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PREFACE 


a lectures here brought together in permanent form 
have been chosen with a special obje¢t in view. A large, 
and happily an increasing number of English people are 
interesting themselves in American affairs and American 
activities. But one knows from the questions frequently put 
to one, that they are sometimes puzzled by references to 
things which in America are assumed—often gratuitously 
enough—to be matters of common knowledge. It is hoped 
that this book will help to overcome these difficulties and 
make the movement of American life a little more intelligible 
to busy English readers. 


The Cambridge Summer Meeting was held last August 
and the discourses addressed to it, therefore, were read or 
spoken under the shadow of the war. No attempt has been 
made to adjust the printed lectures to the bewildering changes 
which have taken place in the past nine months; they are 
offered to the public as they were delivered to the audience 
for which they were prepared. This has led to the retention 
of a certain number of apparently repetitious or contradictory 
passages. There is, however, a great advantage in seeing the 
same group of facts from varying points of view and in 
different contexts. As regards contradictions they will be 
found to be apparent rather than real. American life ts so 
complex and the American background so various that the 
most cautious generalization may often be supplemented by 
a statement which appears to contradict it. Turning from 
facts to judgments it is perhaps needless to say that each 
writer is alone responsible for such theories or opinions as 
may be expressed in his contribution. It is thought, however, 
that the book has a certain unity which one would scarcely 
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have expected to find in a group of essays composed inde- 
pendently by people for the most part unacquainted with 
one another. 


The heavy pressure of college work which has been almost 
uninterrupted since the armistice has occasioned a delay in 
the appearance of this volume which no one regrets more 
than the editor. He is under the greatest obligation to the 
“. Syndics of the Press for their sympathetic patience and to 
the Rev. Dr Cranage without whose generous and skilful 
help he could not have completed the work at this time. 


GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 


Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 
April 1919. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HEN President Wilson issued the ‘strict account- 

ability’ note in February 1915 people in England 
began to ask each other ‘What will America do?’ ‘What does 
America think?’ These questions may be thought to have 
received a pretty conclusive answer on 5 April 1917. But 
even then the declaration of war with Germany by the 
United States government might be taken as the act of the 
government alone, leaving the original questions open. There 
would be some show of reason in this, for those who put the 
question ‘What does America think?’ ought to be ready to 
say what they mean by America. It would be fair to ask 
them whether they are prepared to attribute a common mind 
to a mixed population of upwards of a hundred millions of 
_ persons spread over the better part of a continent. The 
problem stated in this way becomes formidable and it is 
worth attending to a little because any estimate that the 
friends of America in this and other countries may form of 
its share in the present war and the future community of 
nations will depend upon its. solution. A brief discussion 
of this problem, accordingly, may constitute a fitting intro- 
duction to a volume which tries to illustrate to English 
readers the organization and movement of the national life 
of America at this moment. 

To speak of American national life is to presume the 
existence of an American nation in whatever sense the word 
may be taken. The inhabitants may of course be regarded 
as a people in the political sense of the term. They are 
united for a common political purpose, they are agreed upon 
the form of a government, its ends and methods. After any 
political strife the defeated minority acquiesces in the will of 
its opponents and adapts itself with tolerable loyalty. There 
is a reasonable diffusion of information and the knowledge 
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required to make use of it. In short the conditions requisite 
for the formation of a public opinion upon a given question 
are present and upon the most urgent of contemporary 
questions, at least, there can be little doubt that such a 
public opinion has been formed. That does not, however, 
take us very far. Much the same judgment might, in the first 
year of the war, have been passed on the Russian empire or 

.. Austria-Hungary to neither of which events allow us to 
impute a common mind or continuing purpose. The question 
is of something deeper and more abiding than a public 
opinion upon an immediate issue however far-reaching and 
important that issue may be. It is a question of a common 
mind and a common will that shall be coherent, continuous 
and self-consistent. Such a common mind you will expect to 
find in a nation as contrasted with a people or a race using 
the term in a biological sense. The word may be taken to 
imply the result of the play of a good many forces, some 
physical as common blood or descent, some social as 
manners and customs, and some moral as language, tradi- 
tion, religion, the sense of a common history and a common 
destiny. 

Can the American people be described as a nation in this 
sense? At first it seems impossible to return anything but a 
negative answer to the question so put. For one thing the 
structure of the continent and the nature of its settlement 
appear to condemn the American people to regionalism. The 
Alleghanies drawing a barrier from the St Lawrence almost 
to the Gulf define the Atlantic coast as a unity, just as on the 
other side of the continent the Sierras guard a region which 
describes itself as the coast and resents, very properly, being 
called western. Between these extremes you must reckon 
with the basin of the Mississippi and its great tributaries, the 
regions that look toward the Gulf, the prairies rising slowly 
to the foot of the Rockies and between them and the Sierras, 
a more or less desert region rich in minerals and toward 
the south in grazing lands. Such environment has had its 
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natural effect upon the economic life of the people. The east 
is largely industrial, the south is preoccupied with cotton, 
the middle region thinks of maize and wheat, until as you go 
further west the interest changes to timber, mining and cattle- 
raising; and finally the life of the Pacific coast is almost 
self-contained. To these centrifugal forces must be added 
the great diversity of races which compose the population. 
This has been the case, of course, from the very beginning. 
From the Kaatskills to Los Angeles, from Sault Ste Marie 
to New Orleans you may trace on the map the races that 
helped to plant a European population in the new world. 
Dutch ancestors are still invoked in New York, French Law 
prevails in Louisiana and the English spoken in California 
is enriched with an infusion of Spanisht. Since the last 
decades of the nineteenth century the stream of immigration 
has poured ceaselessly into American ports. The newcomers 
have mostly left homes in south-eastern Europe, though we 
have received many Germans and Scandinavians and a fair 
scattering of other races and nationalities. They have been 
needed and turned to useful ends, but economic exploitation 
of the new material has outstripped the moral and social 
processes of absorption. Great cities like New York and 
Chicago appear to a native American as wholly cosmopolitan. 
The newcomers have accepted exile without getting as far 
as repatriation in a new fatherland. The returning exile 
indeed, asks in his bewilderment to be shown the English 
quarter. Milwaukee used to be reckoned the third largest 
German city in the world. In the north-west there were 
regions where candidates for political office found it de- 
sirable to make their campaigning speeches in one or other 
of the Scandinavian languages. In San Francisco, before the 
fire at least, very nearly half the population, which then 
amounted to some four hundred thousand, were of foreign 
birth. I have never seen a census of newspapers published 


1 It might be added that the German spoken in Pennsylvania is 
considerably diluted with English. 
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in the United States in other languages than English, but it 
must exist and would make instructive reading. The popula- 
tion has nearly doubled in the course of a generation and 
immigration has contributed very substantially to that result. 

But race, environment and economic interest do not 
exhaust the elements of diversity with which we have to 
reckon. Political decentralization reinforces, though it does 
not coincide with these. The states and the great munici- 
palities make a claim upon individual pride, loyalty and sense 
of duty which is readily admitted. So readily, indeed, that 
there is often little of these qualities left with which to 
satisfy more remote but equally legitimate claims. In 
Wheeling, Boisé City or El Paso the activities of Washington 
are obscure, those of London, Paris or Petrograd almost 
fabulous. But this point is so admirably elucidated in Lord 
Eustace Percy’s lectures which follow that it need not be 
further laboured here. 

A consideration of the same order, however, may detain 
us for a moment. A federal government and particularly one 
resting on so wide a territorial basis as that of the United 
States, must depend for its success in a very large degree 
upon its power to appeal to the imagination of its citizens. 
Their response to such an appeal will depend again upon their 
resources of imagination whether temperamental or cultivated. 
Now it is futile to attribute a common temperament to a 
population composed of such various and confused elements. 
What then is left? Beside the flag there is no visible symbol 
to arouse and attract the imagination of simple folk and help 
them to conceive themselves as members of a whole larger 
than the one immediately visible to them. Presidents come and 
go and with the help of their caricaturists try to transform 
themselves into the political entities which Mr Graham 
Wallas considers so important. Sometimes like Mr Roosevelt 
they succeed without returning to the White House. While 
they are there the conditions of presidential government 
require them to double the réle of chief magistrate and party- 
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leader. As party-feeling is deep and strong in America the 
chief magistrate tends to fall into the background unless the 
president happens to be in his second term and without 
ambition or hope of re-election. Clearly it is the chief 
magistrate who would have the best, perhaps the only chance 
of arousing the popular imagination; but in this he is 
hampered by his political connexions. 

Then the historic principles of the two great American 
parties involve what appear to be inharmonious, perhaps 
even irreconcilable, theories of the state. To English ears the 
names democrat and republican may sound either meaning- 
less or indistinguishable. Certainly they do not suggest any 
important or even intelligible differences of political opinion. 
The names, indeed, are the not very happy results of a series 
of political accidents. The republicans were whigs before 
they broke with their friends in the south and before that 
again they were federalists and when they were called feder- 
alists the ancestors of the present democrats called themselves 
republicans. These two parties have divided on many issues, 
some of which today are dead and others sleeping, the con- 
struction of the constitution, national banking, protective 
tariffs and so on. But beneath or behind all these, they have 
held views of the nature of the state and the consequent 
function of government which came to the surface and found 
clear expression when the present constitution was framed 
and adopted. Ten years of confederation had reduced the 
independent colonies to a state of disorder and impotence 
that cried out for remedy. Hamilton and his friends sug- 
gested a remedy in a series of essays which, under the title 
of The Federalist, has become a classical text of political 
theory. Jefferson and his supporters met the federalist views 
with a vigorous opposition which, though both parties agreed 
to the compromise of the present constitution, is alive and 
operative today. I have not the pretension of analysing 
the two views in as many paragraphs, but some general 
indication of their nature is indispensable. The federalists 
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sought to secure the liberty and well-being of the individual 
as citizen. They thought of him and provided for him in 
that capacity. It would not perhaps be fantastic to say that 
their attitude toward the individual was that of the common 
law because they were concerned to construct an organism 
which should function permanently, adapting itself therefore 
to new conditions and securing in its own health and welfare 
that of the individuals who for the moment composed it. 
They dreaded administrative oppression and inefficient 
government. If they did not actually dread the immediate 
expression of the will of the majority, they certainly did not 
trust it. The scheme of government which they devised and 
succeeded in setting up was based on the principle of the 
separation of powers secured by a system of checks and 
balances and strong government departments. It was objected 
to this plan that it tended to thwart the expression or at 
least the realization of the popular will. This is probably 
true, though the admission ought to be qualified by some 
discussion of what is meant by the popular will. The 
federalists trusted the government and thought that a con- 
siderable measure of initiative and leadership should be 
allowed it in order to meet new conditions as they arose and 
deal with emergencies that could not have been foreseen. To 
this end they advocated what is called a loose construction of 
the constitution. Jefferson and his friends on the other’ 
hand began with the individual and proceeded from him 
to the minimum amount of government necessary to secure 
for him the opportunity of developing himself without 
molestation either from other individuals or from the state. 
They had a robust faith in the American citizen and reckoned 
on the good will and equal worth if not equal ability of 
all citizens. These they considered were self-reliant and 
resourceful and if they were left free to work out their 
own destinies the state would prosper. The functions of a 
government constructed upon such a faith was to keep its 
hands off and to follow the lead given by the democracy. It 
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is not surprising, therefore, that in proportion as the re- 
publicans of those days trusted the people they distrusted 
government activity and desired to restrict it as much as 
possible. One way of doing this was to make the written consti- 
tution fairly explicit and then insist upon a strict construction 
of it. This policy, with all that it implies, has been consis- 
tently pursued by the party—at present called democratic— 
which has maintained the Jeffersonian tradition. 

For our purposes the point to be noticed is this—a republi- 
can administration would probably think it its duty to give 
the couniry a lead, to shape and inform, if not actually to 
evoke, public opinion. It would try, in short, to make the 
people conscious of a common purpose and a common mind. 
No such course, on the other hand, would be open to a 
democratic administration. It would no doubt have to take 
measures to educate and enlighten individual opinions 
throughout the country, but it would then have to wait 
until the majority had spoken or intimated its will. The case, 
of course, is never as simple as this, nor is the contrast as 
sharp. It is important, however, to get the general tendencies 
and guiding principles clearly stated. 

Now it might be thought that despite the elusiveness of a 
federal government and the small appeal it seems able to 
make to the loyal citizen of any one of the states, despite 
the divergent views of the two parties with regard to the 
nature of the state and its relation to the individual, the 
idea of America as a nation with a history and a destiny 
would still have been able to impose and develop itself in 
favourable conditions. The existence of such conditions, 
one assumes, would depend in a great degree upon the 
general system of education and the character of the pre- 
vailing forms of religion. By these means more than by 
any others each generation could learn to handle life 
imaginatively and get some grasp of ideas. But in this 
respect the American system of education in spite of its 
many and striking merits appears to be defective. It is 
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regional, concrete and secular. These are defects of its 
qualities but from our point they are none the less defects. 
The schools are provided by the states and the towns to 
which they are a just source of pride and satisfaction. But 
the tax-payer thinks of them in connexion with his state or 
his municipality and compares them and their achievements 
in wholesome rivalry with-the schools of neighbouring 
communities. Then the tendency of education, up to the 
university stage at least, is toward the practical and the 
concrete. This is very natural where most if not all of the 
boys and girls are being trained to earn their livings. The 
best evidence that it is felt as a shortcoming by the people 
concerned is to be found in the deliberate attempts made to 
cultivate patriotism by ceremonies in connexion with the 
national flag and the study of what is called ‘civics.’ In the 
universities, where of course a considerable freedom of choice 
is left to the undergraduates, economics is the only theoretical 
study that attracts considerable numbers. I am speaking of | 
the average man or woman in the state universities, not of 
the better sort whom the philosophers and mathematicians 
attract readily enough. The higher secondary schools indeed 
furnish the exact opposite of the conditions described by 
Maurice Barrés, in his picture in Les Déracinés of the students 
of a French provincial lycée uprooted and detached by the 
study of philosophy. Finally all public education has had to 
be secularized. There are pretty obvious reasons for this, 
but the effect upon the national temper and habit of mind 
is still unfortunate. If we turn to examine the prevailing 
character of religion in America, one generalization appears 
to be safe. In so far as the religion is American it is sub- 
jective and individualistic. The protestant tradition in that 
respect is very strong. This is perhaps the only part of the 
religious system held by a majority of the original settlers 
that remains general and vigorous today. Calvinist theories 
of church and state have vanished and Calvinist theology is 
not general. Church government tends to be congregational, 
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though to this there are many striking exceptions, notably 
the large and influential Methodist connexion. But personal 
religion remains among all who bear the American tradition, 
a personal and not a corporate life, and the notion of a nation 
state involving alike the destinies of the individual and the 
community has little help to gain from this quarter. The 
churches that understand and cultivate the corporate idea 
are exotic. I use the word with all respect and gratitude. The 
United States would be at a loss to discharge the task that 
has fallen to their lot without the loyal and generous help 
they have received from the Roman church. But the Roman 
church remains the church of Rome and its strength in 
America is among men and women of foreign birth or 
extraction. The Protestant Episcopal church though in- 
fluential in the large towns and cities is relatively very small 
in numbers. Christian Science undoubtedly exercises a very 
important moral force but it is doubtful to what extent, if 
any, it influences people in their way of conceiving the state. 

I have touched a few salient points only, and on them very 
briefly, but I have said enough perhaps to make a stranger 
to the country feel that if these are really the prevailing con- 
ditions it would be idle to look for a common purpose or the 
abiding common mind upon which the existence of a common 
purpose depends. It is, of course, easily understood that 
upon a given issue a public opinion would be formed and 
expressed. Upon an issue so universal in its importance as 
the present war that could scarcely fail to be the case. But 
it is another and a very weighty question to know whether 
the public opinion as to the existence and force of which 
evidence is daily accumulating is really the considered 
expression of a common mind and therefore continuous and 
consistent with the decisions which the country has taken 
at earlier crises in its history. In spite of the case I have 
tried to state for the antecedent improbability of this, I 
believe that it is so and that for reasons which may now be 
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In the first place history and science have transcended 
many though not all of the obstacles to unity to which 
attention has been called in the preceding pages. Take for 
example the development of communications and the move- 
ments of population. The great pioneer movement, what is 
called the winning of the west, was, in general, an achievement 
carried through by men of English blood and colonial 
descent. There were Indians to be pushed back, Frenchmen 
and Spaniards to be absorbed, but if we except Louisiana 
and parts of the south-west where the Spanish influence 
was strong, the political societies from the Alleghanies to the 
Pacific were founded by men from the original colonies from 
which they received their moral and political traditions and 
their forms of government. In many cases they had already 
a respectable accumulation of history before they were called 
upon to undertake the business of making Americans out 
of almost any material that came to hand. The movement 
westward was slow because the struggle with nature was 
hard, but though there was not much communication, at 
first at least between the pioneers and the homes they had 
left, the population of the country was continuous in texture 
and quality. Then, after two generations of hardship and 
isolation the railways came to lead the movement of popula- 
tion and eventually for all effective purposes of human inter- 
course, to reduce the continent to an ideal area probably 
smaller than that of the original colonies. The advantages 
of this were quickly felt but some consequences very em- 
barrassing to the federal idea have not yet quite found their 
place. These Mr Kennedy has discussed in his lecture that 
follows and it may suffice to allude to one aspect of them 
here. In many material respects we find ourselves in America, 
whether we like it or not, living the life of a single national 
community. Labour, capital, business and in ‘some degree 
opinion, are organized upon what is called a ‘nation-wide’ 
basis. You may pass from New York to San Francisco, a 
distance of some 3000 miles, in four days and as many 
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nights—faster, it may be, now—and Californians, at least, 
used to complain that that was twenty-four hours longer than 
was necessary. The New York Stock Exchange before the 
war at any rate was the scene of operations that were initiated 
at many and distant points in the country and executed, 
thanks to the telegraph and telephone, on the same day. 
The more important firms of stock-brokers have private 
wires connecting them with groups of distant customers. 
The scale of production has become so great as to unite 
whole regions in a common interest irrespective of state or 
party attachments. In the case of such commodities as 
cotton, Indian corn and wheat, indeed, these interests 
permeate the entire country. The expansion of the American 
population from sea to sea has thus been followed by a process 
of concentration that has in many ways produced truly 
national conditions presenting at the same time difficulties 
and problems demanding, it would seem, a national solution. 
Perhaps the best illustrations of this are to be found in the 
legislation by which the federal government was authorised 
to exercise some control over the railways and those combina- 
tions of capital loosely called trusts. Mr Kennedy has 
discussed the nature and working of the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887 and the Sherman Act of 1890 and I need do no 
more than refer to what he has written. But I may mention, 
by way of further illustration, certain other problems that 
appear to insist upon a national solution. At present the 
separate states determine the qualification for the franchise, 
the conditions upon which divorce is granted, the regulation 
of the liquor trade, and question of capital punishment?. 
The irregularities not to say the scandals which have arisen 
out of this state of things are well known. One state at least 
allows no divorce, in several the process is accomplished 
with Mosaic simplicity and despatch, you have only to 
establish a domicile by six months’ residence and take certain 
easy- and appointed steps. Again certain states prohibit 


1 These words were written in September 1918. 
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absolutely or relatively the sale of alcohol, or leave the 
question to local option, while in-others there is little or no 
control of the trade. For a long time the state of Louisiana 
harboured a lottery that ‘operated’ over the entire country. 
Some states have admitted women to the franchise, others 
have withheld it in practice, though not in theory, from the 
negro. The list could be lengthened, but the point is clear 
enough. The advocates of ‘causes’ that are supported by a 
good deal of organization are tending to give up the old 
state campaigns and to try the formidable adventure of a 
constitutional amendment. If they succeed they will by so 
much have advanced the process of concentration of national 
life. Finally there is a tremendous force working consciously 
or unconsciously in this direction, in the newspaper and 
periodical press. In a great many ways this is obvious and 
requires no comment. But there is one aspect of it that is 
not at once apparent. The unifying force of the American 
press consists, I venture to think, less in the way in which 
it selects and accents the news of the day, or in the editorial 
views which it expresses than in the fashion in which it 
contrives to feed the imagination and the humour of the 
country. It may be admitted that the diet is meagre and not 
always digestible but the uniform movement (it can scarcely be 
called the growth) of the language, apart from local differences 
of pronunciation and idiom, is evidence to the point. I may 
just mention two illustrative instances. It is twenty years ago or 
more that Mr Peter Dunn began to write, for a Chicago daily 
paper, articles in which in the character of an Irish bar-tender 
he commented on events of local and sometimes of national 
interest. ‘The opinions of ‘Mr Dooley’ were reprinted and 
welcomed up and down the country—I don’t know on what 
scale Mr Dunn wasn’t syndicated and circulated but there 
were years when the whole country rocked with laughter 
over his shrewd satire and free whimsical humour. To take 
another instance, there is a large group of daily papers 
owned by Mr W. R. Hearst and published simultaneously 
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in most of the great cities of America. These devote a good 
deal of space every day to a series of rough cuts representing 
the adventures of fantastic characters who have become 
better known to large numbers of Americans than many 
public men. One pair of such characters was devised long 
ago in San Francisco, where Mr Hearst discovered and 
annexed their inventor. Since then English-speaking Ameri- 
cans have known and laughed in common over ‘Jeff and 
Mutt,’ to whom you would be safe in alluding in a com- 
pany where Dogberry or Sam Weller were as unknown as 
Hammurabai. 

Under the play of such forces the process of concentration 
has been going on for a generation or more. It has had to 
compete, of course, with the great annual influx of foreigners 
and with the conditions of regionalism to which attention 
has already been called. We may ask therefore whether this 
process of concentration has been alone enough to create or 
make possible the growth of a national mind and purpose. 
The answer I think must be in the negative. The process of 
concentration has not been a material thing alone and it 
could never have been accomplished without the cooperation 
of a moral or spiritual force. Such a force has been at work 
since the beginning of our independent history, though it 
did not originate then. The American people began their 
independent life with a tradition and a purpose which is 
hard to define though it may be illustrated both with 
reference to its content and its working. — 

Anyone who wishes to understand the ideals and purposes 
that have animated and united Americans from the beginning 
will do well to attend to the history and spirit of the common 
law. Dr Hazeltine has discussed this subject in a later part 
of this book and I have already alluded to it in connexion 
with the Hamiltonian theory, but I may be allowed to touch 
on one or two relevant points here. Historically the system of 
the common law was one of the earliest and strongest forces 
that made for the growth of English national life and English 
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character. It is perhaps the greatest differentia between the 
development of England and the rest of Europe, and its 
influence in the long run has been toward that ordered 
liberty in which freedom and authority, in external life at 
least, are harmonized. It has known how to adjust itself to 
the life and growth of the community, though the process 
has sometimes needed strong external stimulus, as for 
example in the seventeenth century. It has sought to secure 
justice and liberty and to perpetuate them, and not seldom 
the individual has had to suffer in the interests of the com- 
munity present and to come. On the other hand the common 
law has never taken an inquisitorial attitude toward the indi- 
vidual—its machinery was there for him to put in motion if 
he had need and could bring his case within the scope of 
any of the established remedies. On the other hand the law 
would regard him as a legal person having rights and obliga- 
tions but as no more. There lies the true reconciliation of the 
apparently divergent views of the two great American parties 
which in effect seek the same goal by different paths. The 
spirit of the common law expressed in the Jeffersonian theory 
its attitude toward the individual, it would seek to secure 
his rights and not to interfere with his personal liberty. On 
the other hand it regarded itself as a living organism which 
must grow with the growth of the community and consider, 
in speaking its judgments, that it is not merely doing justice 
between man and man but extending or restricting the 
application of principles in a way that may affect unborn 
men and unheard of interests. Hard cases, it is said, make 
bad law, and where the interests of the living body of the law 
and the litigant were in conflict it has been the litigant who 
suffered. This enlightened self-regard had its share no doubt 
in shaping the Hamiltonian view of the state in its relation 
to the individual. Moreover the common law was a birth- 
right of English-speaking men and the measure of the trust 
which Americans of all parties have felt and still feel in it, 
is the fact that they have been content to leave the last 
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word in constitutional matters—and many political ones as 
well—with the judiciary. 

Now, the ideal of the rule of law, the sense of public 
justice, order and equality of treatment which the common 
law implies, while excluding certain forms of government 
does not necessarily require for its realization any particular 
political or constitutional machinery. When the American 
revolution came to be associated with the forms of self- 
government and the notion of liberty as an end, the idea 
that has directed and still directs the course of American 
history was formulated. That idea constitutes the true 
unity of the American people and the strangers who have 
cast in their lot with America. It has led them by paths they 
little expected to tread, but the guidance has never been in 
doubt. 

With Washington’s warning against entangling alliances 
in mind America turned away from Europe to tend the 
guarded flame of freedom and self-government that appeared 
to be extinguished everywhere else. The European reaction 
after 1815, the Holy Alliance and the colonial policy attri- 
buted to Russia set American nerves on edge and President 
Monroe’s message to congress in 1823 committed the 
country at once to a policy and a belief. The policy was the 
exclusion of European interposition or colonization on the 
American continents, and the belief, sound enough at that 
time, was that Europe was reactionary and dynastic. Trade 
with Latin America, which would have come to an end with 
the restoration of the rebellious colonies to Spain, was a 
factor, but on that we need not dwell. The point I wish to 
make is that in 1823 the country knew and spoke its mind. 
It would work independently of older societies which, as it 
thought, neither sympathized with nor understood the great 
end it had to pursue. We were content to turn our backs 
on Europe and concern ourselves with the task in hand— 
reserving comment on transatlantic affairs to Elijah Pogrom. 
Dickens and Mrs Trollope told us that we were provincial. 
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This being true we were angry in proportion. We may have 
been ludicrous but we were grimly in earnest. Behind us, 
though shut out now by our own act, was autocracy and 
reaction, in front of us the wilderness to be cleared and 
settled. To this end there was a common mind and purpose, 
but on the point of method there was serious disagreement. 
No one could be quite comfortable about slavery and the 
question arose in connexion with every new movement west- 
ward. But slavery was not the cause of the bitter tragedy of 
the civil war nor the true issue that was decided in those 
dark years. That was rather the assertion of the unity of the 
American people, their common mind and common purpose. 
No doubt from a strictly legal and constitutional point of 
view the southern states were right, as from a like point of 
view Charles I was right and that in each case constitutes 
the very essence of the tragedy. In 1865 the American 
people took up its task again conscious of the purpose that 
had steadily animated it. In the south there was mourning 
for an old order that had passed away beyond the hope of 
recall. In the north a feeling that the old isolation had better 
be continued. But there could be no further question of 
separation. There was no longer any doubt that behind 
the political union of sovereign states lay the moral unity of 
a people with a common task to perform and a common will 
to perform it. 

Thus upon the generation that followed the civil war the 
events of material nationalization, the sort of concentration. 
that I have tried to describe, came in numbers and rapidity 
that threatened to sweep them off their feet. But the 
changed conditions brought the national existence that had 
been asserted in the civil war into a strong light. Then, as 
the century waned, adventures in the Atlantic and Pacific 
left America with dependencies upon its hands that were 
not states nor territories and could probably never become 
either. Washington’s warning was recalled, imperialism 
was denounced in certain quarters and the supreme court 
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turned some extremely awkward corners in constitutional law. 
But the invisible barrier of the Monroe doctrine still stretched 
across the Atlantic, effectually hiding from American eyes 
the political movement in western Europe. School histories 
dwelt on British tyranny, children remembered George III 
and Lord North after they had forgotten their dates, and Irish- 
American opinion helped to give something contemporary to 
an ancient evil. A large Jewish element in the population 
spread a horror of Russian autocracy. Americans tended to 
confound all kinds of monarchy, to regard the house of lords 
as the instrument of an ancient and exclusive aristocracy and 
to interpret the English establishment in terms of the Holy 
Synod. Then in August 1914 the world came to an end. 
The catastrophe found America bewildered and uninformed, 
clutching with desperate resolve at the high purpose to which 
it had long ago committed itself and for which it had suffered 
and fought. Only quite gradually it came to see what the 
Atlantic barrier had hidden so long, and understand that 
isolation was no longer necessary because England and 
France and Italy had long been working, each according to 
its own genius, for the same end as America. Once that was 
grasped it became clear that the country had reached another 
great turning point. And so the dominant idea that turned 
America toward isolation in 1823 and cast it into civil strife 
in 1861, led it back in 1917 into the community of free 
peoples fighting for a common end. 
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I ib 

i gees in ideals is one of the most striking of all the 

characteristics of the world alliance now opposed to the 
autocratic states of Central Europe. The many scattered 
communities of this alliance possess social, economic, political, 
religious, and legal systems widely divergent one from an- 
other both in historical development and in general character; 
and yet all of these communities are animated by the same 
ideals. Of these common ideals, justice and liberty are the 
two which fill the largest place in the thoughts and hearts of 
men; they are the chief intellectual and emotional forces 
which are moving the allied peoples towards victory. But 
how varied are the constitutional and legal institutions by 
which liberty and justice are now safeguarded in the different 
political units of the alliance! The historical explanation of 
the existence of unity in ideals, amid this amazing diversity 
in national institutions, will constitute in the future one of 
the most absorbing and fruitful of all studies. Only by com- 
paring many separate developments in all parts of the world 
shall we finally understand the vast processes of history which 
lie behind the war and which have united the allied com- 
munities in their firm determination that justice and liberty 
shall be preserved as the permanent possessions of mankind 
and that they shall be the governing factors in international 
as well as in national life. 

I propose to deal in my lecture with one special aspect of 
this course of world history. The question which I ask you 
to consider is this: What influence has England exercised 
upon. the growth of America’s ideals of justice and liberty 
and their embodiment in her laws and institutions? What 
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processes of history have led to the union of England and 
America as the joint guardians of legal ideals now common to 
both countries? Inasmuch as my inquiry is thus limited to 
constitutional and legal evolution, I shall not consider liberty 
and justice in their purely social, economic, political, and 
religious aspects. Nor shall I be concerned with the ideals of 
democracy, individualism, equality, and nationalism. All of 
these features of American idealism are intimately related to 
my theme, and in a comprehensive survey they would require 
careful consideration. But the scope of my lecture, restricted 
as it is to the embodiment of liberty and justice in constitu- 
tions and laws, permits me to refer to these wider character- 
istics of American life only as the environment in which con- 
stitutional liberty and legal justice have been evolved. 


II 


It will help us to understand the nature and scope of 
English influence on the American development if we focus 
our attention for a moment upon the English conception of 
law as the realization or embodiment of the ideals of justice 
and liberty which have animated the nation. For many cen- 
turies law has played a masterful part in the life of the English 
people. Out of the disruptive conditions and tendencies of 
feudalism England emerged at last as a consolidated and 
unified national state. Of all the present states of Europe she 
was the first to express the consciousness of national solidarity 
in strong central institutions and in a common law. During 
this formative epoch of their evolution as a political com- 
munity the English people were imbued with a strong legal 
spirit, which gave to their institutions the legal character 
which distinguished them from the institutions of other 
countries. The absolutism of the Norman and Angevin 
kings was at length checked and controlled by law. The 
underlying and permanent significance of Magna Carta is 
that it expresses and enforces the idea that the king is below 
and not above the fundamental law of the realm; and from 
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this point of view we may look upon the Great Charter as the 
turning-point in English constitutional development from an 
unlimited to a limited monarchy. The notion that the king- 
ship is based upon and subject to law, despite temporary re- 
actions and reversions to absolutism, has ever since remained 
one of the dominating features of the English constitution. 
The work of the seven centuries since 1215 has been to 
develop, from age to age, the necessary machinery for making 
this fundamental principle effective in the life of the nation; 
and at the present time the principle is safeguarded not only 
by law in the narrower sense, but by the conventions or 
customs of the constitution which, in the final analysis, rest 
also upon legal sanctions. The centralization of the judicature 
and the growth of common law and equity were likewise an 
expression of the English legal spirit; while the development 
of parliamentary legislation, based finally upon the doctrine 
of parliament’s legal sovereignty, strengthened still further 
the legal character of all the institutions of the state and of 
all the fundamental rights of the subject in respect to his 
person and property. The principle of the rule of law has 
thus permeated for many centuries the whole fabric of 
English social and political life. The evolution and the 
application of this doctrine constitute one of the permanent 
contributions of the English people to civilization. 

The development of English law as the governing factor 
in the public and private life of the nation has resulted in the 
firm establishment of the principle that justice and liberty are 
far more effectively safeguarded by judicial procedure than 
by the mere declaration of these fundamental rights of man 
in constitutional documents. No other aspect of their history 
represents in more striking fashion the practical character of 
the English people. English legislators and judges have 
always devoted far more attention to the working out of the 
machinery for the enforcement of rights than to the elabora- 
tion of legal theory. This tendency of the law-making and 
law-enforcing institutions of the state has given to English 
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jurisprudence one of its chief characteristics, for in its 
realism, its close attention to the enforcement of legal sanc- 
tions, it stands in sharp contrast with the more theoretical 
jurisprudence of continental countries. In England the funda- 
mental notion has been and still is that justice and liberty rest 
upon the foundation of an enlightened, upright, and inde- 
pendent judicature capable of enforcing civil and political 
rights by ordered processes and practices. This aspect of the 
English common law is especially striking in the domain of 
its constitutional and criminal branches, but it is likewise 
noticeable in the branches of private law. The English, un- 
like the French people, have never issued mere declarations 
of the rights of man. The great constitutional documents of 
the common law, from Magna Carta to the present day, 
have dealt chiefly with the actual processes, constitutional 
and legal, whereby public and private rights are enforced; 
and the importance of judicial precedents, as safeguards of 
justice and liberty, shows also the vital significance of pro- 
cedure in the English system. The history of the jury as 
judges of fact in both criminal and civil cases illustrates in 
another way this same tendency of English jurisprudence to 
insist on the necessity of machinery. But perhaps the most 
striking single instance of English realism in law is furnished 
by the place which the writ of habeas corpus has occupied in 
the whole evolution of justice and liberty. As a protection of 
individual liberty this process of the courts has been of far 
more effectiveness than any number of declarations of the 
abstract rights of man. More than any other people of Europe 
the English have proceeded upon the assumption that ‘‘jus- 
tice” and “liberty” are but high-sounding phrases, bereft of 
practical meaning, unless they are assured of realization by 
means of a stable and effective procedure enforced by all the 
power of the community. Hence we find that in England the 
ideals of justice and liberty animating the people have been 
worked into the whole fabric of actual government. The 
ideals have been transformed into realities. 
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I have thought it important to emphasize this leading fea- 
ture of the evolution of English common law in order that 
I may explain with more effect the nature of the influence 
which English ideals of justice and liberty have exerted upon 
America. The Americans have derived their ideals from 
England; and in its broadest aspect English influence con- 
sists in the extension to America of the common law as a 
system of rules and processes whereby justice and liberty are 
assured to the people. American jurisprudence, resting as it 
does upon English foundations, has thus assumed a practical 
character no less pronounced than that of the jurisprudence 
of England. The main outlines of this historical develop- 
ment, whereby the English conception of law has been trans- 
ferred to America, constitute the theme of my lecture. 


Ill 


The North American colonies of England in the seven- 
teenth century were very different in many respects from the 
mother country. The seventeenth century is the American 
Anglo-Saxon age. Planted in a vast wilderness inhabited by 
wild Indian tribes the colonies were, in contrast with England, 
social and political communities of a primitive character. 
From the very beginning of their history the colonies possessed 
certain institutions and legal features based on the English 
model, but in general they developed, in the environment of 
the new world, many characteristics which marked them off 
as communities of an-older type than contemporary England. 
No feature of colonial life illustrates this backwardness in 
more striking manner than the nature of the courts and of the 
law. The courts were composed of laymen and administered 
a popular law suited to colonial conditions. Apart from cer- 
tain English features which were introduced in accordance 
with charter provisions that colonial law should conform as 
nearly as possible to the law of England, the legal systems of 
the colonies embodied native American elements founded 
largely on colonial customs and the ingenuity of colonial 
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legislators and judges, while in the Puritan communities of 
New England the Word of God was adopted as the foundation 
of the law. 

The gradual evolution of the colonies brought about during 
the eighteenth century a marked change in the tendency of 
legal growth. With their expansion as social and economic 
communities the older system of popular courts and popular 
law failed to meet the altered conditions of life. The result 
was a more rapid adoption of English common law and equity 
and of English judicial processes. By the close of the colonial 
period the legal system of each one of the provinces was based 
in large measure upon that of the mother country. Many 
of the judges were still laymen; but in the course of the 
eighteenth century a colonial bar, based on the English model, 
had developed in each separate province. The influence of 
the legal profession operated, in combination with other 
factors, in the direction of a fuller reception of the technical 
system of English justice. Many of the colonial lawyers re- 
ceived their training in the English universities and Inns of 
Court. The spread to the colonies of English law treatises 
and collections of statutes and cases also furthered the in- 
fluence of the legal system of the mother country. 

From the very beginning of effective colonization in the 
early seventeenth century Englishmen in America claimed 
that they were entitled to all the constitutional rights of 
Englishmen at home. They based this claim on their status 
as subjects of the crown and also on the provisions of the 
colonial charters, which formed the earliest American con- 
stitutions. They regarded the English common law—more 
particularly that part of it which secured the rights and 
liberties of the subject—as their own birthright; and they 
‘strenuously insisted upon its principles and-processes as their 
protection against the encroachments of arbitrary power on 
the part of imperial and colonial authorities. 

This early appeal of the colonists to the constitutional 
aspect of the common law is one of the striking features of 
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American legal history. Many of the provisions of Magna 
Carta were embodied in colonial legislation; and, in course of 
time, the seventeenth century struggle between king and — 
parliament was reflected in the colonies by the incorporation 
of the Bill of Rights and other great constitutional documents 
in their own written law. The processes of the colonial courts 
likewise illustrate this early insistence upon the constitutional 
safeguards of English justice and liberty. Trial by jury, the 
writ of habeas corpus, and other features of English procedure 
were adopted by the colonies as integral parts of their own 
judicial processes. They viewed this machinery of the courts 
as necessary for the protection and preservation of their 
rights. 

By the close of the colonial era the English conception of 
law as the embodiment of the ideals of justice and liberty had 
been adopted by each one of the American communities, even 
by the Puritan colonies with their theocratic tendencies and 
their strong emphasis upon the binding authority of the Word 
of God; and in the colonies, as in England itself, stress was 
laid upon judicial procedure as the chief instrument for 
making abstract rights the realities of life. This incorporation 
of the English conception of law into colonial thought and 
practice constitutes one of the most fundamental of all the 
influences of England upon America. Despite a wide diver- 
gence in institutional development, a divergence which began 
in early colonial times and has reached its culmination in the 
present differences between the English and the American 
constitutions, this underlying notion of justice and liberty 
as ideals worked into the practical processes of the courts has 
always formed a vital feature of American jurisprudence. 


IV 


During the revolutionary epoch (1760-1789) the American 
constitution, based upon the institutions which had taken 
form in the course of the colonial era, developed further upon 
its own lines. Important features derived from England were 
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retained and embodied in the framework of government, but 
in general the constitution continued to display, in its main 
characteristics of growth, marked differences from the con- 
temporary constitution of England. The general tendency 
of development was more and more in the direction of the 
federal system, which was definitely-established in 1789. This 
system owed more to the American processes of growth in the 
colonial and revolutionary periods than to the tendencies 
which were shaping the English constitution during the same 
centuries. 

I must not pause to consider in detail the features which 
distinguish the American revolutionary institutions from 
those of the mother country, and I mention the institutional 
tendency to divergence only in order to be able to emphasize 
a fundamental difference between the growth of institutions 
and the growth of law. In contrast with the constitution the 
law of the revolutionary times retained its English character. 
Despite the revolution the colonies as they grew into inde- 
pendent states not only preserved but further developed their 
legal systems of English derivation. The Anglo-American 
common law possessed by each one of the states was a 
system of public as well as of private law, and many of the 
principles of English constitutional law survived the stirring 
times of the revolution. These English principles were re- 
tained, not through the fortunes of chance or the inertia of 
tradition: they were retained because the colonists jealously 
claimed them as their own and as the main safeguard of their 
liberties. During the long years of controversy with the 
mother country, before the outbreak of war in 1775, the 
colonists appealed to “‘the rights of Englishmen” as the 
foundation and justification of their cause. They based their 
arguments not alone on the law of nature; they maintained 
even more strenuously that their rights were founded upon 
the English common law as the embodiment of the ideals of 
justice and liberty which they, as Englishmen, had inherited 
from the home country. Not only the controversial literature 
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but the state papers of the time prove that the colonists clung 
to the common law as the highest expression of their ideals 
—ideals safeguarded by constitutional and legal machinery, 
which was both English and American because it had been 
evolved out of the common past of the realm and the colonies. 

The English conception of law as the embodiment of the 
ideals of justice and liberty thus played a leading réle in the 
American revolution. Preserved and strengthened by the 
revolution, this fundamental idea has ever since continued 
to shape the constitutional and legal evolution of the republic. 


Vv 


Lord Bryce, in his American Commonwealth’, has described 
the American federal union as ‘“‘a Commonwealth of com- 
monwealths, a Republic of republics, a State which, while one, 
is nevertheless composed of other States even more essential 
to its existence than it is to theirs.” In our study of the period 
of independence I sha! ask you to hold this description of the 
political nature of the United States in mind, for it expresses 
very clearly the duality in institutions and laws incident to 
American federalism. 

There are at the present time forty-eight separate states in 
the American union, each one of which has its own written 
constitution and its own system of public and private law. 
The original states on the Atlantic seaboard, the little re- 
publics which declared their independence in 1776, are the 
oldest of all the American commonwealths, for they are the 
direct descendants of the thirteen English colonies. They are 
indeed the colonies in their free and independent form as 
states, and their constitutional and legal systems have been 
derived by historical processes from the colonial and revo- 
lutionary epochs. The newer states have been formed in 
response to social, economic, political, and territorial expan- 
sion in the period of American independence. Their institu- 
tional and legal systems are also based upon pre-revolutionary 

1 Vol. I, I910, p. 15. 
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evolution, for, as each new state has been added to the union, 
it has adopted a political framework and a body of laws derived 
from the older commonwealths. 

I shall not attempt to analyze, from the point of view of 
their historical evolution, the legislative, executive, and judicial 
institutions of these forty-eight states. Broadly speaking it 
may be said that their present structure and spirit are due in 
part to the influence of English models and in part to the 
political and legal genius of the American people. An ex- 
amination of the legal systems of the states proves, in a 
similar way, that they are based partly on English law and 
partly on rules and principles which have been evolved, in 
the course of the centuries, within the American environment. 
In Louisiana the legal system is founded on the civil law, 
which was carried to this region in the periods when it formed 
a part of the colonial dominions of France and of Spain. But 
in all of the other states the fundamental characteristics of 
the law are based upon the English common law as it was 
adopted and adapted by the English colonies before the 
revolution and further developed by each separate common- 
wealth in the national era. The existence of these state 
systems of Anglo-American law has always constituted one 
of the leading cohesive forces in the social and political life 
of the republic; for, although each one of these systems 
differs in certain particulars from the others, they all embody 
nevertheless many fundamental common elements derived 
from the common law of England. Amid the many forces 
which have tended to separatism in the American system of 
states the common law has always acted as a unifying and 
consolidating influence; and even in Louisiana the common 
law has modified the civil law in harmony with the general 
trend of evolution. 

The main result of this whole process of legal development 
is that all of the separate state systems of law are now per- 
meated by English legal principles. Throughout the union 
the fundamental English conception of law as the embodi- 
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ment of the ideals of justice and liberty is also the American 
_ conception, and in America as in England stress is laid upon 
the vital importance of judicial process in the enforcement of 
rights. If time were at our disposal, I should ask you to con- 
sider in detail the working out of this fundamental conception 
of Anglo-American jurisprudence in the substantive law and 
the judicial procedure of each one of the states. I must, how- 
ever, content myself with a reference to one special aspect of 
American state law. 

Each of the written state constitutions embodies, as one of 
its chief features, a code of fundamental rights known as the 
“bill of rights,” in analogy to the English Bill of Rights of 
1689. This bill of rights of the state constitutions is perhaps 
the oldest feature of American law, for it is based on all the 
preceding ages of English and American history. It is de- 
rived, by successive stages of evolution, from Magna Carta 
itself and from the other great documents and precedents of 
English and American justice and liberty down to the De- 
claration of Independence. The bill of rights of the American 
state constitutions, grounded as it is upon the medieval and 
modern common law of England, represents therefore one 
of the most fundamental of all the influences which the 
mother country has exercised upon the life and thought of 
America. Time has not lessened, it has increased, this vast 
power of the English ideals of right and freedom. The pre- 
sent-day vitality of forty-eight state bills of rights is indeed 
one of the most important of all the forces which have brought 
the United States into the war beside Britain. The fact that 
the American bill of rights is of English derivation explains 
in a striking way the historical background of the common 
ideals which now animate both of the great Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions. These ideals embodied in the state bills of rights are not 
merely of historical interest; they are living forces in our own 
day, guiding and directing Britain and America in their work 
of eliminating autocracy and militarism from the world and of 
substituting everywhere the principles of justice and liberty. 
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VI 


The written federal constitution, no less than the written 
constitutions of the separate states, bears in many of its 
features the impress of English influence. The framers of 
the constitution were no doubt guided in part by French 
political thought. The most striking single instance of French 
influence is to be found in the adoption of the principle that 
the federal legislature, executive, and judicature are three co- 
ordinate and independent powers of government: this feature 
of the constitution, so unlike the English doctrine of the 
supreme or sovereign power of parliament, is derived from 
Montesquieu. The great source, however, from which the 
fathers of the constitution drew their inspiration was the 
English political theory of the seventeenth century. From 
Sydney, Locke, Milton, and the Whig revolutionists they 
obtained the doctrines of the law of nature and natural 
rights, the social and political contract, and popular sove- 
reignty. But although the inspiration and many of the 
political notions of the fathers were derived from English 
thinkers, the institutions and law of the federal constitution 
were based in large measure on the actual institutions and 
laws of England and the colonies. 

The origin of the federal legislative, executive, and judicial 
institutions in the institutional history of England and the 
colonies is an important aspect of American constitutional 
history closely related to my main theme. But I must not 
pause to consider this subject further, for I am chiefly con- 
cerned to trace English influence upon the legal as distinct 
from the institutional provisions of the federal instrument. 
This influence was profound. Incorporated in the original 
instrument of 1789 or in the amendments are many of the 
principles and processes of English liberty and justice, which 
had long formed vital parts of the common law either in its 
English or in its colonial form. This indebtedness of the 
fundamental law of the union to the fundamental law of 
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England is one of the closest of all the historical ties between 
the two countries. If we remember at the same time, as I 
have already endeavoured to explain, that the constitutional 
law of each one of the separate states is similarly indebted to 
English law, we shall grasp more clearly the full scope of Eng- 
lish influence upon the legal ideals of the American Republic. 

The preamble of the constitution of the United States sets 
forth the lofty ideals of the American people in these words: 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” Justice and liberty are thus en- 
shrined in the first sentence of the constitution as two of its 
main objects; and in the articles which follow the preamble 
these purposes are safeguarded by various provisions. Thus, 
the constitution provides for taxation by the legislature only, 
trial by jury in criminal cases, and the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus. Furthermore, the constitution prohibits 
bills of attainder, ex-post facto laws, laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts, and laws imposing religious tests. 
These and other provisions of the instrument of 1789, pro- 
visions derived in large measure from English and colonial 
precedents, form a body of constitutional guaranties of 
liberty and justice, the importance of which in the life of a 
free people it is difficult to over-estimate. 

The federal instrument of 1789 contained, however, no 
formal ‘‘bill of rights” similar to the one included in all the 
state constitutions. The people viewed this omission as a 
danger to their liberties, and in response to their persistent 
demands the first ten amendments were added in 1791 to the 
original document. These ten amendments constitute the 
federal “bill of rights.” In certain of their fundamental 
characteristics we may regard the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments as later additions to it. 
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The federal bill of rights, like that of the state constitutions, 
is based, in some of its most important provisions, on the 
constitutional law of England. Especially striking is the in- 
fluence of Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights of 1689, and other 
great documents and precedents of the common law. The 
amendments deserve full and careful study from this point of 
view of their English origin; but in today’s lecture I shall 
confine my attention to two or three of their provisions. 

One particular aspect of English influence is deserving of 
special notice. The fifth amendment (1791) declares that 
“no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of.law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensation.” In the fourteenth 
amendment (1868) it is also declared that ‘‘no State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” The prohibition of 
the fifth amendment is a check on the federal or central 
government, while that of the fourteenth amendment is a 
check on the state governments. Owing to the duality of 
government inherent in American federalism, this double 
check—one upon the federal and one upon the state govern- 
ment—ensures to all individuals the protection of their 
rights to life, liberty, and property by the forms and processes 
of law as against arbitrary and tyrannical action on the part of 
either federal or state authorities. The lawrulesand is supreme. 

These “due process of law”’ clauses of the constitution are 
derived from the thirty-ninth chapter of Magna Carta. By a 
long process of historical development this part of Magna 
Carta has been worked into the very essence of American 
constitutional law!. But in America the principle embodied 

1 Lord Coke regarded the words per legem terrae of chapter thirty-nine 
as equivalent to “by due process of law,’’ and the American courts have 


always foilowed his view. See McKechnie, Magna Carta, 2nd ed., p. 381; 
Twining v. New Jersey (1908), 211 U.S. 78, 100, 28 Sup. Ct. 14. 
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in the Great Charter has been given an even wider application 
than it has received in England. Whereas in England the 
principle operates as a check only on the executive and judi- 
cature and not on the legislature, in America it acts as a 
limitation of legislative no less than of executive and judicial 
action. Herein lies one of the fundamental differences be- 
tween the English unwritten and thé American written 
constitution. In America, in contrast with England, the 
legislature is not the legal sovereign and it cannot of itself 
alone alter the fundamental law of the land embodied in the 
federal written constitution. 

Viewed in respect to their main purpose and scope, the “‘ due 
process of law”’ clauses ensure the rule of law throughout the 
republic. The rule of law, as opposed to the rule of arbitrary 
power, lies at the very root of American institutions, both 
state and federal. The English conception of law as the 
embodiment of justice and liberty is thus a fundamental 
characteristic of the whole body of American public law. The 
actual working of this great principle of government and law 
in America presents certain features of contrast with its actual 
working in England. This contrast is due to fundamental 
differences between the English limited monarchy and the 
American federal republic. But the point which I wish to 
emphasize, and it is an important point in our present study, 
is that, despite these differences between the governmental 
forms of the two countries, the same fundamental doctrine of 
the rule of law, the same basic notion of law as the realization 
of the ideals of justice and liberty, prevails in America as it 
does in England. It prevails in America because the Ameri- 
cans have adopted it from England. It is one of the most vital 
of all the English influences upon American political life. 

There is one other special feature of the federal bill of 
rights which I must not fail to mention. In the first amend- 
ment to the constitution it is declared that ‘Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 

hibiting the free exercise thereof.” State constitutions also 
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embody this principle of religious liberty and the separation 
of church and state. Thus, for example, it is provided in the 
New York state constitution that “the free exercise and en- 
joyment of religious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, shall forever be allowed in this 
state to all mankind.” This embodiment of the principle of 
religious liberty in American public law is due to English 
influence. 

The growth of the English ideal of religious liberty, safe- 
guarded by Magna Carta and other provisions of the English 
law, exercised a profound influence upon colonial America, 
and shaped the evolution of constitutions and laws in the era 
of independence. One stream of English influence flowed to 
America with the Pilgrim founders of the colony of Plymouth, 
another with the liberal English catholics who established the 
colony of Maryland. Religious liberty took root in other 
parts of colonial America, but in Plymouth and Maryland it 
was one of the predominant characteristics of law and govern- 
ment. From these two centres the ideals spread to other 
regions, and in the course of time it was worked into the whole 
fabric of American institutions. 

The history of the Pilgrims stands in marked contrast with 
that of the Puritans. The Puritan colonies of New England 
were theocracies in which there flourished the spirit of in- 
tolerance in religion and of opposition to the separation of 
church and state. The Pilgrim colony of Plymouth, founded 
upon the Mayflower Compact, was a community in which 
there were established the ideals of separation between church 
and state, religious freedom, and just and equal laws. The 
Puritan colony of Massachusetts ultimately absorbed the 
little Pilgrim community, but it did not obliterate the Pilgrim 
notions of law and government. These notions persisted and 
constantly widened the sphere of their influence, until they 
permeated the life of the American people and embodied 
themselves in the institutional and legal systern of the United 
States. Nor, in tracing English influence upon the growth of 
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religious liberty in America, should. we overlook the contri- 
bution of the English tolerant catholics who founded the 
colony of Maryland. Lord Acton, in his History of Freedom}, 
declares that ‘“‘the Catholic emigrants [to Maryland] estab- 
lished, for the first time in modern history, a government in 
which religion was free, and with it the germ of that religious 
liberty which now prevails in America.’* The influence of 
the liberal institutions of Maryland upon American history 
has been indeed profound. I shall not attempt to apportion 
to Plymouth and Maryland the share which each contributed 
to the common stock of American ideals. In its own way and 
in its own time each one of these two English colonies 
established in America the foundations of religious freedom; 
and upon these foundations the constitutional and legal safe- 
guards of today have been reared. 

I shall touch but lightly upon the vast subject of slavery in 
its relation to the American ideals of justice and liberty, only 
reminding you that the abolitionists and the pro-slavery party 
held diametrically opposite views as to the nature of human 
liberty. The abolitionists maintained that liberty was the 
birthright of all men equally, while the defenders of slavery 
asserted that liberty was the possession of those alone who 
were fitted for it and that the black men were fitted only for 
complete subjection. There was an irreconcilable difference 
between these two theories of liberty. Lincoln’s position was 
that there should be adherence to the teaching of the Declara- 
tion of Independence that all men are created equal. ‘They 
who deny freedom to others,” he asserted, “deserve it not 
for themselves, and under a just God cannot long retain it?.” 
The fundamental idea which guided Lincoln’s thought and 
action was that slavery and freedom cannot permanently exist 
side by side in modern civilized societies. Applying this 
universal doctrine to American conditions, he maintained 
that the union could not permanently endure so long as half 

2 Bet ekg 

2 See Merriam, History of American Political Theories, 1910, p. 224. 
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of it held to freedom and half to slavery. Lincoln’s aim, and 
the true issue of the civil war, was the preservation of the 
union. The victory of the north settled this question once 
and for all, and it settled at the same time the issue between 
the parties of slavery and of freedom. The principle of the 
president’s Proclamation of Emancipation was embodied, 
after the close of hostilities, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments to the federal constitution. By means 
of these additions to the fundamental law of the republic the 
ideals of justice and of civil and religious liberty inherited 
by the Americans from England have received a far-reaching 
extension of their application. The constitutional and legal 
safeguards and guaranties by which these ideals are carried 
out in practice now protect the black as well as the white 
population of the whole country. 


VII 


I have now directed your attention to the incorporation of 
English ideals of justice and liberty in the constitutional and 
legal system of the United States. It remains for me to point 
out that during the era of independence these English- 
American ideals have exerted a world-wide influence. Their 
application has been extended from the internal or national 
life of America to the life of other communities, and of that 
vaster society of states bound together by international law 
and morality. 

In the first place, American principles of liberty and justice 
have spread to many parts of the world by the influences of 
literature and of social and political intercourse. The ideals 
as embodied in American law and government have served 
as an exemplar and have thus affected the evolution of foreign 
political societies. This voluntary adoption of American legal 
ideals has been a potent factor in the life of the world, a factor 
comparable in its scope and effect to the wide influence of 
British parliamentary institutions. 


The American ideal of liberty profoundly influenced 
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France. The American revolutionary ideas spread to France 
and formed an important factor in the growth of the French 
revolutionary movement which ended in the dominance of 
the notions of “‘liberty, equality, and fraternity.” But, as 
Lord Acton reminds us in his Lectures on the French Revo- 
lution, the influence of America was mpre in the direction 
of presenting to the French people the model of revolution 
accompanied by ordered government than in the direction of 
shaping French institutions themselves. 

Both the American and the French Revolutions affected 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in the new world. The 
ideal of liberty spread to Latin America and helped to trans- 
form the colonies into independent states. If American and 
French notions of liberty have not become as firmly planted 
in Latin America as in the United States and in France, this 
is partly due to the heritage of long centuries of autocratic 
rule during the colonial epoch. But the alignment of Latin 
America on the side of free nations in the present war indi- 
cates that in this part of the world as in others the vestiges of 
autocracy derived from earlier times are doomed to disappear. 
The Latin American republics will take their place in the 
future organization of the world as liberty-loving and justice- 
loving states. This consummation of Latin American evolu- 
tion will be due in no small degree to the influence of the ideal 
of liberty established in the English North American colonies 
and fostered ever since in the federal republic. 

There are still other striking illustrations of the part which 
American ideals of liberty and justice have played in the 
history of foreign countries, but I must pass on to consider 
the second main aspect of the influence of these ideals on the 
world. In the era of independence the American republic 
has itself extended the application of these principles from 
her own internal or national life to the broader field of her 
international relations. In the study of this wider develop- 
ment I shall once more take the preamble to the federal 
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constitution of 1789 as the starting-point. As you will recall, 
the preamble declares that justice and liberty are two of the 
main ideals or objects of the constitution. 


“To ‘ establish justice,’ ” remarks Story, the distinguished Ameri- 
can jurist, “must forever be one.of the great ends of every wise 
government; and even in arbitrary governments it must, to a great 
extent, be practised, at least in respect to private persons, as the 
only security against rebellion, private vengeance, and popular 
cruelty. But in a free government it lies at the very basis of all its 
institutions... . No one can doubt, therefore, that the establishment 
of justice must be one main object of all our State governments. 
Why, then, may it be asked, should it form so prominent a motive 
in the establishment of the national government ??” 


Mr Justice Story finds the answer to this question in the 
inability of each separate state government to ensure justice 
to the other states of the union and their citizens and to 
foreign states and their citizens. This conclusion is founded 
upon the conditions which prevailed in the time of the loose 
confederation of states formed under the stress of the revo- 
lution; for, in the period of the confederation, the central 
government was on the whole weak and ineffectual, in com- 
parison with the power of the individual states. Owing to 
this experience under the Articles of Confederation the 
framers of the federal constitution determined to give the 
central government greater power. One of the ideals which 
guided the work of the framers was that by means of a strong 
central government justice might be established and main- 
tained not only in the separate states, but also throughout the 
entire union and in the still wider field of international re- 
lations. 

This ideal of international justice which inspired the 
framers, and which they embodied in the constitution, is ex- 
pressed in striking terms by one of the ablest of the Chief 
Justices of the United States. 


* Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, 5th ed., vol. I, 
P: 305. 
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“Prior [to the establishment of the Federal Constitution],” 
remarks Mr Chief Justice Jay in the case of Chisholm v. Georgia', 
“the United States had, by taking a place among the nations of 
the earth, become amenable to the laws of nations; and it was their 
interest as well as their duty to provide that those [international] 
laws should be respected and obeyed. In their national character 
and capacity, the United States were responsible to foreign 
nations for the conduct of each separate State relative to the laws 
of nations and the performance of treaties; and there the in- 
expediency of referring all such questions to State courts... be- 
came apparent. While all the States were bound to protect each, 
and the citizens of each, it was highly proper and reasonable that 
they should be in a capacity [by means of a central government], 
not only to cause justice to be done to each and the citizens of 
each, but also to cause justice to be done by each and the citizens 
of each; and that, not by violence and force, but in a stable, 
sedate, and regular course of judicial procedure.” 


The fundamental notion underlying these words of Jay is 
that of interstate and international justice safeguarded by law 
and judicial processes. ‘This is the ideal which the framers 
inserted in the federal constitution, where it has served ever 
- since as a guide to American international policy. The ideal 
was not invented by the framers. In its origin it goes back 
to the old English and English colonial principles of the rule 
of law, and of law as the realization of justice protected and 
enforced by judicial machinery. The striking thing—and 
this is the point which I would emphasize—is that this ideal, 
founded upon English and American evolution, was incor- 
porated in the fundamental law of the republic as the con- 
stitutional basis of its policy in respect to legal relations with 
foreign states. 

The preamble likewise declares liberty to be one of the 
main objects of the American people in ordaining and estab- 
lishing the federal constitution. The actual words of the 
preamble refer only to the liberties of the American people 
themselves: the object of the people is to ‘secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” the blessings of the 


1 2 Dall. 419, 474; Story, op. cit., vol. I, p. 370, n. I. 
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liberty which was traced back through colonial and English 
history to Magna Carta. But the ideal of liberty, thus placed 
in the first words of the constitution, has always occupied a 
prominent place in the foreign policy of the United States. 
Like the ideal of justice, liberty has inspired American states- 
men not only in the realm of national policy and national 
legislation, but also in the sphere of international relations 
and of international morality and law. 

I should like to mention certain of the main features of 
this tendency of the American government to further the 
cause of justice and liberty in the world. 

The American foreign policy known as the Monroe Doc- 
trine has proved to be a powerful factor in the preservation 
and development of free institutions in the new world. In 
its earlier history the Monroe Doctrine saved North America 
as well as South America from the ambitious designs of the 
autocracies of the Holy Alliance, and gave the states of the 
western hemisphere free scope for the development of their 
own systems of justice and liberty, unfettered by European 
interference. In the future the doctrine of President Monroe 
may well enter upon a still wider sphere of usefulness. If 
applied, as has been suggested by certain leading publicists, 
to the lands of the South Pacific and the East, it would serve 
as a barrier to shield these regions from future aggression on 
the part of Germany or of any other autocratic state. 

The freedom of the seas has always been a cardinal feature 
of American foreign policy. By her firm adherence to this 
great principle America has contributed in no small measure 
to the growth of international justice and liberty. America’s 
entry into the present war was largely occasioned by her 
determination that this principle of maritime freedom should 
be respected by Germany and her allies. 

America has played a prominent part in the formulation of 
conventionary international law and in the establishment of 
machinery for the settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful means. Her policy has furthered the development 
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of the principle and process of arbitration and the setting up 
of international courts of justice. The recent pronouncement 
by President Wilson in favour of the formation of a League 
of Nations is but a more extended application of the well- 
established American policy in respect to international justice 
and liberty, an application deemed by the President to be 
necessary for the preservation of the future peace and 
civilization of the world. The fundamental notion which 
underlies this plan of international organization is that all 
the states of the world, large and small alike, shall be safe- 
guarded in the possession of their own national systems of 
justice and liberty and that in international relations these 
two ideals shall also serve as the inspiration of laws and of the 
machinery to enforce them. 

Perhaps the greatest of all America’s contributions to the 
spread of the ideals of justice and liberty- throughout the 
world consists in her active armed participation in the present 
war on land, at sea, and in the air. These ideals of America, 
which are at the same time the ideals of all the allied states 
in their struggle with autocracy and militarism, have been 
admirably expressed by President Wilson in state papers and 
public speeches. Of all his utterances I wish to single out the 
concluding sentences of the Second Inaugural Address, de- 
livered shortly before the American declaration of war. “The 
shadows that now lie dark upon our path,” said the President, 
“will soon be dispelled. We shall walk with light all about us 
if we be but true to ourselves—to ourselves as we have wished 
to be known in the counsels of the world, in the thought of all 
those who love liberty, justice, and right exalted.” In these 
words, a prophecy of America’s momentous decision to throw 
her full strength into the world struggle, we see the true spirit 
of the American people: for them the war is a necessary 
struggle by force for the preservation and the spread of their 
national and international ideals of ‘‘ liberty, justice, and right 


exalted.” 
1 America and Freedom: being the Statements of President Wilson on 
the War (with a preface by Viscount Grey), 1917, p. 44. 
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VIII 


These, then, are the two main aspects of the history of 
American influence upon the spread of principles of justice 
and liberty throughout the world: the diffusion of these 
American principles to other lands, and their embodiment in 
American international policy. In these two ways America’s 
influence upon world evolution has been far-reaching and 
profound. But although this influence has spread outwards 
from America and although it constitutes one of her greatest 
contributions to civilization, it is nevertheless an influence 
which, both in its origins and in its growth, owes much to 
the mother country. England’s share in this whole develop- 
ment consists of two contributions of fundamental import- 
ance. 

England’s first contribution was made in American colonial 
days. The extension of English ideals of liberty and justice to 
the colonies, and their incorporation in law and procedure, 
served not only as the foundation of American national 
development, but also as the basis of America’s influence on 
other countries and on international relations. Transformed 
in many ways by historical processes within the environment 
of the new world, these ideals have always preserved the 
essential characteristics derived from the mother country. 
America’s influence upon the world has been an Anglo- 
American influence. If in today’s lecture I emphasize the 
significance of the English spirit in this influence, I do not 
forget, nor will you forget, that the Americans have con- 
tributed to the spread of Anglo-American principles and pro- 
cesses of freedom and right their own political and legal 
genius. But, fixing our gaze on the English strains in 
American influence on the world, we may not unjustly claim 
that the ideas which have proceeded from the United States 
to France, Latin America, and other lands, and also certain 
vital features of the international policy of the United States, 
have been based in large measure on the heritage from the 
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mother country. If, for example, we examine the American 
project for a League of Nations, we find that the underlying 
conception is English in its origins. In its insistence on the 
rule of law and on the necessity of safeguarding international 
freedom and justice by the machinery of an international 
executive and judicature, President Wilson’s plan is based 
on all preceding centuries of English and Anglo-American 
history. Stress is laid not so much on the fundamental rights 
of man and of nations as on the protection of those rights by 
institutions and procedure. Like the great constitutional 
documents of English and American history, the project of 
a League of Nations expresses the main English conception 
of law as the practical realization of liberty and justice in 
institutional processes. 

England’s second contribution to the world-wide spread of 
American ideals has been made during the period of inde- 
pendence. English progress towards a fuller realization of 
the ideals common to England and America has influenced 
American life and thought; and through this influence Eng- 
land has played a réle in the evolution of America’s notions 
and practices and in their extension beyond her own frontiers. 
Through their active cooperation in international affairs the 
two Anglo-Saxon nations have also influenced each other in 
many ways. Despite periods of conflict and tension, the two 
countries have in general worked together for the furtherance 
of peace and of justice and freedom in the world. Not the 
least of these joint contributions of the two countries has been 
the peaceful settlement of their own disputes for over a cen- 
tury. To the growth of international law and the setting up of 
international judicial machinery they have both contributed 
in no small degree. If we survey the whole history of inter- 
national relations during the hundred and fifty years of 
America’s separate political existence, we shall find that on 
most questions of policy which have involved the ideals 
common to both countries, they have acted together in the 
interest of human progress. 
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There are many historical proofs of English influence on 
American policy to further the cause of liberty and justice 
throughout the world, but I shall mention only two or three 
of them. England’s aloofness from the designs of the Holy 
Alliance both in the old and in the new world led to 
Canning’s suggestion for a joint, or at least a simultaneous, 
declaration by the United States and Great Britain of their 
hostility to the threatened intervention of autocracy in Latin 
America. Although this joint declaration was never made, 
Britain’s attitude helped to crystallize American opinion and 
to shape the policy announced by President Monroe in 1823. 
Similarly, since England’s abandonment of her policy of im- 
pressment of American seamen, both countries have reso- 
lutely maintained, by united action, the principle of the 
freedom of the seas. England’s support of this principle, so 
vital to international intercourse, has acted as a powerful 
factor in the growth of the American policy to insist that all 
maritime powers shall respect the seas as the open highways 
of the world. Likewise the two countries have worked in 
harmony in the great work of establishing the machinery of 
international arbitration, and English influence has con- 
tributed not a little to the placing of arbitral justice in the 
forefront of America’s plan for world peace. Finally, I may 
remind you that Britain’s example during the first years of 
the present war—the example of a great country fighting for 
justice and liberty under the rule of law—powerfully in- 
fluenced America in the formation of her resolve to throw all 
the weight of her numbers and resources into the struggle. 
This is not the least—indeed it is one of the greatest—of all 
English influences upon the development of America as a land 
of high national and international ideals. 

The present union of England and America in this world- 
conflict of opposite ideals is thus based upon long centuries 
of historical development. These centuries are the prophecy 
of the future. The world’s national and international in- 
stitutions and Jaws are even now, in the midst of war, under- 
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going vast processes of transformation; and in the after-war 
period these processes will continue. In this work of re- 
shaping constitutions and laws England and America, as two 
of the chief guardians of civilization, are destined to play a 
role of commanding influence. That influence will be directed 
towards securing the world’s permanent peace by the de- 
struction of arbitrary political and military power and by the 
firm establishment of liberty and justice under the rule of law. 
In the attainment of this high purpose, upon which the future 
welfare and happiness of mankind are dependent, the states- 
men of both countries, acting in unison, will receive their 
greatest inspiration from the ideals which animate the English 
and American peoples alike and which are embodied in the 
principles and procedure of their common law. 
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HEN I was asked to deliver two lectures in this course 

on some subject connected with the United States, I 
felt that I could not do better than give some slight sketch of 
government in the states and municipalities, because the 
part they play both in constitutional development and in 
social reform seems to be too little understood on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

The place of the state governments in American political 
life is particularly important. These forty-eight governments 
are not local authorities charged with certain restricted and 
delegated powers. They are sovereign bodies, the centres of 
traditions and loyalties deeply rooted in the soil of American 
history, and they are, indeed, in large measure the indepen- 
dent and supreme agencies for the formulation and execution 
of those social policies which constitute the main interest and 
activity of modern politics. As the economic and social life of 
the United States becomes more closely knit, the federal 
government is indeed assuming an ever increasing responsi- 
bility for the whole range of economic and industrial pro- 
blems. But this tendency has not yet proceeded far enough 
fundamentally to change the outlook of the average American 
voter. State politics still remain today the centre of those 
reform movements and party struggles through which the 


1 The two lectures reproduced in this and the following chapter were 
delivered without written notes, and they appear here in a somewhat 
expanded form. It will be observed that some of the references and 
quotations in them are later than the date of the lectures. I must 
apologize, especially to any of my American friends who may read these 
lectures, for the incompleteness of my treatment of the subject and for 
any possible inaccuracies. My only excuse is the pressure of other work 
under which these lectures were prepared.—E. P, 
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average voter of a democracy realises his part in the re- 
sponsibilities of self-government. It is in state politics that 
he receives his training in active citizenship. In other words, 
the position and character of the American democracy as a 
member of the Family of Nations grow directly out of the 
activities of the American citizen in the affairs of his state. 

And what is true of the state governments is also, in large 
measure, true of the municipalities. No sphere of govern- 
ment touches more immediately the problems of ignorance 
and poverty which are the material of the social reform move- 
ment. In the affairs of great municipalities like New York, 
Cleveland, and Chicago, many of the ablest and most active 
citizens in the United States find the centre and incentive of 
their public work, while not a few of the most prominent 
figures in national politics have made their first name in 
municipal administration. No study can therefore be more 
important than that of the development of state and muni- 
cipal government in the United States. 

In the present lecture we shall consider some of the features 
of the recent constitutional history of the states and munici- 
palities. We shall then be in a position in the next lecture to 
study the more interesting social reform movements which 
have marked the last two decades. Constitutions and forms of 
government are means to an end, and the incentive to con- 
stitutional changes is commonly the desire of the people for 
social and economic reforms. This has been emphatically the 
case in the United States, but nevertheless an understanding 
of the nature of these constitutional controversies is an 
essential preliminary to the study of political movements of 
more immediate human interest. 

At the outset, it is essential to avoid the mistake of con- 
sidering the states and municipalities as so many water-tight 
compartments. Their nature and their affairs cannot be under- 
stood except in relation to the federal government and the 
nation as a whole. Information as to the American constitu- 
tion can readily be obtained. But, leaving aside for a moment 
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the legal machinery of the constitution, it is important to 
realize that, in actual practice, the connecting link between 
municipal, state, and federal government is represented, not 
by the judges of the supreme court or by the established 
organs of legislation and administration, but by the average 
citizen and voter himself. The unity ofthe United States 
resides and is embodied, not in the president or in congress 
or in the supreme court, but in Jones and Smith who are, 
at one and the same time, citizens of Atlanta, citizens of 
Georgia, and citizens of the United States. 

Now, most of the problems of constitutional government 
in the United States grow out of this concentration of various 
responsibilities in the persons of Jones and Smith. The 
politics of the United States developed early into a two-party 
system, and it early became the aim of each party to organize 
the average voter in all his activities from the election of 
county or municipal officers right up to the election of the 
- president himself. The two parties—Republican and Demo- 
cratic—have aimed at electing party candidates for all these 
offices by the carefully organized vote of the members of the 
party. This involved the most comprehensive organization in 
every sphere, from the local to the national. Such organization 
can only be built up by one method. The tendency naturally 
is for the local party organizer in the county or the city ward 
to secure the support of the voter for the local party candidate 
by satisfying local interests and demands. He then delivers 
the support thus gained to the state organizers for use in 
electing state officers or the members of the state legislature. 
The state organizers in their turn must confirm the support 
of the voters by satisfying such of their interests and demands 
as apply to the large sphere of state government. They then 
deliver this vote to the national party managers for use in the 
congressional and presidential campaigns. Indeed, these 
gradations in the scale of party organization are more elabor- 
ate than here outlined, and include a variety of local interests 
and local predilections of which only a party organizer himself 
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could give an adequate idea. At each stage the party candi- 
dates must be most carefully selected; competing candidates 
must be “choked off”; and any split in the party, even in 
the smallest local politics, must be prevented, lest such a split 
should extend itself gradually into the wider spheres of state 
and national politics. 

It is obvious that in the course of these successive deliveries 
of blocks of votes the actual connexion between the opinions 
of the voter and the policies in favour of which he casts his 
vote becomes fainter and fainter, and at each successive stage 
the party managers are more and more free to formulate 
policies and nominate candidates at their discretion, uncon- 
trolled by any clear expression of the views of the average 
elector. The whole constitutional history of the United States 
from early days has therefore largely centred round the re- 
curring efforts of the voters, at moments of social crisis when 
they have become conscious of desires hitherto unexpressed, 
to devise more representative methods of nominating party 
candidates and formulating party policies. Up to a few years 
ago, these functions were universally performed by the party 
convention. The party convention system originally repre- 
sented a revolt from the former method of nominating candi- 
dates, commonly known as the ‘‘caucus.’’ The convention 
nominally secures a democratic representation of the rank and 
file of the party for the purpose of nominating the party 
candidates and drawing up the party “‘platform.”’ But in the 
course of the last fifty years the convention system itself had, 
in the view of many Americans, hardened into a close cor- 
poration of party managers and their adherents hardly more 
representative than the old caucus. Consequently, in the last 
two decades a new revolt has grown up against what Senator 
Beveridge, in his speech as Chairman of the Convention of 
the Progressive Party in 1912, called “‘the hidden government.” 

This revolt has been intensified by the fact that in the course 
of the rapid economic development of the country—a de- 
velopment due largely to the pioneer efforts of the railways 
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and other great corporations whose success and prosperity 
depended in a peculiar degree upon the legislation and ad- 
ministration of the state governments—such corporations 
came to exert an undue degree of influence and power in the 
management of the parties. This tendency culminated in a 
situation in some states, such as New Hampshire and Cali- 
fornia, where the railways—the Boston and Maine in the 
former case, and the Southern Pacific in the latter—came 
really to control the party “machine” and were felt to be 
the real governing force in the state. 

Before proceeding to give an account of the revolt against 
these conditions, we have to consider one or two other 
features of state government intimately connected with the 
reform movement. The defects in the machinery of repre- 
sentation which we have sketched above are to a certain 
extent common to all democratic nations, though they have 
been intensified in the United States by the size of the 
country and the sub-division of government involved in the 
federal system. Other defects in the state governments 
arise out of factors more or less peculiar to the United States. 

The constitutions of the original thirteen states were 
evolved to a large extent out of the forms of government 
under which they lived in the colonial period. They were 
consequently not at first modelled so closely as the federal 
constitution upon thé strict theory of a definite division of 
powers between executive, legislature, and judiciary. The 
precedent of the federal constitution has, however, had a 
powerful effect upon the constitution of these original 
thirteen states as time has gone on and has more or less 
determined the constitutions of the thirty-five additional 
states established since the union. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that all state constitutions are now based upon 
a more or less strict division of powers between the governor, 
as the chief executive, and a two-chamber legislature, elected 
by manhood, and in many cases by universal, suffrage. In two 
respects, however, these constitutions differ materially from 
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the federal constitution, especially in the case of the newer 
states. In the first place, while under the federal constitution _ 
the president has the appointment of his cabinet and of all 
executive and judicial officers—subject indeed to the consent 
and confirmation of the United States Senate, but on his own 
initiative and at his own choice—in the states a large number 
of the executive officers, including the governor’s immediate 
cabinet, are elected by popular vote, and in many—though 
by no means in all—states, the state judges are also elected 
often for brief terms of office. In the second place, though the 
part played by the United States Congress in controlling the 
internal organization of the executive departments through a 
minute earmarking of appropriations has often been criticized 
by American writers and public men as a serious flaw in the 
efficiency of the federal government, the interference of the 
state legislatures with executive functions has been carried 
to a much greater extreme. The lack of a properly unified 
budget system, either in the state or the federal government, 
is partly responsible for this confusion of executive and legis- 
lative functions, but, in addition to this, in the states the 
legislatures have, from early days, tended to create, by 
statute, boards, commissions, or departments responsible for 
the administration of particular pieces of legislation. This 
multiplication of executive bodies has grown to such a point 
in recent years that, to take one instance, the state of Illinois, 
in enacting an administrative code in 1917, was able to 
abolish more than fifty separate administrative agencies and 
to consolidate them into nine main departments. In another 
middle western state, Kansas, the governor, in his annual 
message for 1917, described the existing condition of the 
state administration in the following language: 


Kansas has admittedly outgrown our present system of govern- 
ment. It is a hodge-podge; a patch-work; antiquated, cumber- 
some, wasteful, inefficient, entirely out of keeping with the more 
scientific systems of business now employed by private concerns 
and many other states. A multiplicity of boards, commissions, 
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divide responsibility which should be concentrated, and by it 
fering with one another often retard the public business. 

These two defects in the state governments have combined, 
in the opinion of many Americans, to sap the sense of execu- 
tive responsibility, to create political friction between the 
governor and his cabinet, to make the arts of politics, rather 
than administrative ability, the qualification for executive 
office, and to render the administration of public business so 
intricate and confused as to preclude any real control over it 
by the governor. The number of names necessarily appearing 
on an election “ticket” precludes the exercise by the voter 
of any real judgment on the qualifications of candidates. The 
difficulty of compiling any sort of coherent “‘ticket”’ gives to 
the party “machines” at once a justification for their exist- 
ence and an opportunity for undesirable manipulation!. The 
election of judges and state officers has been felt, moreover, 
under the old defective machinery of party politics, to en- 
danger the position of just those officials whose independence 
is most essential to good government, by bringing them under 
the control of the party machine and of the “interests ”’ 
which have been suspected of exercising too much influence 
over that machine. 

One final word must be said. The main obstacle to a rapid 
adjustment of government to the new needs of a developing 
society has been felt throughout the United States to lie in 
the system of fixed constitutions on which both the state and 
federal governments have been based. Every state govern- 
ment, as well as the federal government, is carried on under 
a constitution limiting the powers not only of the executive 


1 A few years ago the “‘blanket-ballot’”’ presented to the voters at 
elections in Philadelphia contained some 400 names, the various party 
‘tickets’ being arranged in parallel columns. The result of this is shown 
by a recent article in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, complaining that 
voters have no sort of information about the candidates for whom they 
vote, and urging the formation of a Voters’ League like that already 
existing in Chicago, for the purpose of informing the public, on a non- 
partizan basis, as to the character and record of candidates for office. 
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but of the legislature, and the function of interpreting the 
constitution is confided to the judiciary. “The courts thus 
have the duty of pronouncing whether a given statute passed 
by the legislature is, or is not, in accordance with the con- 
stitution, and therefore, whether it is valid and has the force 
of law. The federal constitution can, in practice, only be 
altered by a vote of a two-thirds majority of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives subsequently 
ratified by a vote of three-fourths of the state legislatures of 
the country. The state constitutions can also only be altered 
by a similar elaborate machinery. A constitutional amend- 
ment, after passage by the state legislature, has to be sub- 
mitted to a referendum of the whole electorate. Another 
method of revising state constitutions is however provided 
for by the periodical summoning of constitutional conven- 
tions charged with the duty of reconsidering and redrafting 
the constitution as a whole. The recommendations of such 
conventions have, however, equally to be submitted to a 
referendum of the electorate and the difficulty of carrying 
through any radical revision is shown by recent experience 
in the state of New York. At the state elections in 1915, a 
new constitution drafted by a constitutional convention and 
embodying many reforms in the machinery of government— 
such, for instance, as a proper budget system—was rejected 
by a large majority at the polls. 

The state constitutions vary a good deal in the limitations 
which they put upon the discretion of the legislature. Some, 
for instance, contain the most elaborate limitations on the 
kind of taxation which the legislature may impose or the kind 
of expenses it may authorize. Thus, for instance, the con- 
stitution of the state of Georgia limits clerical expenditure 
in the governor’s cffice to six thousand dollars. Other con- 
stitutions leave the legislature fairly free. But in general it 
may be said that the existence of strict constitutional limi- 
tations on the discretion of the legislature tends to lessen the 
sense of responsibility felt by the average member. 
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The function of the courts as the interpreters of the con- 
stitution tends to enhance this defect. In recent years, all the 
state legislatures have been under great pressure from public 
opinion to reform industrial conditions in the direction of . 
limiting hours of labour for women in factories and so forth. 
In many cases, laws of this kind have been pronounced un- 
constitutional by the courts. This has resulted in a growing 
popular agitation against the judiciary as an obstacle to pro- 
gress. Reformers have felt themselves unbearably cribbed, 
cabined, and confined within what one authority has called 
“our eighteenth century system of checks and balances... 
the legal, political and philosophical charters called bills of 
right by which our fathers sought to confine courts and 
legislatures and sovereign peoples for all time within the 
straight and narrow course of individualist natural law.” Im- 
provements in administration have suffered in this way no 
less than measures of social reform. Shortly before the out- 
break of the European war an American historian! expressed 
the opinion that ‘“‘so long as our courts retain their present 
functions, no comprehensive administrative reform is 
possible.” 

These remarks are not made with any intention of passing 
judgment upon American methods of government. All the 
questions we have touched on are matters of acute political 
controversy in the United States, and they do not lack their 
analogies in older countries such as England and France. 
What we are attempting to do is not to write a treatise on 
American government, but to outline the recent political 
history of the American states,and the purpose of the fore- 
going sketch has been to give some slight account of the con- 
troversies which, as a matter of history, produced a strong 
reform movement, dating roughly from the beginning of the 
present century. 

The state which in many respects led this movement of 
constitutional reform was Oregon. In a series of elections this 
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state has adopted radically new constitutional methods which 
have come to be known as the ‘‘Oregon Plan.” The first steps 
in this movement were taken in the year 1902, and it is 
interesting to note that they originated more or less in a clash 
between two different social strata within the state. The 
farmers of the interior, who, like all predominantly agri- 
cultural populations, had taken comparatively little part in 
politics, revolted against the conservative party leadership 
identified with the coast towns like Portland. This fact is of 
some importance, as radical movements in the western 
states and, to a certain extent also, in such eastern states as 
New Hampshire, have always tended to take this form. Not 
only the movements of the last twenty years, but earlier 
radical upheavals like the Greenback and Populist agitations 
and even the pre-civil-war radicalism known in American 
history as ‘Jacksonian Democracy,” have originated in a re- 
volt of the farmers against the industrial and commercial 
classes and the urban populations. 

The Oregon Plan was an experiment in “direct legisla- 
tion.” Its main feature was the establishment of the initiative 
and referendum as a method not only of proposing or passing 
amendments of the constitution, but as a normal means of 
legislation on lesser matters. With these measures is associ- 
ated another, namely, the recall—that is to say, the power 
of the voters to recall an elective official before the expiry of 
his term of office if his policy or conduct is considered un- 
satisfactory. The recall has been frequently used in munici- 
palities, sometimes for good, but often for very insufficient 
reason. It has also been applied to state executive officials and 
to judges. Its use in the case of the judiciary is for obvious 
reasons considered more radical and has aroused more oppo- 
sition among conservatives than its application to executive 
or legislative officers. On the other hand, the unpopularity of 
the courts to which we have referred made it one of the chief 
planks in the platform of the radicals in 1912. The recall of 
judges was one of the burning issues of the movement which 
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resulted in Colonel Roosevelt’s campaign for the presidency 
and the formation of the Progressive Party in that year, but 
Colonel Roosevelt, who himself disliked the proposal, con- 
_ verted it into a scheme for the “‘recall of judicial decisions” 
—-that is to say, the right of the voters to reverse a decision of 
the courts in regard to the constitutionality of legislation. 

The initiative, referendum and recall have been adopted in 
many states. ‘They have been the centre of many political 
struggles and the rallying cry of many reformers in recent 
years. The conservatives have, however, insisted that, as a 
matter of fact, these proposals are at best only a shirking of 
the main issue. They argue that the fundamental defect in 
the government of the states is that the system of ‘checks 
and balances” and the excessive number of elective officers, 
combined with the frequency of elections and the brief terms 
for which officials are elected, have sapped the sense of 
individual responsibility on which alone democratic self- 
government is based, and have thrown upon the voters a mass 
of decisions at short intervals with which they are utterly 
unable to cope intelligently. They draw the obvious con- 
clusion that the path of improvement cannot lie in the 
direction of measures which not only add to the burdens 
of the voter, already sufficiently heavy, the duty of answering 
“yes” or ‘‘no,” in a polling booth, to a series of complicated 
or technical legislative proposals—ranging from the reform of 
the state constitution or of the system of public education to 
the fixing of the strength of locomotive headlights—but also, 
by over-riding the legislator through the initiative and 
referendum and by continually threatening the executive 
officer with the recall, cannot but tend to decrease his sense 
of responsibility and to make him more careful of his popu- 
larity and more astute in judging passing currents of opinion 
than intent upon the duties of sound legislation and adminis- 
tration. 

It is no part of our purpose to decide between these con- 
flicting views. But it is for this reason that not only conserva- 
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tive, but nearly all the wisest, reformers have long advocated 
another reform in the state constitutions, commonly known 
as the “short ballot”—that is to say, the reduction, so far 
as possible of the number of elective offices. It is the object of 
this proposal to concentrate in the hands of the governor as 
chief executive the responsibility of appointing administra- 
tive officers and to relieve the voters of responsibilities which 
they cannot properly discharge. While this reform has been 
widely advocated, it has met with considerable opposition 
from the electors who, perhaps naturally, find it difficult to 
understand how reformers who fight under the rallying cry 
“‘the remedy for the evils of democracy is more democracy” 
can recommend, as the first step in that direction, a restriction 
of the functions of the voters. The idea of the short ballot is, 
however, steadily making headway. As an instance of the 
present state of the controversy it may be of interest to quote 
the platforms of the republican and democratic parties in 
the state of Indiana in the pending election contest. The 
republican platform contains the following clause: 


We favour making the office of Attorney-General appointive 
and bringing under one head, responsible to the governor, all 
legal matters of the state. We favour a constitutional amendment 
abolishing the office of State Superintendent of public instruction 
and clerk of the Supreme Court and the re-establishment of these 
offices by legislation making the same appointive, such clerk to be 
appointed by the Supreme and Appellate courts. 


The democratic platform on the other hand says: 


We are opposed to the centralization of the government of 
Indiana by taking away from the people the right to elect the 
Attorney-General and other officers, and placing their appointment 
in the hands of the governor. 


Schemes of direct legislation, whether in the United States 
or in Switzerland, may not unfairly be described as attempts 
to get round the main difficulty of representative government 
by making it less necessary for the people to exercise minute 
care in selecting their representatives. But modern demo- 
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cracies are too deeply committed to representative govern- 
ment to make it possible to ignore the necessity of improved 
methods of election. We have seen above that what may be 
called the machinery of the suffrage has been one of the main 
weaknesses in American politics. It is necessary however to 
give a word of warning here. The general idea of the ““man 
in the street” on this side of the Atlantic about the corrup- 
tion of American party politics is perhaps largely due to the 
reproduction in the English press of the accusations and 
counter-accusations which, in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, were so common a feature of American political 
journalism. Colonel Roosevelt, in a famous phrase borrowed 
from Bunyan,.gave to this type of political controversy the 
sobriquet of ‘“‘muck-raking.”’ Latterly, one or two American 
novels which have gained a certain popularity on this side 
of the Atlantic have contributed towards the same impression. 
Such works of fiction as Winston Churchill’s Coniston and 
Mr Crewe’s Career and Norris’s The Octopus are, as a 
matter of fact, political documents of considerable importance 
and do represent actual conditions in New Hampshire and 
California in the past. But these evils are by no means 
peculiar to American politics. We have their counterpart in 
England and in France, and too much insistence upon them 
tends to obscure the real issues involved. The fact is that 
party machinery in all democratic countries tends to reflect 
very imperfectly the real opinions and wishes of the voters 
and is constantly exposed to very serious abuses. Englishmen, 
in studying the history of American party politics, would be 
well advised to remember that American politics are perhaps 
only more exposed to these dangers because a larger pro- 
portion of the voters in America take an active interest in 
public affairs than in other democratic countries where 
education is less widespread. This clearly makes the proper 
organization of politics at once more difficult and more 
necessary. The spread of intellectual activity and information 
in England is probably making such organization increasingly 
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necessary here. Foreseeing this, even before the war, and 
before the present extension of the suffrage had become a 
burning question, Professor Graham Wallas pointed out 
with great force the analogies between British and American 
political conditions!. ‘Parliament may find itself compelled, 
as many of the American states have been compelled, to pass 
a series of acts for the prevention of fraud in the interior 
government of parties. The ordinary citizen would find then, 
much more obviously than he does at present, that an effec- 
tive use of his voting power involves not only the marking of 
a ballot paper on the day of the election, but an active share 
in that work of appointing and controlling party committees 
from which many men whose opinions are valuable to the 
state shrink with an instinctive dread.” The effort to reform 
party machinery in the United States to which Professor. 
Wallas here refers has led to a series of measures as im- 
portant as, if not more important than, the experiments in 
direct legislation associated chiefly with the state of Oregon. 

The aim which the reformers have set out to secure cannot 
perhaps be more succinctly described than in the words of 
the Chairman of the Republican National Committee, Mr 
Hays, spoken only a few weeks ago: “The purpose of a 
political organization is to elect the candidates and not to 
control the party’s nominations.” The object of a whole 
series of laws passed by the various states in recent years 
has been to place the nomination of party candidates more 
directly in the hands of the voter belonging to the party, thus 
ensuring that a man who offers himself as republican or 
democratic candidate for a state or federal office shall be 
really representative of the members of that party instead of 
having been imposed upon them as their official candidate 
by a small clique of managers. 

Legislation to this end has come to be known by the general 
name of “direct primaries.” The “primary” is the name 
given to the selection of the party candidate before the 


1 Human Nature in Politics, pp. 233-4. 
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election. As we have seen above, this selection had come to 
be made by conventions nominally representative of the 
whole membership of the party, but really very largely 
packed by the party managers. The “direct primary” con- 
sists in the holding of an actual preliminary election at the 
polls, at which all the members of the party can vote for the 
candidate whom they desire to see contest the election. This 
system still leaves it open to the party managers to endorse 
particular candidates, and many American observers have 
pointed out that the “direct primary” often only throws 
back the wire-pulling of the party managers to an earlier 
stage. That is to say, a party convention tends in one form 
or another to precede the holding of the primary elections}. 
This danger is, however, mitigated, if not eliminated, by an 
additional provision, inserted in many direct primary laws, 
enabling any considerable group of voters, who are dis- 
satisfied with the policy or nominations of their party, to 
nominate independent candidates by a signed petition. 
The whole question of the direct primary system is so 
intricate and is giving rise today to so much controversy 
that it is impossible to attempt to give a full description of it 


1 This tendency cannot be better illustrated than by the following 
extract from a recent issue of a New York paper: 

“During the past fortnight the people of New York, having by their 
own act done away with state conventions, held two representative 
political meetings which in most respects amounted to the same thing. 
They assembled not in convention but in conference. They did not 
nominate candidates, but one of them designated a state ticket and the 
other by means of resolutions practically indicated its choice for governor 
who probably will name his own associate nominees.” 

Quoting this extract, a Wisconsin paper comments as follows: 

“So Jong as we have party government and large issues and sets of 
principles on which men differ under our form of government we are 
going to have these gatherings of men who are in general agreement to 
give their views the benefit of formal expression for organized action, 
and for representation in the elections and in the government. 

“The direct primary elections were devised to destroy the conven- 
tions, and of course they failed because the conventions are a natural 
and wholesome growth and development bred of necessity and reflecting 
a developed political capacity.” 
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here. The direct primary laws vary in different states, and 
variations which might appear to a foreign observer to be un- 
important have very marked effects in actual practice. For 

“instance, some states, such as Michigan and Iowa, require 
that a candidate at the primary shall receive a certain per- 
centage of the total vote in order that his selection as a party 
candidate may be valid (forty per cent. of the vote in the case 
of Michigan; thirty-five per cent. in the case of Iowa). In 
other states, such as Wisconsin, Idaho, and North Dakota, a 
system of preferential voting is in force at the primaries under 
which the voter indicates both his first and his second choice 
for a given office, and in case no candidate receives a majority 
as a first choice, the candidate who receives the fewest first 
choice votes is dropped and his votes transferred. Again, in 
other states, such as Minnesota, a system of non-partizan 
primaries is in force for some offices; that is to say, the two 
parties do not hold separate primaries, but the two candidates 
who receive most votes at a unified primary are entitled to 
stand as candidates at the final election. Again, at any rate in 
some states, such as Wisconsin, it is possible for voters be- 
longing to one party and intending to vote for that party’s 
candidate at the final election, to vote at the primary of the 
opposite party in order there to secure the nomination of the 
most unpopular candidate whom their own party nominee 
will have the least difficulty in defeating at the final election. 
In such a case, the direct primary system would appear to put 

a premium on strong party organization because it is only a 
strong party, within which there is no serious competition 
among party candidates, which can afford to allow a con- 
siderable body of its voters to transfer themselves to the 
primary of the opposite party in order to defeat the latter’s 
strongest candidate. 

Another series of measures designed to improve the tone 
of party politics has been the corrupt practices acts which 
have been passed in many states. The necessity for these laws 
has, if anything, been increased by the direct primary system, 
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because the latter tends greatly to “draw out the agony”’ of 
party contests, and to put a greater strain upon party funds 
or the private means of the candidate. Instances of such laws 
are those passed in Arkansas and Nevada shortly before the 
war, the former of which limits the campaign expenditure 
of candidates for congress to seven thoysand five hundred 
dollars, while the latter limits all candidates for office to an 
expenditure of twenty per cent. of one year’s salary. Just 
before the entry of the United States into the war a federal 
corrupt practices bill was pending in congress. In addition, 
one much mooted piece of legislation designed to improve 
party politics has been “the publicity of campaign contri- 
butions.” 

The purpose of direct primary legislation is to increase the 
responsibility and elicit the real opinions of the individual 
voter. No such legislation can produce its full result unless 
the individual actually uses his vote, and there have been 
various recent proposals for enabling or inducing a larger 
percentage of electors to come to the polls. Chief among such 
expedients have been the “‘absent voting” laws now in force 
in twenty-four states, beginning with Vermont in 1896, by 
which electors are permitted to vote at general or primary 
elections, or both, outside the election precinct in which they 
reside. The Massachusetts Constitutional Convention, which 
is now in session, has declared in favour of a more startling 
reform, in the shape of making voting compulsory. Other 
states have taken less drastic measures with the same object; 
for instance, the state of Illinois penalizes failure to vote by 
requiring that jurymen shall be drawn first from the non- 
voters’ list. 

No study of the development of American electoral 
machinery can be complete without a mention of women’s 
suffrage. This movement has gained steadily increasing 
impetus in recent years. Women’s suffrage has been the law 
in some states from very early days. In Wyoming it has been 
in force for nearly fifty years. In Colorado, it was approved 
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by a majority of voters in November 1893, and became a 
part of the state constitution in 1gor. In Utah it was incor- 
porated in the first staté constitution in 1895, after having 
already been in force from 1870 to 1886 before Utah had been 
admitted to statehood. In these cases, the measure was adopt- 
ed almost as a matter of course, as inherent in the principle of 
democratic government; but its extension to older states has 
been the programme of a definite campaign carried on with 
increasing vigour within the last few years. The high-water 
mark of this campaign is represented by the adoption of 
women’s suffrage by the state of New York in the elections 
last November (1917) and the movement now bids fair to 
capture the whole of the United States. There is still, how- 
ever, a strong opposition to it in many states, and the leaders 
of the movement have therefore been endeavouring to secure 
the passage of a constitutional amendment to the federal 
constitution laying down women’s suffrage as the law of the 
whole land. The President has endorsed this policy in a letter 
recently addressed to a member of the United States Senate 
which it may be worth while to quote in full: 


The whole subject of woman suffrage has been very much in my 
mind of late and has come to seem to me part of the international 
situation as well as a question of capital importance to the United 
States. I believe that our present position as champions of de- 
mocracy throughout the world would be greatly strengthened if 
the senate would follow the example of the house of representa- 
tives in passing the pending amendment. I therefore take the 
liberty of writing to call the matter to your attention in this light 
and to express the hope that you will deem it wise to throw your 
vote and influence on the side of this great and now critical 
reform. 


To complete our survey of actual or proposed reforms in 
state government, we must mention the measures designed to 
increase the efficiency of the administrative machinery. We 
have already referred to the consolidation of the administra- 
tive machinery in the state of Illinois, and a similar process 
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is being carried out in many states!. Many of the reforms in 
this sphere are so closely connected with social reform that 
they find their place more properly in the next lecture. Thus 
it would be out of place to deal here with such pieces of con- 
solidating legislation as the Children’s Code passed in Ohio 
in the year 1913. But two sets of measures which have been 
adopted in many states can more easily be mentioned here. 
One of these is the appointment of “economy and efficiency 
commissions” to survey the machinery of the state govern- 
ments, and to recommend reforms. The other, connected 
with legislative rather than administrative efficiency, is the 
establishment of “‘legislative reference bureaux”’ to ensure 
the better drafting of bills introduced into the legislature. 
The pioneer in this latter class of measures was the state of 
Wisconsin, where a legislative reference bureau has been in 
operation for some years in close connexion with the state 
university. 

This sketch of state constitutional movements would be 
far from complete if it omitted similar movements in muni- 


1 The following extract from the San Francisco Chronicle of July 27 
last gives the programme of one of the candidates for governor at the 
pending elections in California. As a campaign document this statement 
should, of course, be accepted with some reserve: 

“Our state affairs are honeycombed with inefficiency, duplication and 
waste. There are «ght different commissions and officers empowered to 
inspect places of employment and safety conditions thereof. One could 
do it all, There are five different offices and commissions charged with 
the enforcement of laws affecting child labor, labor and welfare. One 
. could do it all. There are eight different officers, boards, commissions, 
inspecting foodstuffs and drugs. One could do it all. 

“There are six different boards empowered to supervise the construc- 
tion of works and dams for the storage and distribution of water. One 
could do it all. There are five different boards and commissions author- 
ized to investigate water resources. One could do it all. There are three 
different boards and commissions empowered to apportion water and 
permit appropriations. One could do it all! 

“There are seven different boards and officers that directly and in- 
directly supervise the penal institutions in the state. One could do it all. 
There are thirteen different officers, boards and commissions that have 
directly and indirectly to do with the government of institutions for the 
insane and feeble-minded.”’ 
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cipal politics. American municipalities do not stand on the 
same basis as the state governments. They are not indepen- 
dent or sovereign entities. They have received their powers 
from the state in the form of city charters and, indeed, one of 
the chief movements in municipal politics during recent years 
has been the movement for a fuller measure of self-govern- 
ment in the larger cities. The charters granted by the state 
governments have tended to confine the power of the city 
administration within narrow limits, and the agitation for 
‘municipal home rule” has been greatly strengthened by 
such incidents as that which recently occurred in the state 
of Indiana, where the regulation of the street railways of 
Indianapolis was taken by a decision of the state supreme 
court out of the jurisdiction of the city authorities and placed 
within the province of the state public service commission. 
Nevertheless, as has already been said, the administration of 
the larger municipalities does occupy an extremely important 
place in the political life of the average American citizen. 
Nowhere does he feel more acutely the problems of modern 
government, and nowhere has the constitutional reform 
movement, which we have been considering above, as well 
as the social reform movement which we shall consider in the 
next lecture, been more keenly and energetically conducted. 
As one prominent authority says: ““The countries of Europe 
have not made great changes in their machinery of municipal 
government during the past half century; in this field, 
America has been the world’s chief laboratory for political 
experimentation ?.” 


1 W. B. Munro, The Government of American Cities, 1917, p. 1. The 
following quotation from the same book provides a useful summary: 

“With the adoption of commission charters, moreover, most cities 
have used the opportunity to make other organic changes. The intro- 
duction of provisions for direct legislation and the recall has, for example, 
been a feature of charter revisions almost everywhere. The open, direct, 
non-partisan primary as a means of putting candidates in nomination 
for municipal offices has also found its way into many of the newer 
charters. In Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo and Dayton candidates are 
nominated by petition. Some other cities obviated the necessity for any 
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We have no space here even to begin to enter into the 
technical problems of municipal government. All that can 
be done is to give a general sketch of the most obvious ten- 
dencies. 

All the experiments in constitutional government which we 
have noted in the case of the states have been widely put into 
force also in the sphere of municipal government. In many 
cases these experiments have been made in the municipal 
sphere before they were attempted in the wider sphere of the 
state. The recall has been perhaps more widely applied to 
municipal than to state administration, if only for the reason 
that defects and corruption in municipal administration have 
been more notorious and more keenly felt by the average 
voter than in the vaguer and more general region of state 
policy. Again, women’s suffrage has been in the past, and is 
even now, in operation for municipal elections in states where 
women have not yet secured the suffrage in state or national 
elections. It would take us too long to describe here the 
application to municipalities of measures like the initiative 
and referendum and the direct primary. We must be con- 
tent for this purpose with the indications already given of 
their operation in the sphere of state government. The same 
applies to reforms in the administrative sphere such as the 
economy and efficiency commissions and the consolidation 
of miscellaneous municipal authorities into sound and well- 
constructed departments. But there are other constitutional 
experiments peculiar to the municipalities which we must 
touch on very briefly. 
serious nominating formality by the plan of preferential voting. But all 
these various changes in nomination methods have had the same motive 
behind them,—namely, to break down the power of the party leaders, 
and to give a fair opportunity to those candidates for municipal office 
who might come forward without the pledged support of any political 
organisation. The abolition of party designations on the municipal ballot, 
the simplification and shortening of the ballot itself by a reduction in the 


number of elective officers, the provision of new securities for fairness at 
elections—all these reforms have made unparalleled headway during the 


last ten years.” 
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In the words of the authority already quoted, ‘‘ The real 
renaissance in American state government has come during 
the last dozen years or more, and may be said to have begun 
with the Galveston experiment of 1go1.”’ This “Galveston 
Plan,” as it has come to be known, consists in confiding the 
government of the city to a small elected commission in whose 
hands the whole responsibility for the administration of the 
city is concentrated. It is, indeed, the logical application of 
the principle of the short ballot to the sphere of municipal 
government, because its main aim is to eliminate the multi- 
plicity of elected officials which has been a feature as much 
of municipal as of state constitutions. This ‘commission 
form of government” has spread rapidly in the United 
States. It was, indeed, preceded by an earlier movement for 
the concentration of power in the hands of the mayor—a 
movement which was at one time known as the ‘ Tsar- 
Mayor”’ scheme. But this movement did not really produce 
permanent results and it is round the commission move- 
ment that the main reforms in municipal government have 
centred. 

Much more recently, another plan of municipal govern- 
ment has been started which is commonly associated with the 
city of Dayton, Ohio. Galveston instituted its commission 
form of government as the result of a disaster to the city 
through a tidal wave. In the same way, Dayton reformed its 
government in order to meet the devastation caused by the 
Mississippi floods of 1913. The form of government which 
was adopted was the so-called “‘city manager scheme.”’ This 
scheme provides for a commission as under the Galveston 
Plan; but the commission appoints a city manager as the 
general administrator of the whole municipality. The charter 
of Dayton provides that this manager “shall be appointed 
without regard to his political beliefs and may or may not be 
a resident of the city of Dayton when appointed.” This 
scheme used often to be advocated as an imitation of the 
German system of municipal government. It has been 
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adopted by many cities and may perhaps be regarded as the 
most advanced point reached by the movement now so 
general in the United States towards government by 
“experts.” 

This account of municipal administration is the merest 
outline of a series of municipal reform campaigns which has 
bulked almost as large in the mind of the American voter as 
campaigns for the reform of state and national government. 
These campaigns can, however, better be considered in con- 
nexion with social reform than in connexion with constitu- 
tional progress. Before we leave the question of constitutional 
developments in municipalities, there is, however, one point 
which should be made clear. 

It may have occurred to the reader that, while this lecture 
opened with an explanation of the effect upon American 
politics of what often appears to be an excessive uniformity of 
party organisation in all spheres of government, no account 
has been given of any reform in the electoral machinery of 
the states designed to create a different alignment of parties 
in state affairs, from that which exists in national affairs. As 
a matter of fact, there have been one or two movements in the 
states for the creation of new parties. But even such new 
movements as that of the Non-Partisan League in the state 
of North Dakota, which is a burning question in the United 
States at the present moment, commonly take the form rather 
of an attempt to capture one or other of the old party machines 
than of the establishment of a new party. The Non-Partisan 
League, indeed, disclaims such a purpose. As we shall see at 
the end of this lecture, even if a new party is formed in any 
one of the states, its inevitable tendency is to extend its 
activities to national affairs. It must be remembered that, 
under the constitution, it lies with the state government to 
determine the electoral machinery by which the national 
government and the president are elected. Party government 
in the states is thus so closely bound up with the party govern- 
ment of the nation that, though a new party may be started in 
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a state, there is little possibility of state politics being run for 
any considerable period on different party lines from those 
which apply in federal politics. It is in municipal politics that 
the need for different alignments is most keenly felt. A large 
and growing body of American opinion feels it anomalous 
that the affairs of municipalities should be dealt with by the 
same party machinery that deals with great national political 
controversies, and it is therefore in the municipalities that the 
system of nomination by petition has borne its fruit in the 
formation of parties with programmes based, not on general 
political considerations, but on the actual needs of the par- 
ticular city government concerned. Reform movements in 
municipalities like those which elected Mr Mitchell as reform 
mayor of New York in 1913, and Mr Blankenburg as reform 
mayor of Philadelphia in 1912, have been “fusion” move- 
ments formed by a coalition of republicans and democrats. 
Even in the municipal sphere, however, it has proved difficult 
to prevent a relapse into the old party divisions, and all that 
can be said at present is that the formation of distinct parties 
in municipal affairs is recognised by a large body of American 
opinion as essential to good municipal government. 

No mere enumeration of these constitutional experiments 
can give a proper idea of the political history of the states and 
municipalities during the last few years. The measures coldly 
set out in this lecture have been programmes about which 
great political campaigns have been conducted with as much 
fervour and with as great a sense of the issues involved as the 
most famous parliamentary campaigns in the United King- 
dom. Reformers have staked their political lives upon them. 
Conservatives have opposed them, not from selfish or sordid 
motives, but on the highest grounds of principle. During the 
first decade of the twentieth century, state after state exploded 
as it were into radical movements of this kind. In the year 
Igio two great campaigns were fought—those of Governor 
Johnson in California and Governor Bass in New Hampshire 
—which attracted the attention of the whole country. 
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I began this lecture by pointing out that no study of the 
state governments as isolated water-tight compartments could 
approach the full truth, and that the real key to an under- 
standing of American politics is the concentration in the 
individual voter of various responsibilities as a citizen of his 
city, his state, and his nation. The history of these great reform 
movements in the various states points the moral of these re- 
flections. They did not begin and end within the state boun- 
daries. As soon as these movements had reached a certain 
point the individual voter was bound to transfer the principles 
and programmes for which he stood at state elections to the 
sphere of federal politics. These movements took place at a 
time when the Republican Party was in control of the federal 
government. Within that party there grew up, about the year 
1909, what was known as an “‘insurgent”’ group, composed 
mainly of representatives from middle western states. This 
group was led by men like the late Senator Dolliver of Iowa, 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, and Mr (now Senator) 
Norris of Nebraska. The activities of this group culminated 
in 1912 when Colonel Roosevelt, having failed to capture the 
Republican Party itself, formed the Progressive Party and 
conducted a national campaign on a platform embodying the 
whole reform movement which had long been growing up in 
the various states. The history of these political developments 
must however be left to my next lecture. 
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lie would be impossible, within the compass of an hour’s 
lecture, to give any adequate enumeration of the social re- 
forms which have been effected or attempted in the United 
States in recent years. All that I can do is to convey some idea 
of the origins and general direction of the reform movement. 

The history which I shall try to sketch has very serious 
lessons for us in this country, especially at this moment. For 
many years past, Englishmen have too commonly regarded 
government in the United States as backward and defective. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, Americans may, with truth, point 
today—as the authors of the Federalist pointed one hundred 
and thirty years ago—to the “numerous innovations dis- 
played in the American theatre in favour of private rights 
and public happiness.” A knowledge and appreciation of 
American reform movements is our surest path to a better 
understanding between the two countries, just as it is upon 
the recent advances in British social policy that the increasing 
respect now felt in America for this country is perhaps chiefly 
based. Moreover, American history in this sphere has warn- 
ings for us to which it would be well for us to pay heed at 
the present moment, when we hope that we are nearing the 
end of the war. 

The modern domestic history of the United States dates 
from the civil war, just as its history in the international 
sphere may be said to date from the Spanish war. The civil 
war roused throughout the country, north and south, an 
idealistic fervour of which it is difficult today to convey any 
adequate impression. Something of the old spirit, however, 
still lives today in the Memorial Day addresses of men like 
Justice Holmes. Both the soldiers of the north, who felt 
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themselves to be fighting for the highest principles of liberty, 
and those of the south, who went down to defeat in defence 
of their homes and of an order of society which they loved, 
possessed, at the close of the war in 1865, a fund of moral 
feeling and determination which seemed to open the way for 
the building up of a ‘‘new world.” That feeling is enshrined 
for all time in the words of Lincoln’s Second Inaugural— 
words spoken with rare magnanimity at the close of a bitter 
struggle in the name, not only of the north but of the south 
as well. 

But the material forces which converged upon the United 
States in the last thirty-five years of the nineteenth century 
were too strong. Rapid industrial development on an un- 
precedented scale, a tremendous increase in material pros- 
perity, and the pioneer work of settlement west of the Missis- 
sippi absorbed the energies generated by the war. The stream 
of immigrants from Europe flooded the industrial sections of 
the country and almost swamped the old order of American 
life there. Years elapsed before Americans could find them- 
selves again in the new problems created by these profound 
changes in the very texture of their society. Finally, all 
American historians are now agreed that the government’s 
policy towards the “‘rebel”’ states on the morning after the 
war lacked both sympathy and generosity and failed to heal 
divisions or, in Lincoln’s words, to “bind up the nation’s 
wounds.”’ That policy became the battle-ground of party 
struggles and of a violent constitutional controversy between 
congress and the president. The confusion and suffering of 
the south in the ten years succeeding the war gave to the 
word “reconstruction”’—now in all men’s mouths as a sym- 
bol of hope—an evil meaning in American history. 

But in spite of these difficulties and failures the quarter of 
_ a century following the civil war was marked by a sporadic 
and growing radicalism. The radical movements centred 
mainly in the middle western states. They represented the 
discontent of the western farmers with the party machines 
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and with the influence of the big industrialists of the east, 
and their practical programmes turned largely on questions 
arising out of the burden of the war debt in its relation to the 
financial needs of the agricultural population in the more 
newly settled regions of the country. In the earlier years of 
the period indeed when, for instance, the liberal republican 
movement started in. Missouri in 1870, this western senti- 
ment had leaders whose eyes were directed to broader issues 
—to a sounder policy of reconstruction, to civil service reform, . 
and to a revolt against the somewhat sordid atmosphere of 

Washington during Grant’s presidency. In the later years 
labour took an increasing part with the farmers in political 
action, and this cooperation considerably modified the charac- 
ter of radical programmes. But, broadly speaking, the back- 
bone of this western radicalism was constituted by the 
farmers’ ideas about finance and credit. This was the actual 
origin of the so-called “Greenback Movement” between 
1876 and 1884. The Populist Party, which made its first 
appearance in 1890, had a rather more complicated origin 
and a rather wider policy. It grew out of a combination 
between the Greenbackers, the Grangers and the Farmers’ 
Alliance, representing the agriculturalists, and the Union 
Labour Party representing the workmen. Concurrently with 
the greenback and populist movements, and in varying rela- 
tion to those movements, a series of more or less ephemeral 
labour parties grew up, beginning with the National Labour 
Union in 1869. Without going into details as to the develop- 
ment of these various parties, it may be enough to say that, 
in so far as they did not merge again with the radical demo- 
crats, they took their final form in the two existing socialist 
parties of the present day—the Socialist Party and the 
Socialist Labour Party. These parties, while they play today 
a certain part in local politics in some states, have had little 
influence in the national sphere. The populists and the 
farmers’ movement which so largely supported them merged 
themselves for the most part in the Democratic Party in the 
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campaign of 1896, when the Democratic Convention at 
Chicago and the Populist Convention at St Louis united in 
selecting Mr W. J. Bryan as presidential candidate on the 
“free silver” platform. This campaign represented the culmi- 
nation of these earlier radical movements, and its financial 
platform corresponded closely to the demands to which we 
already referred as the original motive of those movements. 
This financial programme proved however to be ephemeral. 
As a basis and starting-point for a national programme of 
improved industrial and general living conditions and better 
business methods it proved weak and mistaken, and the 
leadership of the social reform movement passed at the end 
of the century from the radical democracy of the middle 
west to the Republican Party under Colonel Roosevelt. 

Before we consider the social reform movement as it 
developed under the republican régime—and its identifica- 
tion with the Republican Party was, in large measure, for- 
tuitous—two points must be mentioned. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century, America was 
startled by signs of the social problems created by unre- 
strained industrial expansion. One or two great strikes, 
especially those in the Pullman Car Works at Chicago and 
in the Homestead Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
warned the country of the existence of labour conditions and 
labour unrest which threatened the peace and the good name 
of the United States. : 

The second point, to which a bare reference will be suffi- 
cient, is the beginning of government restrictions on the 
activities of business enterprises. The passage by congress of 
the original Sherman Acts and railway legislation is a subject 
falling more properly within the scope of Mr Kennedy’s 
lecture on the relation between government and business, 
because these laws were based less upon any social reform 
programme than upon a desire to maintain and equalize 
competitive conditions in American industry. In the whole 
history of the American social reform movement, however, 
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the demand for ‘‘social betterment’’in the interests of the 
working classes and the campaign against trusts and mono- 
polies in the real or supposed interests of the consumer are 
almost inextricably mingled, and it is difficult to treat them 
separately. The workman, apart from the submerged immi- 
grant of the slums, is indeed recognised less in America as 
representing a distinct class than in thé older countries of 
Europe, and the spectacled, insignificant, and nervous figure 
of the “‘ plain citizen” is a more popular emblem of democracy 
in cartoons and posters than that of the manual worker. At 
any rate it may be said that this railway and anti-trust 
legislation directed the attention of public opinion towards 
the need for a definite programme of government action in 
regard to industrial conditions. 

Before, however, this feeling could take shape, the Spanish 
war broke upon the country, and it was not until the return 
of peace that any social reform programme could be drawn 
up. Its real growth dates from the accession of Colonel 
Roosevelt to the presidency shortly after the close of the war, 
and it is with his name, more than with that of any other 
public man, that the new development of American internal 
policy is identified. 

Not that Colonel Roosevelt launched any new philosophy 
of reform or advocated any startling innovations. It was rather 
his function to focus vague discontent and divergent aspira- 
tions into a rough common sense practical programme. There 
is, in fact, a remarkable analogy, though there are also re- 
markable differences, between his part in the reform move- 
ment and that played later by Mr Wilson on his accession to 
the presidency in 1913. In each case, reform sentiment had 
lost its leadership and was tending to become incoherent and 
violent. What Colonel Roosevelt did in taking up and develop- 
ing on lines of common sense the somewhat rhetorical pro- 
grammes of Mr Bryan and his predecessors, Mr Wilson did, 
twelve years later, in concentrating the enthusiasms of the 
insurgent republican and progressive movements on a 
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thoughtful programme. The methods of the two men were, 
however, widely different, for while Mr Wilson seemed able, 
at the outset of his presidency, to cast the mantle of his 
eloquence over the whole range of the reformer’s aspirations, 
addressing himself rather to the spirit behind them than to 
the specific causes of discontent, Colonel Roosevelt tended 
rather to go direct for one or two central concrete points, using 
simpler language and appealing to plainer moralities. 

President Roosevelt’s starting-point as a reform leader can- 
not be better marked than by the following passage from his 
first message! to congress on 3rd December, 1901: 


The most vital problem with which this country, and for that 
matter the whole civilised world, has to deal, is the problem which 
has for one side the betterment of social conditions, moral and 


1 A comparison of this message with President Wilson’s First Inaugural 
may be of interest as indicating the different genius of the two men. The 
following extracts from the Inaugural may be quoted: 

“There has been a change of government....It means much more than 
the mere success of a party....No one can mistake the purpose for which 
the Nation now seeks to use the Democratic Party. It seeks to use it to 
interpret a change in its own plans and point of view....We have been 
refreshed by a new insight into our own life....We see that in many 
things that life is very great. It is incomparably great in its material 
aspects, in its body of wealth, in the diversity and sweep of its energy, 
in the industries which have been conceived and built up by the genius 
of individual men and the limitless enterprise of groups of men....But 
the evil has come with the good, and much fine gold has been corroded. 
With riches has come inexcusable waste....We have been proud of our 
industrial achievements, but we have not hitherto stopped thoughtfully 
enough to count the human cost, the cost of lives snuffed out, of energies 
overtaxed and broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost to the men 
and women and children upon whom the dead weight and burden of it 
all has fallen pitilessly the years through....At last a vision has been 
vouchsafed us of life as a whole. We see the bad with the good, the 
debased and decadent with the sound and vital. With this vision, we 
approach new affairs. Our duty is to cleanse, to reconsider, to restore, to 
correct the evil without impairing the good, to purify and humanize 
ue process of our common life without weakening or sentimentalizing 

. The feelings with which we face this new age of right and oppor- 
ne sweep across our heartstrings like some air out of God’s own 


presence, where paneer and mercy are reconciled and the judge and the 
brother are one,’ 
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physical, in large cities, and for another side the effort to deal with 
that tangle of far-reaching questions which we group together 
when we speak of “labor.” The chief factor in the success of 
each man—wage worker, farmer, and capitalist alike—must ever 
be the sum total of his own individual qualities and abilities. 
Second only to this comes the power of acting in combination or 
association with others. Very great good has been and will be 
accomplished by associations or unions of wage workers, when 
managed with forethought, and when they combine insistence 
upon their own rights with law-abiding respect for the rights of 
others. The display of these qualities in such bodies is a duty to 
the Nation no less than to the association themselves. Finally, 
there must also in many cases be action by the Government in 
order to safeguard the rights and interests of all. Under our Con- 
stitution there is much more scope for such action by the State 
and the municipality than by the Nation. But on points such as 
those touched on above the National Government can act. 

When all is said and done, the rule of brotherhood remains as 
the indispensable pre-requisite to success in the kind of national 
life for which we strive. Each man must work for himself, and 
unless he so works no outside help can avail him; but each man 
must remember also that he is indeed his brother’s keeper, and 
that each at times stumbles or halts, that each at times needs to 
have the helping hand outstretched to him. To be permanently 
effective, aid must always take the form of helping a man to help 
himself; and we can all best help ourselves by joining together in 
the work that is of common interest to all. 


President Roosevelt’s first steps in reform were more con- 
cerned with the control of the great corporations than 
specifically with labour policy. In the earlier part of the 
message just quoted he proposed the establishment of a new 
Department of Commerce and Industries, whose province it 
should be ‘‘to deal with commerce in its broadest sense in- 
cluding, among other things, what concerns labor and all 
matters affecting the great business corporations and our 
merchant marine,” and in introducing this proposal he re- 
ferred to the ‘‘ widespread conviction in the minds of the 
American people that the great corporations known as trusts 
are in certain of their features and tendencies hurtful to the 
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general welfare,” and “that combination and concentration 
should be not prohibited, but supervised and, within reason- 
able limits, controlled.” He added: ‘In my judgment, this 
conviction is right.” 

As already said, it is not our province here to discuss these 
general economic problems. Perhaps the development of 
President Roosevelt’s policy into the definite region of labour 
regulation and social reform may be said to date from another 
great strike which took place in the anthracite coal mines in 
the winter of 1902-3. This strike was settled by the appoint- 
ment of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission which pre- 
sented its report to the president on the 18th March, 1903. 
As a result of this disturbance, a Bureau of Mines was estab- 
lished in Washington which has ever since that time concerned 
itself with a general supervision of conditions in the coal 
mines; but perhaps the most important work done by the 
commission was the embodiment in its report of the fol- 
lowing statement which marks a definite stage in a bitter 
conflict between labour and capital in the whole coal 
industry: 

It is adjudged and awarded that no person shall be refused 
employment or in any way discriminated against on account of 
membership or non-membership in any labor organisation, and 
that there shall be no discrimination against or interference with 


any employee who is not a member of any labor organisation by 
members of such an organisation. 


It is not our purpose here to follow the development of a 
national labour policy, for the subject of this lecture is social 
legislation and administration in the states and municipalities 
rather than in the national sphere. This selection of a subject 
is justified by the narrowness of the powers of the federal 
government in such matters. The Bureau of Mines, for in- 
stance, is really little more than an advisory, investigatory 
and co-ordinating bureau with few administrative powers. 
The limitation on the powers of the federal government 
cannot better be summed up than in the following further 
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quotation from a speech of President Roosevelt’s at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, on the 6th April, 1903: 


Of course the National Government has but a small field in 
which it can work in labor matters. Something it can do, how- 
ever, and that something ought to be done. Among other things 
I should like to see the District of Columbia, which is completely 
under the control of the National Government, receive a set of 
model labor laws. Washington is not a city of very large industries, 
but still it has some. Wise labor legislation for the city of Washing- 
ton would be a good thing in itself, and it would be a far better 
thing, because a standard would thereby be set for the country 
as a whole. 

In the field of general legislation relating to these subjects the 
action of Congress is necessarily very limited. Still there are 
certain ways in which we can act. Thus the Secretary of the Navy 
has recommended, with my cordial and hearty approval, the 
enactment of a strong employers’ liability law in the navy-yards 
of the nation. It should be extended to similar branches of the 
Government work. Again, sometimes such laws can be enacted 
as an incident to the nation’s control over interstate commerce. 
In my last annual message to Congress I advocated the passage 
of a law in reference to car couplings—to strengthen the features 
of the one already on the statute books, so as to minimize the 
exposure to death and maiming of railway employees. Much 
opposition had to be overcome. In the end an admirable law 
was passed “‘to promote the safety of employees and travellers 
upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce to equip their cars with automatic couplers and 
continuous brakes, and their locomotives with driving-wheel 
brakes,”’ This law received my signature a couple of days before 
Congress adjourned. It represents a real and substantial advance 
in an admirable kind of legislation. 


It has been, however, necessary to give a general idea of 
the development of national sentiment and policy in the 
United States on social reform matters in order that what we 
have to say about state and municipal administration and 
legislation may fall into its proper place. Before passing on to 
this subject, we may conclude our consideration of the 
development of national sentiment by mentioning one other 
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strike of later date which will probably be remembered in 
history as marking a further stage in that development. The 
closing years of the last and the opening years of the present 
century had been marked by violent labour lawlessness in the 
far western states, especially in the mines. That these con- 
ditions are not yet eradicated was shown last year by the 
activities of the I.W.W. in the lumber regions of the far 
west, and the strikes in the copper mines in Montana and 
Arizona’; but in its earlier and much more acute stages this 
anarchy was identified with an older labour body called the 
Western Federation of Miners, which, after terrorizing states 
like Colorado and Idaho for many years, was more or less 
broken up after the assassination of the Governor of Idaho in 
1905. Some of the leaders of the Federation later transferred 
their activities to the organisation of the I1.W.W. In February 
1912, a strike broke out among the textile workers in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts. The workers almost all belonged to 
the poorer class of immigrants. They were led by two Italians 
—Ettor and Giovannitti. The strike was unorganised in its 
origin, but the I.W.W. stepped in and took over the leader- 


1 The Report of the President’s Mediation Commission, which visited 
Arizona at the end of last year, provides a useful indication of the origins 
of these conditions: 

“Amidst all the diversity of conditions in the four copper districts 
there were three basic claims urged by the men and resisted by the 
companies: 

“‘(a) While not expressed in so many words, the dominant feeling of 
protest was that the industry was conducted upon an autocratic basis.... 

‘‘(b) The men sought the power to secure industrial justice in matters 
of vital concern to them.... 

‘(c) The men demanded the removal of certain existing grievances as 
to wages, hours, and working conditions, but the specific grievances 
were, on the whole, of relatively minor importance. The crux of the 
conflict was the insistence of the men that the right and the power to 
obtain just treatment were in themselves basic conditions of employ- 
ment, and that they should not be compelled to depend for such treat- 
ment on the benevolence or uncontrolled will of the employers. 

“Broadly speaking, American industry lacks a healthy basis of rela- 
tionship between management and. men.. 

‘‘Too many labor disturbances are due to the absence of disinterested 
processes to which resort may be had for peaceful settlement.” 
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ship. The violence of the strike, followed as it was by one or 
two similar labour disturbances in other cities, had_a distinct 
effect in forcing upon the attention of the American people 
the magnitude of the problems connected with immigrant 
labour, and, coming as it did at the moment when Colonel 
Roosevelt was organising his campaign for the presidency 
on a radical reform platform, it played some part, as shown 
in one provision of the Progressive Party’s programme quoted 
below, in stirring up radical feeling and pointing the moral 
of the possible effects of a conservative laissez-faire policy in 
regard to industrial conditions. 

In the preceding lecture, we touched on the origin of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s campaign. In order to place the reform 
activities of the states and municipalities in their proper 
light, it may be as well here to quote some of the provisions 
of the platform drawn up by the national convention of the 
Progressive Party at Chicago in the summer of 1912. That 
convention, which nominated Colonel Roosevelt as candidate 
for the presidency, and Governor Johnson of California, 
whom we mentioned in the preceding lecture, for the vice- 
presidency, was conducted amid scenes of enthusiasm diffi- 
cult to describe and its platform was hailed by many leaders 
of social reform like Miss Jane Addams of Chicago as sum- 
ming up all the programmes for which they had been 
struggling since the first awakening of American sentiment 
to a realisation of the condition of the people. The relevant 
passages of the platform were as follows: 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The conscience of the people, in a time of grave national prob- 
lems, has called into being a new party, born of the nation’s 
awakened sense of justice.... 

We hold, with Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln, that 
the peoples are the masters of their Constitution to fulfil its pur- 
poses and to safeguard it from those who, by perversion of its 
intent, would convert it into an instrument of injustice. In accord- 
ance with the needs of each generation, the people must use their 
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sovereign powers to establish and maintain equal opportunity and 
industrial justice, to secure which this government was founded 
and without which no republic can endure.... 


RULE OF THE PEOPLE 


The Progressive party, committed to the principle of govern- 
ment by a self-controlled democracy expressing its will through 
representatives of the people, pledges itself to secure such altera- 
tions in the fundamental law of the several states and of the 
United States as shall insure the representative character of the 
government. In particular, the party declares for direct primaries 
for the nomination of state and national officers, for nation-wide 
preferential primaries, for candidates for the Presidency, for the 
direct election of United States Senators by the people; and we 
urge on the states the policy of the “short ballot,” with responsi- 
bility to the people secured by the initiative, referendum, and 
recall. 

AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 


The Progressive party, believing that a free people should have 
the power from time to time to amend their fundamental law so 
as to adapt it progressively to the changing needs of the people, 
pledges itself to provide a more easy and expeditious method of 
amending the federal constitution. 


NATION AND STATE 


Up to the limit of the Constitution, and later by amendment of 
the Constitution, if found necessary, we advocate bringing under 
effective national jurisdiction those problems which have expanded 
beyond reach of the individual states... . 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


The Progressive party, believing that no people can justly 
claim to be a true democracy which denies political rights on 
account of sex, pledges itself to the task of securing equal suffrage 
to men and women alike. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES 


We pledge our party to legislation that will compel strict 
limitation of all campaign contributions and expenditures, and 
detailed publicity of both before as well as after primaries and 
elections. 
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THE COURTS 


The Progressive party demands such restriction of the power 
of the courts as shall leave to the people the ultimate authority 
to determine fundamental questions of social welfare and public 
policy. ay 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE 


The supreme duty of the nation is the conservation of human 
resources through an enlightened measure of social and industrial 
justice. We pledge ourselves to work unceasingly in state and 
nation for: 

Effective legislation looking to the prevention of industrial 
acciderits, occupational diseases, overwork, involuntary un- 
employment, and other injurious effects incident to modern 
industry. The fixing of minimum safety and health standards 
for the various occupations, and the exercise of the public 
authority of state and nation, including the federal control 
over interstate commerce and the taxing power, to maintain 
such standards. The prohibition of child labor. 

Minimum wage standards for working women, to provide 
a “‘living wage”’ in all industrial occupations. The general 
prohibition of night work for women and the establishment 
of an eight hour day for women and young persons. 

One day’s rest in seven for all wage workers. The eight 
hour day in continuous twenty-four-hour industries. 

The abolition of the convict contract labor system; sub- 
stituting a system of prison production for governmental 
consumption only and the application of prisoners’ earnings 
to the support of their dependent families. 

Publicity as to wages, hours and conditions of labour; full 
reports upon industrial accidents and diseases, and the open- 
ing to public inspection of all tallies, weights, measures, and 

’ check systems on labor products. 


HEALTH 


We favour the union of all the existing agencies of the federal 
government dealing with the public health into a single national 
health service.... 
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BUSINESS 


...To that end we urge the establishment of a strong federal 
administrative commission of high standing, which shall maintain 
permanent active supervision over industrial corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce, or such of them as are of public import- 
ance, doing for them what the government now does for the 
national banks, and what is now done for the railroads by the 
interstate Commerce Commission. 


THE IMMIGRANT 


Through the establishment of industrial standards we propose 
to secure to the ablebodied immigrant and to his native fellow 
workers a large share of American opportunity. 

We denounce the fatal policy of indifference and neglect which 
has left our enormous immigrant population to become the prey 
of chance and cupidity. We favour governmental action to en- 
courage the distribution of immigrants away from the congested 
cities, to rigidly supervise all private agencies dealing with them 
and to promote their assimilation, education and advancement... . 


As indicating the other side of this struggle, the following 
passages of Mr ‘Taft’s speech accepting the republican 
nomination for the presidency in the same year may show 
the high ground taken by conservatives in opposition to the 
demands of the radicals: aS 


In the work of rousing the people to the danger that threatened 
our civilisation from the abuses of concentrated wealth and the 
power it was likely to exercise, the public imagination was wrought 
upon and a reign of sensational journalism and unjust and un- 
principled muckraking has followed in which much injustice has 
been done to honest men. Demagogues have seized the oppor- 
tunity further to inflame the public mind and have sought to turn 
the peculiar conditions to their advantage.... 

In the ultimate analysis, I fear, the equal opportunity which is 
sought by many of those who proclaim the coming of so-called 
social justice involves a forced division of property, and that 
means socialism... . 

I have the fullest sympathy with every reform in governmental 
and election machinery which shall facilitate the expression of the 
popular will. But these gentlemen propose to reform the Govern- 
ment, whose present defects, if any, are due to the failure of the 
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people to devote as much time as is necessary to their political 
duties, by requiring a political activity by the people three times 
that which the people thus far have been willing to assume; and 
thus their remedies, instead of exciting the people to further 
interest and activity in the Government, will tire them into such 
an indifference as still further to remand control of public affairs 
to a minority. 

Instead of giving us the benefit of any specific remedies for the 
hardships and evils of society they point out, they follow their 
urgent appeals for closer association of the people in legislation 
by attempting to cultivate the hostility of the people to the courts 
and to represent that they are in some form upholding injustice 
and are obstructing the popular will. 

The Republican party stands for none of these innovations. It 
refuses to make changes simply for the purpose of making a change, 
and cultivating popular hope that in the change something bene- 
ficial, undefined, will take place. It does not believe that human 
nature has changed... .We do not know any way to avoid human 
injustice but to perfect our laws for administering justice, to 
develop the morality of the individual, to give direct supervision 
and aid to those who are, or are likely to be, oppressed, and to give 
as full scope as possible to individual effort and its rewards. 
Wherever we can see that a statute which does not deprive any 
person or class of what is his is going to help many people, we 
are in favor of it. We favor the greatest good to the greatest 
number, but we do not believe that this can be accomplished by 
minimizing the rewards of individual effort, or by infringing or 
destroying the right of property which, next to the right of liberty, 
has been and is the greatest civilising institution in history. In 
other words, the Republican party believes in progress along the 
lines upon which we have attained progress already. We do not 
believe that we can reach a millennium by a sudden change in all 
our existing institutions. We believe that we have made progress 
from the beginning until now, and that the progress is to continue 
into the far future; that it is reasonable progress that experience 
has shown to be really useful and helpful, and from which there 
is no reaction to something worse. 

The Republican party stands for the Constitution as it is, with 
such amendments adopted according to its provisions as new con- 
ditions thoroughly understood may require. We believe that it has 
stood the test of time, and that there have been disclosed really 
no serious defects in its operation. 
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Perhaps the chief feature of American internal history 
during the last five years, into which we have no space to 
enter here, is the extent to which President Wilson has been 
able to heal this strong division of opinion and to put the 
general course of social reform beyond the danger of either 
being swamped by revolutionary unrest or dammed by con- 
servative principles. Unrest is indeed still at this moment a 
marked feature of American political life, even in the midst of 
all the preoccupations of war. For instance, the last two years 
have witnessed the rapid growth in North Dakota and the 
neighbouring states of a new farmers’ movement, commonly 
known as the Non-Partisan League, and revolutionary 
socialism is probably, in one form or another, a common 
creed among considerable sections of immigrant labour; but 
the national policy of reform, now irrevocably launched on 
radical lines, is probably developing too fast and has now 
secured too full a measure of agreement to make such move- 
ments of permanent significance. 

It is, then, in this general atmosphere of a striving after 
social betterment through government action that the 
American states and municipalities have taken up the problem 
of reform. 

As the movement for constitutional innovation was, at the 
outset, particularly identified with the state of Oregon, so 
the new departures in social legislation and administration 
have been largely identified with the state of Wisconsin. For 
reasons which have already been partly explained in the pre- 
ceding lecture, one of the first points to which the attention 
of the reformers has been directed, both on constitutional and 
on social reform grounds, has been the administration of 
public utilities, and especially of the railways. The method of 
dealing with this problem adopted in Wisconsin and many 
other states was the establishment of a “railroad” or “‘public 
service’? commission with wide discretionary powers of 
regulation over railways and other public utilities, such as 
tramways, telegraph and telephone companies, gas and electric 
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light companies, and even grain elevators. Many states have 
now established such commissions—for instance, in the year 
1913, eleven states passed legislation for this purpose—and 
the extent of their powers may be inferred from the example 
of the New York Public Service Commission, which may 
issue orders requiring the railways to furnish safeguards and 
adequate services and facilities, to regulate their charges 
according to the rates fixed by the Commission, to provide 
proper switch and side-track connexions, and to keep open 
for public inspection the rates and fares and charges as pre- 
scribed by the Commission. But the importance of what came 
to be known at the time as the “Wisconsin Idea”’ was that 
it extended this principle of administrative control to other 
spheres of action. The leaders of opinion in the state realised 
very clearly the difficulty of regulating complicated industrial 
and social conditions by specific legislation. We have already 
noticed in the preceding lecture the weaknesses of state legis- 
lation and its tendency to deal piecemeal with particular 
problems, setting up multifarious agencies for carrying out 
specific enactments. Similar defects have also characterised 
the efforts of state legislatures to conduct investigations 
through committees and commissions of their own members. 
Americans feel, rightly or wrongly, that the proceedings of 
such committees have been influenced too much by party 
considerations and have lacked the necessary scientific im- 
partiality. The alternative adopted in Wisconsin consisted in 
the establishment by statute, in the case of any given set of 
problems, of a great administrative commission, the task of 
enacting specific regulations or of conducting special investi- 
gations being left to the discretion of the commission itself. 
Thus, in Wisconsin, a tax commission was created in 1899, 
and in 1903 it was charged with the physical valuation of rail- 
ways. In 1903 the banking department was reorganised and 
the commission was given greatly enlarged powers. In 1905 
a railway commission was created with wide powers, to which 
in 1907 were added powers over other public utilities. Great 
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use has been made of such expert service along the line of 
what is now known as the “conservation”? movement, that 
is to say, the economical use and development of national 
resources. In 1899 a fishery commission and a geological and 
natural history survey were established; in 1901, a board of 
health, a board of agriculture, and a live stock sanitary board; 
in 1905, a board of forestry, and commissions on tuberculosis, 
and grain and warehouses. In 1909 a rigid ‘“‘pure food” law 
was passed, and a commission provided to enforce it. Along 
the line of education, a free library commission was estab- 
lished in 1899. The establishment of a civil service commis- 
sion is but one of a number of attempts to purify and simplify 
the machinery of politics. In 1909 a commission was ap- 
pointed on uniform legislation, and in 1911 one on “public 
affairs.” 

In 1913, the efforts made in the state to promote coopera- 
tive agriculture culminated in a proposal to establish a 
market commission in the interest both of the farmers and 
the consumers. The bill creating this commission was, how- 
ever, rejected by the legislature, but it is worth mentioning 
as an indication of the strong movement in the United 
States towards a measure of government control over 
marketing. 

But perhaps the most interesting developments along the 
lines of commission government are those connected with the 
establishment of commissions to deal with industrial ques- 
tions. Wisconsin established an industrial commission in 
1911. Many states followed this example. For instance, Ohio 
established such a commission in 1913, consisting of three 
members which took over the work of eight different govern- 
ment departments. Its jurisdiction covers factory inspection, 
labour statistics, employment exchanges, boiler, mine, and 
building inspection, trade disputes, and compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Other states have 
appointed commissions to deal only with a smaller range of 
industrial questions, such as the Californian Industrial 
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Accident Commission and the commissions set up in other 
states especially for the administration of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts. But great commissions like that in Wisconsin 
are of a far more powerful character than these. The Wiscon- 
sin commission has been called an “‘administrative Court of | 
Appeal.” The powers of such commissions have grown with 
the rapid extension of legislation regarding industrial con- 
ditions. The limitation of hours of labour, first of women and 
then of men, the prohibition of child labour and, finally, the 
establishment of minimum wages in particular industries 
have successively raised problems which, in the view of many 
reformers, can only be dealt with by administrative bodies 
with wide discretionary powers. 

Of these laws, those relating to minimum wages are perhaps 
the most important. Massachusetts led the way in 1912. The 
Massachusetts act was interesting but comparatively moder- 
ate. It gave to a minimum wage commission power to in- 
vestigate any industry and to fix a minimum wage in it, but 
the decisions of the commission had no mandatory force. In 
the event of its findings being rejected by the industry con- 
cerned, it had, however, power to publish its report, thus 
enabling public opinion to bring pressure to bear upon re- 
calcitrant employers or workmen. This act also gave the 
courts power to set aside the findings of the commission on 
the ground of danger to the prosperity of the business affected. 
In 1913 the state of Utah passed a peculiar minimum wage 
law which itself fixed a classified wage rate for all female 
employees, thus dispensing with investigations by a com- 
mission. Other states have not followed this example. Of the 
minimum wage commissions set up in seven states in 1913, 
one was exempt from any review of its decisions by the 
courts, and five were liable to have their decisions reviewed 
on questions of law only. In the majority of cases, the de- 
cisions of these commissions had mandatory force, but their 
scope was confined to the fixing of wages for women and 
minors. 
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This policy of dealing with social reform by administrative 
commissions has been defended by its advocates on the 
grounds sketched above. Dr McCarthy, one of the leaders 
of the movement in Wisconsin, in a book written to explain 
the system-adopted in his state, summed up the views of the 
most convinced defenders of the system in words which 
indicate the desire of American reformers to “get ahead”’ 
on practical lines without too cautious a regard for constitu- 
tional forms: 

Granted that the legislature is fearless and honest, and fully 
able to control the most powerful commission, the question of 
regulation resolves itself into half a dozen concrete vital elements 
—the accountant, the statistician, the actuary, the chemist, red 
blood, and a big stick! 

The system has also, however, been very strongly attacked 
on the ground that many such commissions have plenary 
powers and threaten to over-ride private rights without 
sufficient possibility of appeal. For instance, the average 
board of health established in the states has, in its own 
limited sphere, the most drastic authority “in condemning 
property, in isolating individuals and in establishing quaran- 
tines.”’ Perhaps, however, criticism is most keenly excited by 
the newer methods of dealing with crime by administrative 
discretion rather than by fixed law. Shortly before the war, 
the chairman of the Massachusetts Prison Commission pro- 
posed that “‘all convicted persons should be turned over to 
a commission charged with full responsibility for their care 
and custody under an indeterminate sentence,” and legis- 
lation of this kind has been passed in many states. Another 
similar measure is the extension of the jurisdiction of juvenile 
courts and “courts of domestic relations” with very wide 
powers of dealing at discretion with the lives of the poor. One 
great American authority, Professor Roscoe Pound, writing 
shortly before the war, went so far as to say that “the powers 
of the Court of Star Chamber extended only to misdemeanors 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, and, in their possibilities 
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of affecting the dearest interests of the ordinary man, were a 
trifle compared with those of American Juvenile Courts and 
Courts of Domestic Relations, and with those which many 
are seeking to confer upon administrative boards after con- 
viction and sentence.” 

We cannot enter here into the very large questions involved 
in this controversy which is not peculiar t6 the United States, 
but it is important to emphasise the very widespread feeling 
among reformers in the United States in favour of govern- 
ment by ‘‘experts.”’ As one of these reformers has said, “the 
methods of applied science now inaugurated in agriculture, 
engineering, and business need to be extended to sociology 
and law.” Along with what Americans call, and with much 
justice, the ‘‘ moral awakening” in their country in the 
direction of social legislation, has gone a corresponding de- 
mand for “‘efficiency.”” That demand, natural in all countries 
in the face of the growing complexity of modern problems, 
has been given a peculiar impetus in America by reason of 
previous failures in administration, defects in methods of 
legislation, and the conservatism, and, in many states, the 
antiquated procedure of the courts. This movement towards 
“‘ efficiency”” has not been confined to the actual administra- 
tion of the laws: it has also led to a multiplicity of investiga- . 
tory institutions. Just before the war there were in operation 
some fifty investigatory commissions appointed by state 
legislatures. Examples in 1913 were the appointment in 
California of commissions on immigration and housing and 
on old age insurance and pensions, and the appointment in 
Illinois of an ‘economy and efficiency commission” to 
investigate the conduct of public business. In some states, 
such as Wisconsin and California, state boards of public 
affairs and boards of control have been created to make such 
investigations as are necessary, and to introduce economy and 
efficiency into the work of government departments. The 
bureaux of municipal research (discussed below) have also 
done considerable work for the state governments, for in- 
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stance, in 1913 the New York bureau conducted an investi- 
gation into the rural schools of Wisconsin. Under the same 
heading must be placed the “‘legislative reference”’ bureaux 
and libraries, to which we alluded in the last lecture, which, 
just before the war, existed in twenty-nine states. 

It is impossible to understand the character of the American 
social reform movement without taking into account this cult 
of what has come to be known, in a cant phrase, as the 
“ efficiocrat.”’ 

Before passing to a brief consideration of social reform in 
municipalities, there is one general point to be considered. 
The question is often raised how far the American federal 
system lessens the possibility of dealing in a comprehensive 
way with social evils. On the one hand, it is perfectly true 
that advanced states have frequently been deterred from 
passing sound but drastic legislation for fear of placing them- 
selves at a disadvantage towards neighbouring states. Thus 
the backward state of legislation in regard to child labour in 
the southern states has been a drag on the wheels of this 
particular reform throughout the union, with the result that 
after protracted agitation the federal government recently 
passed a child labour law applying to the whole union. 
This law was, however, declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court this spring, and the confusion thus created 
has had to be dealt with under the administrative war 
powers of the federal government. Again, limitations on 
hours of labour for women in Massachusetts were at one time 
opposed on the ground that-similar legislation did not exist 
in the adjacent state of Rhode Island, thus giving an undue 
advantage to manufacturers in the latter state. These diffi- 
culties have led to a very strong movement in favour of in- 
creased control by the national government over such 
matters, and it is on this consideration that the demands of 
the Progressive Party, quoted above, for alterations in the 
federal constitution were based in 1912. On the other hand, 
there is much to be said for the view that the free play given 
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to various communities to experiment on a large or small 
scale within their own boundaries, and the task imposed upon 
these communities of encouraging their neighbours to live up 
to the same level as themselves, constitute a better and more 
democratic method of progress than the imposition of uni- 
form laws by a central authority. A great deal of work is being 
done towards uniform legislation. For instance, before the 
war, a model vital statistics law had been drawn up and its 
adoption by all states was being urged by the Federal Census 
Bureau and Children’s Bureau. The National Civic Federa- 
tion has promulgated, among other things, a model work- 
man’s compensation law. The Committee on Uniform 
State Laws of the American Bar Association has long con- 
ducted propaganda for the adoption of model laws of various 
kinds, and holds, for this purpose, an annual conference of 
commissioners on uniform state laws from all the states 
of the union. The annual conference of state governors is 
also a means of encouraging uniformity of legislation, and the 
American Association for Labor Legislation has fulfilled a 
similar function in regard to many matters of social reform. 
At the present moment, this latter association is conducting a 
widespread propaganda in favour of the adoption by all 
states of health insurance legislation which is one of the 
newer reforms most prominently before the American people 
at the present moment. In addition, the administrative com- 
missions of various states tend to consult together about their 
work. Conferences of the Industrial Commissioners of the 
various states are held every year and their deliberations have 
done much gradually to lift the legislation of the various 
states on to a uniformly high plane. 

As a matter of fact, no one who studies American conditions 
can fail to be impressed with the rapidity with which new 
reform experiments are taken up and run like wildfire from 
state to state. We have already seen how the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Act was copied in various forms by eight 
states within a single year. Other remarkable instances could 
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be quoted. For instance, in 1913 as many as thirty-one states 
passed legislation on the subject of child welfare. In this year 
was enacted the Ohio ‘“‘Children’s Code,” one of the most 
comprehensive pieces of consolidating social legislation 
passed in America in recent years, and also the federal law 
creating a Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor. 
More remarkable still is the history of legislation establishing 
mother’s pensions. The first instance of this rather novel re- 
form occurred very shortly before the war. Up to the end of 
1912, four states had legislation of this kind. In 1913, no 
fewer than thirteen states legislated on the subject. The 
imitative tendency is very strong and the more novel the 
experiment the more eagerly is it taken up. 

We must close this hurried review of social reform with a 
few words as to reforms in municipalities. The conditions of 
government in great cities, especially in view of the enormous 
influx of immigrant labour, has naturally furnished one of the 
most powerful incentives to social legislation, and has pro- 
vided the national movement with many of its best leaders. 
One of the earliest steps in the new movement was, for in- 
stance, the survey conducted by private organizations of the 
great steel centre of Pittsburg, which resulted in a somewhat 
grave indictment of the conditions of life created by that 
industry. For many years, too, one of the chief centres of 
social reform sentiment has been the settlement organized by 
Miss Jane Addams at Hull House, Chicago. Miss Lathrop, 
who was for many years closely associated with Miss Addams 
in this work, is now head of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 
The part played by women like Miss Addams and Miss 
Florence Kelley of the National Consumers’ League, as 
leaders of social reform in their communities, has been one 
of the driving forces behind the demand for woman suffrage. 

We have little time to enter into any detailed discussion of 
municipal social reform. It exhibits many of the character- 
istics which we have already noticed in the states. The demand 
for “efficient”? administration by “experts” has been made 
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perhaps more vigorously in the case of municipalities than in 
any other sphere. The tendency to establish administrative 
commissions to deal in a scientific manner with social prob- 
lems has been very marked, and the bureaux of municipal 
research, largely instituted by private enterprise, have played 
a great part in stimulating an agitation for better methods of 
government. These bureaux of municipal research—or 
“municipal besmirch,” as they are pathetically called by the 
ward politicians—in operation in such cities as New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Dayton, Mil- 
waukee, Springfield (Massachusetts) and, with perhaps a less 
degree of efficiency, in Memphis and St Louis, have done 
excellent and thorough work in showing up abuses and 
establishing proper standards of administration by minute 
surveys of city business. It may be mentioned in passing - 
that, in 1913, the New York bureau was called in by the 
city of Toronto to report on and reorganise its city depart- 
ments. 

Municipalities are tending to adopt proper civil service 
systems. Professor Graham Wallas, in the work quoted in the 
last lecture, pointed it out as “‘an amazing instance of the in- 
tellectual inertia of the English people”’ that the application of 
the civil service idea to municipalities has hardly been con- 
sidered in England, whereas “‘in America, the term ‘ Civil \ 
Service’ is applied equally to state and municipal affairs, and 
Civil Service principles are understood to cover municipal as 
well as federal appointments.” Chicago, for instance, created, 
during 1913, an “efficiency department”? in its civil service, 
designed to control, not only appointments, but also pro- 
motions under an elaborate system of “ efficiency ratings”’ 
for each individual official. 

Perhaps the point in which foreign countries have most to 
learn from American municipalities is the development of 
park systems. The parks and amusement grounds of Chicago 
are models of what a poor population needs, and their equal 
can probably be found in few cities outside America. Boston, 
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Cleveland, and New York have recently done much to develop 
such a system, though New York is severely handicapped by 
the long distances which separate the different parts of the 
city. . 

_ These few notes are a very inadequate tribute to the sound 
and extensive work of reform conducted during the last few 
years in all the municipalities of the United States, but we 
have no time for more. In conclusion, however, and by way 
of summary, we may consider briefly one outstanding feature 
of municipal social reform movements which lies very near 
the heart of the whole problem of local government in the 
United States. 

For reasons largely arising out of the electoral system which 
we tried to explain in the last lecture, municipal government 
had, at the beginning of the new social reform period which 
we are considering, fallen largely into the hands of the 
“bosses.” The history of “boss” rule in American cities has 
become rather a commonplace subject of self-satisfied criti- 
cism on this side of the Atlantic. In the United States it has 
stirred the keenest energies of the reformers. But we should 
ignore one of the main problems of democratic government 
if we were to assume that organizations like Tammany Hall 
in New York—however corrupt they have been in their 
methods—were merely sordid excrescences in American pub- 
lic life. They have real strength drawn from the life of the 
peopleand fulfil real functions which cannotbe dispensed with, 
though they should certainly be replaced and their work done 
in.a more thorough and disinterested manner. Tammany, and 
societies and organizations of the same kind, have drawn their 
strength not merely or primarily from electoral manipulation 
with all its attendant corruption and “‘log-rolling,” but from 
real human touch with the life of the poor. The main obstacle 
to reform in municipalities will, in the long run, prove to be 
—not the corrupt affections of politicians—but the difficulty 
of humanizing the processes of “efficiency” reform. Leaders 
like Miss Addams have recognized this, and the “‘social settle- 
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ment”’ has been a real power in competition with the ward 
politician; but before the reform tradition can really be 
established in American municipalities the reformers have 
much to learn. However evil has been the influence of 
Tammany and other similar organizations in other cities, 
their position has been founded on a charity which may well 
cover a multitude of their sins. They have derived their power, 
not from a general benevolence like that of the reformers, 
which stands aloof in order that, having surveyed the whole 
field, it may pass well-weighed measures of social reform, but 
from that intimate contact and personal sympathy which find 
expression in coal and blankets, and, dearest of all to the poor, 
deal coffins and a decent funeral. The New York Polish Jew 
or Hungarian peasant has more affection for a city adminis- 
tration which illegally excludes traffic from an “‘ East Side” 
street at 7 p.m. in order that children may play there and 
impromptu dances be held round a barrel organ, than for a 
mayor and council, or a commission, or a city manager, who 
devote their energies to efficient street cleaning, efficient 
accounting, and the efficient management of amusement 
grounds in a park three miles away. And in the heart of the 
slum dweller there is more joy over one policeman who con- 
veniently turns his back when children obstruct a thorough- 
fare than over the other ninety-and-nine who slave fourteen 
hours a day to break up “gangs” or enforce the Sunday 
closing law. They will gather in their thousands, as they 
gathered on such an occasion in New York in the winter of 
1913-14, to follow the coffin of their “ward leader” to the 
grave, when the death of a famous reformer will hardly reach 
their ears. Reform administrations too often get into power 
not, as they hope, on the general spirit of their programme, 
but, as in Philadelphia, on the strength of a promise to reduce 
the cost of gas; and they lose the next election, as the Phila- 
delphia reformers lost it, when they find that the state of the 
city finances will not permit them to carry out such promises. 
With all their efficiency and acquaintance with the latest 
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German or English experiments in social reform, they have 
too often lacked that bond of union with the masses which in 
Tammany has been so largely supplied by the Roman 
Catholic Church; they have too often failed to provide a 
sufficient substitute for that common allegiance and common 
good fellowship which, naturally and without disparagement 
to the higher need, seem to find their joint expression in the 
priest and the saloon keeper. 

If I might add one word it would be this. I have tried to 
convey some idea of the American reform movement. It has 
been hasty and sketchy, but it will not have been entirely in 
vain if it encourages anyone who has heard me to look to the 
United States as a worthy partner with the British Empire in 
the task of social progress. The war is in many ways revo- 
lutionizing the conditions of American life and the tendencies 
of American social policy. Of these developments I have had 
no time to speak. But Englishmen should watch them with 
sympathy and hold themselves ready to learn from them 
without pride, for it is to the British Empire and the United 
States that the world is about to turn for Jeadership in the 
task of reconstruction and the establishment of a secure and 
peaceful social order. 
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NX this time, when American industry, like the British, 
French, and Italian, is mobilized for war purposes, it is 
difficult to think of individual industries except in terms of 
national units. It is also a time when new industrial plants are 
springing up almost over night and old established plants are 
often being diverted from non-essential to essential products. 
Peculiar conditions also frequently necessitate the invention 
of new processes. It is not my purpose, however, to attempt 
to show primarily the changes in the direction of industry and 
the new methods now being adopted, but to try to sketch 
roughly a few of the principal features of American industrial 
conditions which have characterized our economic develop- 
ment. 

A competent European observer who visited the United 
States a few years ago remarked that in America we thought 
a great deal of the future and very little of the past, whereas 
in Europe they thought a great deal of the past and not very 
much of the future. This contrast is not pertinent at the pre- 
sent time because the United States is fully absorbed in the 
same purposes as our European allies, and because in Great 
Britain, France, and Italy the economic future is receiving a 
great deal of earnest attention. It has, however, been rela- 
tively a feature of the pre-war point of view. The older Euro- 
pean nations have been constantly influenced by traditions, 
economic as well as political. In America we have become 
accustomed to rapid changes in individual wealth and social 
position and to the practice of tackling new economic pro- 
blems in a new way. We have travelled light. American 
industry has generally been characterized by speed, bustle, 
and daring ambitions for the future. A visitor quickly 
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recognized the high tension prevailing in American business 
and industrial centres. Labour-saving devices, whether for the 
mill, the office, or the shop, have been necessary to offset the 
relatively high wages of American labour, and have been 
readily adopted. This same tendency has also been very 
apparent in farming and mining. The characteristic enthu- 
siasm to get ahead has sometimes been illustrated by the 
mottoes one may see in offices, such as “Do it now,” or “Do 
it better.” 

Whether the speed of American life has been due to the 
dry stimulating atmosphere or to the manifold opportunities 
of a new country has sometimes been a subject of discussion. 
An impetuous spirit is not always successful or even desirable 
from a standpoint of human comfort, but it gives momentum. 
It is the spirit of youth. This is the spirit which we bring to 
our gallant allies at a time when they have long been hard 
pressed by their great efforts and sacrifices in this war. 

The traditional self-sufficiency of the United States both in 
industry and point of view has been_due in part, at least, to 
the great area of the country and to its variety of national 
resources. Attention has been mainly focused upon local 
development and the home markets. Until recently American 
exports consisted largely of agricultural products and raw 
materials. Although increase in manufacture and consequent 
concentration of urban population have been the outstanding 
features of the past two decades, there is still plenty of breath- 
ing room. The area of the United States is approximately 
twenty-five times that of the United Kingdom, whereas the 
population is only a little more than twice as large. 

The development of rapid means of transportation and 
modern methods of distributing news have done much to 
remove any marked differences of ideas and opinions in- 
various parts of the country which might otherwise result 
from its large area. Never before in our history has the nation 
been so solidly unified in purpose and sentiment as it is to- 
day, when the great test has come. 
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A general understanding of American economic and social 
conditions, however, requires a knowledge of the background 
and of the special characteristics in different parts of the 
country. Historically, the principal sectional divergencies have 
been between the north and south, and between the east and 
west. From the time the United States became an indepen- 
dent nation to the civil war two quite distinct types of in- 
dustrial society grew up in the north and south. The north 
steadily progressed in manufacture and commerce as well as 
in general farming. The south, after the invention of the 
cotton gin, devoted itself almost exclusively to cotton pro- 
duction. Negro slaves were found to be most profitably em- 
ployed on cotton plantations and were practically all concen- 
trated in the southern states. The capitalistic production of 
the northern states resulted in more rapid increase in popu- 
lation and wealth than in the agricultural south. At the begin- 
ning of the nation population was evenly divided between 
northern and southern states. In 1861, the population of the 
north was about double that of the south and the resources 
of the north were also much greater. A landed and aristocratic 
class had grown up in the south which had a very different 
point of view from the business classes in the north. Since 
the civil war the differences in industry and point of view 
have rapidly disappeared. The south is today prosperous 
not only on account of the cotton crop but also because of 
rapid industrial development along other lines. The great 
bulk of our numerous immigrants has, however, gone to the 
great industrial cities of the north Atlantic and middle 
western states, whereas the south has to a considerable 
extent grown up on the basis of its old population. The 
southerner still maintains a certain individuality inherited 
from the old régime, and has his own point of view on many 
local questions. He is notably high-spirited and will play a 
vital part in the stern programme which we have in hand. 

The winning of the continent has been a march westward. 
It is only within the past quarter of a century that there has 
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ceased to be a western frontier. The frontiersmen who 
pushed across four thousand miles of virgin country played a 
great part in shaping national sentiment. They were men who 
had to conquer nature and make homes for their families 
trusting to their own resources. Their spirit of independence 
and hardihood, of self-reliance and distrust of artificial 
values, has been a constant influence for a democratic spirit 
in national affairs, and it is an influence which is still potent. 

The north-eastern states which grew rapidly in wealth 
found abundant opportunities for surplus investment in the 
development of the west, and up to the time of the present 
war American capital had to only a slight extent sought 
opportunities Overseas. 

The general character of different sections of the United 
States has been influenced by immigration. The Irish, who 
have come steadily in the past seventy-five years, have settled 
mainly in the large cities, where they have played an active 
part. German immigrants settled principally in the middle 
west, where they have been prosperous both in the cities and 
on the land. Scandinavians have also gone mainly to the 
middle west, where in some sections they are very numerous. 
German and Scandinavian immigrants made possible the 
rapid growth of agriculture in these great farming states of 
the middle west. Recently the bulk of immigrants who have 
come from southern Europe have gone to manufacturing 
centres in New England, the northern Atlantic states, and 
the middle west. They have made possible the rapid de- 
velopment of our manufactures which probably could not 
have been obtained without this plentiful supply of labour. 
From 1901 to 1917 the number of alien passengers and immi- 
grants arriving at American ports was well over twelve 
millions. ‘This great number of comparatively recent arrivals 
indicates the extent of the problem of Americanizing our new 
citizens. In spite, however, of the tendency of recent immi- 
grants to congregate in foreign quarters of large cities, they 
rapidly absorb American ideas. Men of many races and many — 
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traditions will make up our armies, but we are confident that 
the test will show that they are all Americans, true to our past 
and loyal to the best ideals of our future. 

According to the last census, that of 1910, the urban popu- 
_ lation of the United States was 42,623,383, as compared to a 
rural population of 49,348,883. Population of incorporated 
places of 2500 or more inhabitants is classed as urban. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 urban population increased 34:8 % and 
rural 11-2 %. This tendency to more rapid increase in urban 
population has probably been maintained since the census 
of 1910, and it is reasonable to assume that urban and rural 
population in the United States are now not far from equal. 

The relative importance of the different cereal crops is 
shown by the following statistics based upon the year 1917: 


Area Production Farm value, Dec. 1 
Acres Bushels Dollars 
Corn (Maize) I1I9Q,755,000 3,159,494,000 4,053,072,000 
Wheat 45,941,000 650,828,000 I,307,418,000 
Oats 43,572,000 1,587,286,000 I,061,427,000 
Rye 4,102,000 60,145,000 100,025,000 
Barley 8,835,000 298,975,000 237,539,000 


The corn (maize) belt, as it is sometimes called, consists 
primarily of the states of Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Indiana, 
Ohio, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota. These states which produced three-quarters of the 
entire corn (maize) crop in 1917 are in the heart of the 
middle west. The leading wheat-growing states are Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Kansas, which are 
also in the middle west. 

A prominent editor from the middle west whom I saw 
recently in London remarked that there seemed to be as great 
interest in foreign trade in Great Britain as we in the United 
States have in crops. The prosperity of the United States asa 
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whole, it is true, has always been greatly influenced by the 
success of the harvest; in the great farming regions, however, 
crops are the subject of absorbing interest. The state of the 
weather and market prices are universal topics of conversa- 
tion. 

In the southern states cotton is still the basis of prosperity 
in spite of a considerable growth in manufactures and a very 
earnest effort in the direction of a sufficient production of 
cereal crops to make the territory self-sufficing as regards 
food. The American cotton crop in 1914 ran over sixteen 
million bales, the greatest in our history. The war made it 
impossible to ship normally to Europe and prices came down 
to a level virtually below cost of production. To assist the 
south a patriotic “buy a bale’? movement was started and 
banks, business houses, and individuals bought bales of 
cotton to help carry the load. It was a frequent sight to see a 
bale of cotton displayed in shop windows in different cities. 
At the same time an energetic effort was made to curtail 
acreage, which resulted in a reduction of about one-seventh 
in the cotton acreage in 1915. The present war demand for 
cotton, however, has come to be so great that in spite of the 
blockade of the central powers and lessened shipments to 
allied countries on account of tonnage there is still a demand 
for a full crop at enhanced prices, and the south is sharing in 
the pressure for greater production. 

The districts which produce food and raw materials have 
every incentive to increased production during the war. The 
feeding and equipping of our own troops adds greatly to the 
normal local demand. The great problem, however, is the 
unusual demand of our allies. In normal times the outlying 
parts of the world send large quantities of food and raw 
materials to Europe, but at present the maximum effective- 
ness of shipping is lessened by the long route. The nearness 
of American Atlantic ports to our allies makes it most eco- 
nomical to ship thelargest possible proportion of suppliesfrom 
the United States. We are trying to meet this problem by 
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means of larger production and lessened home consumption. 
Wherever possible the United Kingdom is also prohibiting 
the importation of non-essential manufactured goods, to make 
the greatest possible use of available tonnage to import food 
and raw materials. This policy in addition to conserving ton- 
nage provides raw material to keep British labour employed. 

In 1910, the number of persons engaged in manufacturing 
in the United States was less than two-thirds of the number 
engaged in agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry. The 
last census of manufactures of 1914 showed that eight and 
a quarter million persons were engaged in manufacturing 
industries, which was an increase of 7-6 ° over the number 
so engaged in 1909. This was a marked falling off in the rate 
of increase of the previous five years (1904-1909) which was 
23:6 %. 

The greatest manufacturing district in the United States is 
located in the middle Atlantic states, that is New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The second district is east north 
central, containing the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. The third group is made up of the 
New England states. The great manufacturing centres are 
the large cities with their industrial suburbs, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, 
“and Pittsburg. Most of the great industries are much more 
scattered than is the case in the United Kingdom. There are, 
however, often instances of resemblance. When I visited 
Sheffield I was astonished at the number of tall chimneys 
belching smoke in a cloud over the city and could not help 
commenting on it to a steel manufacturer. He remarked 
philosophically that there was a good deal of smoke in Shef- 
field but that it was not as bad as Pittsburg. 

In the great Lancashire district I believe there are about 
five hundred thousand cotton mill operatives concentrated 
in a relatively small area. In 1914 there were about three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand employees in cotton 
~ goods manufacture in the United States, which may not be 
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strictly comparable to the industry as cited for Lancashire, 
since related industries are not included in the American 
figure, The wide distribution of the American cotton indus- 
try, however, can be illustrated in that one hundred and 
twelve thousand operatives are in Massachusetts, fifty-three 
in North Carolina, forty-six in South Carolina, and the 
balance scattered in twenty other states. Whereas it is 
possible in war time for British inspectors to pass on govern- 
ment cotton textile contracts with very little moving about, 
it is a far different problem in the United States where the 
mills are widely scattered. 

The old cotton manufacturing district was in the New 
England states. Mills, however, steadily increased in the 
southern states, until the south caught up with the 
north in its output of cotton goods. This manufacturing 
development in the south is only partly due to nearness of 
raw material; a leading reason for its success is that an in- 
dustrial population has grown up in the south which makes 
available an adequate supply of labour. The workers in the 
southern mills are mostly of American descent. However, in 
the great cotton cities of New England, Fall River, New 
Bedford, Lowell, Lawrence, and Manchester, the labour popu- 
lation is largely made up of recent immigrants. When a strike 
occurred in Lawrence a few years ago it was said to be diffi- 
cult for the strikers to find suitable leadership because the 
operatives spoke forty different languages. 

The development of ‘‘quantity”’ shoe manufacture is dis- 
tinctly an American achievement. Before the invention and 
rapid improvement of shoe machinery, which occurred after 
1880, each district had been self-sufficing. The local shoe- 
maker turned out shoes to measure for hiscustomers. The per- 
fection of shoe machinery, however, has caused the almost total 
disappearance of the custom shoe-maker in the United States. 
There is a considerable localization of shoe manufacture. 
Brockton, Massachusetts, is the leading city inthe manufacture 
of men’s shoes as is Lynn, Massachusetts, in the manufacture 
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of women’s shoes. Haverhill, Massachusetts, is noted as the 
“slipper city.” Several other cities in New England, a number 
of cities in New York and New Jersey, and three or four 
cities in the middle west, especially St Louis, also have ex- 
tensive shoe factories. The shoe industry which originally 
depended entirely upon native born American labour, still 
looks to this class for all skilled workefs, but in the use of 
automatic machinery recent immigrants are coming to be 
employed in the eastern states. In spite of the fact that new 
machines have been perfected which make nearly two hun- 
dred distinct operations entirely mechanical, the shoe in- 
dustry has not depended as much on new and unskilled labour 
as have other industries, such as textiles. 

The iron and steel industry, which in recent years has far 
out-distanced that in any other country, is centred around the 
Great Lakes from Buffalo to Chicago. Iron ore is shipped by 
water from the head of the lakes in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota to cities which are adjacent to a coal supply, 
notably Pittsburg, Cleveland and Chicago. Improved ore- 
handling machinery has been perfected which greatly cheap- 
ens handling and shipment. The motto of Carnegie, “Scrap 
old machinery,” has been typical of the spirit of the steel in- 
dustry. Constant and rapid extensions have been made along 
most modern and improved lines. The large amount of un- 
skilled and partly skilled labour needed has been supplied 
in great measure by recent immigrants. Engineering and 
mechanical industries have grown up in close proximity to 
the steel mills. 

Among recent industries none have attracted more atten- 
tion than the making of automobiles and rubber goods. 
Detroit easily holds the lead as the great automobile city. 
Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, and other cities on the lakes have 
been near to the supply of steel and other materials used in 
construction of motor cars and have been centrally located for 
distribution. Seeing that the great demand for motor cars has 
been in the home market, this interior location has been an 
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economical factor. Once an industry grows up, moreover, 
there are many inducements for new establishments to seek 
the existing centre because of the supply of skilled labour, the 
nearness of related industries producing accessories, and the 
acquired reputation of the place. In the automobile industry 
the American tendency to labour-saving machinery and “‘large- 
scale”? production has been notable. The production of a 
low-priced car has extended the market to undreamed of pro- 
portions. When it is remembered that a Ford car has sold for 
about seventy pounds in Detroit, and that other makes have 
approached this low cost, it is not surprising that skilled 
mechanics can afford to go to work in their own motor cars. 
In nearly all the cities and towns men of comparatively small 
incomes have found that they could afford a motor car and live 
out far enough to have a plot of ground in the suburbs. The 
war has necessitated the partial conversion of automobile 
plants to essential war output and has accordingly diminished 
their production. The increase in the cost of living has, more- 
over, decreased the ability of people to afford motor cars. 

Corresponding with the growth of the motor car industry 
has been the increase in rubber goods manufacture, which has 
been phenomenal. Akron, Ohio, the principal centre of this 
industry, has expanded relatively even more rapidly than 
Detroit because it is much smaller. 

The quick expansion of manufacturing, especially in cer- 
tain localities, has often constituted an acute problem in the 
way of housing, and manufacturers have had to devote 
attention to providing quarters for their employees. Where 
opportunities have been favourable and employers have been 
so inclined, a good deal of welfare work has been accomplished 
which has resulted in employees obtaining sanitary and 
wholesome surroundings and opportunities for recreation and 
education. The independent and self-reliant spirit of Ameri- 
can workers usually resents any self-complacent “welfare” 
work on the part of employers. In so far as there has been any 
patronizing spirit in the way of providing better conditions of 
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work and living, it is illogical and should be remedied. If men 
and women are to be most effectively employed it is funda- 
mental that the conditions in which they do their work should 
be such as to make it possible for them to do their best. The 
employer has a genuine interest in the health and spirit of his 
employees, from a purely selfish standpoint. Further than this, 
there is every reason why the feeling of partnership in a firm 
should be developed among all the personnel. Pride in one’s 
work and its achievements has too often been lost in large scale 
production. One of the most happy and encouraging features 
of American industry has been that in certain establishments, 
some small and some large, there has grown up a spirit of 
comradeship and emulation on the part of all concerned, 
whether managers or employees. This spirit of “pull to- 
gether” is almost essential in any undertaking which would 
forge ahead rapidly. 

The “pull together” momentum, which in certain instances 
normally characterized American industry, is now in war time 
almost universal. Great readjustments in our industries have 
taken place in the past year, not always as rapidly as we had 
hoped it is true, but the progress which has been made has 
been facilitated by the eagerness of both employers and labour 
to get ahead with the war. We have had before us the essen- 
tial lesson of what has been done in this great industrial 
nation of Great Britain, which has been invaluable both in 
teaching us methods and inspiring us to put our shoulders 
to the wheel. Every American visitor, whether in official or 
' private capacity, who has come to the United Kingdom has 
taken back home a story of the gallant work which is being 
done in munition factories and on the land over here. With 
the example of what the women, as well as the men, of Great 
Britain and of France are doing, it is not strange that Ameri- 
can industry, whether agricultural or industrial, has “got on 
its war paint.” 

In the full tide of war it is not a favourable time to estimate 
changes which this world upheaval cannot help bringing 
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about. It may be feasible, however, to call attention to several 
obvious but significant tendencies as applied to the United 
States. For one thing, we have discovered Europe. Whereas 
previously the bulk of our attention was devoted to local 
affairs the great interest of the American people is today 
focused on the war and the great problems in Europe and the 
rest of the world which are in process of solution. We will not 
relapse to our old feeling of isolation. We are committed with 
the allies to certain great principles in which we have a joint 
concern and a joint responsibility. There is no part of the 
country so remote that it does not realize this. 

In common with our allies we are pouring our resources 
into the prosecution of the war, and in common with them we 
are experiencing high taxation and rapid increase in the.cost 
of living. Whatever time and effort may be required to re- 
cover our former standard of comfort this is not a prime con- 
sideration today. If we have had a normal tendency to think 
a great deal of future ambitions, we are today living in terms 
of the present, which necessitates a victorious peace. 

For the first time in our history we have fully recognized 
individual responsibility to the nation in the form of con- 
scription and central direction of commerce and industry. 
In a country where the individual has been so free to follow 
his own ends in his own way, this change came readily be- 
cause it was felt that it was necessary. It is probable that this 
feeling of public responsibility will be carried over into 
normal life and will influence our future development. 

‘The war and the heavy burdens after the war provide every 
incentive for improved means of production. Progress is 
likely to be greatly accelerated as the result of this incentive 
and pre-war methods may be largely transformed. Neverthe- 
less, any outline of American industrial conditions, however 
condensed, should not fail to include a summary analysis of 
various factors which have facilitated our industrial progress. 

A leading factor in the growth of American manufacturing 
has been the invention of new processes. High wages have 
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afforded an inducement to introduce labour-saving devices 
wherever possible. Although in many instances important in- 
ventions have been the work of individuals, the total momen- 
tum has been greatly accelerated by the elaborate efforts of large 
firms devoted to research. Shoe machinery, textile machinery, 
rubber goods, and electrical devices are a few of the lines in 
which the technical work done by large establishments has 
greatly advanced the whole industry. During the war the 
scientific industrial work being done by the federal govern- 
ment through the Bureau of Standards is being much ex- 
tended. The high range of prices as well as urgent necessity 
should greatly stimulate the inventive output of American 
technical men in the near future. 

A correlated advantage which must go with the capacity to 
invent new machinery is the ability of workers to operate 
machinery. The general adoption of improved agricultural 
machinery and implements in the United States, for instance, 
which has been so important in increasing our agricultural 
output, has been made possible by our farmers’ ability to adapt 
themselves to their use. The facility of American factory labour 
to operate machinery has also beenanadvantage. Whereskilled 
mechanics were scarce and wages high, automatic machinery 
has been developed which has done away with the need for 
skilled labour. The increase in skilled labour could never have 
kept up with our growth in manufacture. A large supply of 
skilled labour, however, is constantly required and large estab- 
lishments have in many instances built up special departments 
for the training of apprentices. An extension of this system of 
training skilled mechanics will be required by the greater 
demands of the future. 

Large scale production has been a special feature of Ameri- 
can manufacture. The growth of large concerns with ample 
resources has made it possible to lay out new plants on most 
extensive lines. When, for instance, the great steel works at 
Gary, Indiana, were built they had been planned as a whole 
in advance so as to secure every possible economy. Quantity 
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production would in many cases have been unwise without 
the security of the great home market. The production of 
a low-priced motor car on a large scale, for example, would 
not be feasible unless a big market were assured. 

The general use of machinery has been greatly facilitated 
by the standardization of parts which are carried in stock 
locally where users can quickly obtain them. This has reduced 
the cost of repairs and has obviated delay. Where the mainten- 
ance of machinery in constant operation requires technical 
inspection and assistance many machinery establishments 
have had a service department with trained men who regu- 
larly inspect their machinery in operation. If machinery is 
not properly operated and kept up it will not do its work and 
the demand for it will fall off. An American engineer told me 
of an experience of his own which illustrates this point. 
When in France he met a manufacturer who told him that he 
had American machinery which was no good. The engineer 
who had this same machinery in his own factory in America 
volunteered to see what was the matter. In two hours’ time 
he had made a few adjustments which doubled the output 
capacity of this French establishment. 

Machinery has played a great part in advancing industry, 
but it is not the only factor. On one occasion I asked a leading 
official of one of the largest and most prosperous companies 
in the United States what was the greatest single factor in the 
success of his concern. Was it, I inquired, their control of 
sources of supply, their technical knowledge, or their large 
resources? He thought for a moment and replied: “‘No, it is 
not one of the factors which you have mentioned. The 
greatest single factor in our success has been the personal 
factor.” I believe that he was right. Operating organization 
and sound business methods depend upon the individual. 
A concern must be so organized as to give every employee 
individual responsibility and an incentive to initiative. It must 
be so organized as to prevent roundabout methods, and facili- 
tate clean-cut work. A great factor in the success of leading 
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American firms has been the attention paid to organization, 
and individual incentive. 

Another factor, and the last one I will mention, is the high 
repute which industrial and commercial callings have occu- 
pied in the United States. The expression ‘“‘Captain of In- 
dustry” has so often been the subject of comment, favourable 
and unfavourable, that it may convey a wrong impression. 
If we speak of business leaders, however, it should be clear 
that in this period of large and complicated practical affairs, 
such men must have considerable technical training, a know- 
ledge of men, and a broad understanding of general condi- 
tions. They create, organize, and carry forward to success, 
great undertakings. The accomplishments of men of this type 
have caught the admiration of the community and they 
occupy a position of high esteem. 

There is very little place in America for the man who is not 
busy. The men who achieve things are the men who are pro- 
minent and who find satisfaction in the community. This 
public approval of practical achievement is, far more than the 
desire for pecuniary gain, the driving incentive of American 
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AG a meeting of the American Economic Association a few 
years ago a well-known economist remarked that the 
detailed regulation of business was more difficult than the 
operation of business, and that the time might come when the 
federal government would find itself so involved in the 
mazes of regulation that a simpler solution would be for it to 
take over and operate certain major undertakings. Railway 
control has apparently justified this prediction. The great 
measure of government control which has been assumed 
over all lines of business during the war has, moreover, 
tended to bring about central management. All our tradi- 
tional inclination to foster and protect individual enterprise 
has been put aside to meet present needs. Considering the 
long and vigorous efforts which have been made to prevent 
combinations, this new phase is especially interesting. All 
war expedients, however, are something in the nature of a 
temporary truce and the features of government regulation 
of business may best be considered under normal conditions. 

The federal government under the terms of the constitution 
has the power to regulate commerce among the several states. 
Due to the division of industry the bulk of railway goods 
traffic in the United States is interstate. Moreover, since 
state regulation of interstate traffic has followed the main 
lines of federal regulation, it may be suitable to confine this 
discussion of government railway regulation to that which 
has been undertaken by the federal government. 

The regulation of passenger fares is a comparatively simple 
matter and need not be given special attention. The regula- 
tion of freight rates, that is rates for goods traffic, however, 
vitally affects all lines of business and becomes very compli-. 
cated. “i 
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Government regulation practically started with the so- 
called Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, which created the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and laid down certain 
principles as regards reasonable rates and discriminations. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is an administrative 
body with power to see that laws and regulations passed by 
congress are enforced. On questions of fact the rulings of the 
Commission are final. Where questions of law are involved, 
such as the infringement of the constitution, appeal may be 
made to the federal courts. 

One of the glaring abuses, with which federal regulation 
first endeavoured to cope, was discrimination among indi- 
vidual shippers. Competing railways had been in the habit of 
bidding against one another to secure the traffic of large 
shippers. The firms securing the lowest goods rates had a 
great advantage over rivals and could virtually drive them out 
of the field. The favourite method of giving transportation 
favours was in the form of rebates. Rebates worked to the 
advantage of so-called “trusts” which were organized in the 
late eighties. 

It was some time before transportation favours to individual 
shippers were entirely eliminated. New methods of getting 
around the intent of the law were devised which had to be 
specially legislated against in acts subsequent to that of 1887. 
The penalty for infringement of the law was also made more 
severe. If a railway today reduces its rates for the benefit of 
a particular shipper, both the giver and receiver of the re- 
bate are subject to a heavy fine. Although there are punish 
ments each year for rebating, the practice has virtually dis- 
appeared. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has power in re- 
spect to classification. Various commodities are grouped in. 
classes on which rates are based. A lower classification means 
a lower rate over a wide territory. In determining in what class 
a commodity should go two principles are involved : (1) what 
the traffic will bear, and (2) the cost of hauling it. High value 
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merchandise in which the transportation cost is a small factor 
is usually given a high rating. Raw materials shipped in bulk 
are given a low rating because it is cheaper to transport them 
and because they will move to a wider area if goods rates are 
low. 

One of the most vital classes of cases has related to rival- 
ries among different localities. Rates have not as a rule been _ 
built up on a mileage basis, although this principle has been 
adopted to a certain extent in the region of most congested 
traffic. Commercial considerations have been the prime con- 
sideration. Low rates have been made to open up new mar- 
kets. In certain instances reduced rates have been necessary to 
enable railways to compete with water transportation. A long 
route has had to be given as low a rate as a short route. When 
there has been a one way traffic, special low rates have been 
necessary to obtain a back haul. These few instances may 
illustrate the fact that goods rates have been adapted to 
special conditions. This flexibility has done a great deal to 
promote industry and commerce but it has also involved 
frequent litigation. The leading chambers of commerce have 
employed traffic experts to look after the interests of their 
locality before the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has been an important feature of their work. 

Some of the most prominent cases in recent years have re- 
lated to the general level of goods rates. Railways have had to 
pay increased wages to their employees, and higher prices for 
all their equipment and supplies, which they have felt justified 
increased rates. To estimate the rate of earnings the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has required the railways to 
adopt a standard form of accounting and has recently engaged 
in the tremendous task of making a physical valuation of the 
railways. Only very slight increases in general rates had been 
allowed, however, before the government took over the rail- 
ways some months ago. 

On account of the failure of the government to approve 
higher rates and fares and on account of the exaction of an 
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eight hour day for employees, the feelings of railway executives 
towards the government have been far from cordial. 

Last winter railway traffic congestion which had been 
serious for at least two years, as the result of the increase in 
export trade, became acute and the government took over the 
management of the railways. An endeavour is being made to 
eliminate competition among the different lines and to 
utilize the entire mileage in the most effective manner. Rates 
have been materially increased. Large orders have been 
placed for locomotives and trucks, and it is hoped that it will 
be possible to carry on, without delaying the war problem. 
The government has guaranteed railway shareholders a re- 
turn equal to that of the average of three years before July 1, 
1917, and that the upkeep of the properties will be main- 
tained. It is impossible to predict whether the railways will 
eventually be turned back to private companies or whether 
the government will continue to operate them. 

The expression “‘trust” has persisted in popular usage in 
spite of the fact that the type of organization to which it re- 
ferred has disappeared. It was between 1880 and 1890 that 
trusts became prominent. A “trust” originally meant that 
various related firms had placed the control of certain phases 
of their business in the hands of a trustee. This device made 
possible a uniform policy as to prices and other agreed 
arrangements on the part of companies which would other- 
wise be competing. Combinations which tended to monopoly 
were peculiarly obnoxious to American individualistic spirit, 
and the famous Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 was passed 
by congress, which was followed by acts of similar intent on 
the part of various states. Under these acts several of the 
principal trusts were dissolved by the courts and this par- 
ticular form of trustee organization was abandoned. When 
combinations of different form were brought about, the 
public and especially journalistic critics kept alive the old 
term of trust which had already acquired a certain amount of 
opprobrium. 
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The state of New Jersey, it was found, had passed a law 
which permitted a company incorporated under its laws to 
hold the stock of other corporations. This privilege offered a 
favourable means for combination and gave rise to what has 
sometimes been called the “holding company,’’ that is a 
parent company which controls other companies through 
stock ownership. This was the form adopfed, for example, by 
the Standard Oil Company. The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey held the stock of the numerous subsidiary com- 
panies of which it was composed. A few years ago, it will be 
remembered, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey was 
dissolved by order of the United States Supreme Court and 
the subsidiary companies were divorced from this central 
control and set up independently. Many of the largest 
corporations now own outright all the units of which they 
are composed, although control through partial stock owner- 
ship is still common. 

The first form of combination which was adopted was hori- 
zontal, that is companies competing side by side in the pro- 
duction of similar commodities found it of advantage to unite 
to decrease production in order to maintain prices. An early 
example was the Whiskey Pools and later the Whiskey ‘Trust. 
The production of whiskey had greatly increased during the 
civil war. This was because increased excise taxes were an- 
nounced in advance thereby making it profitable for produc- 
tion to be as great as possible before the higher taxes went into 
effect. The whiskey producers had a hard time with their 
efforts to reduce production through pooling’arrangements, 
and it was not until the trust was formed and many of the less 
favourably located distilleries were shut down that the in- 
dustry could cope with over-production. 

In the steel industry the first stage of combination was 
that of pooling agreement. A number of firms would agree to 
fix a total production and settle the percentage to which 
each firm should be entitled. These agreements were usually 
short lived because there was no effective means of enforcing 
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them. Pooling agreements or ‘“‘gentlemen’s agreements”’ as 
they are now called, because they cannot be enforced at law, 
have never been an important characteristic of American com- 
bination. In Germany, where such agreements are enforceable 
at law and are encouraged by the government, they constitute 
the typical form. 

Seeing that pools were unsatisfactory, trusts and later 
holding corporations were formed among companies pro- 
ducing similar commodities to control production and hold 
up prices. 

A later development was vertical combination, that is a 
joining together of all the steps in production from raw 
material to the finished product. This form of integrated con- 
cern had more basis for economy of operation than the union 
of firms making similar articles. The most important economy 
effected by the horizontal combination is the concentration of 
production in certain plants running continuously on full 
time. Vertical combinations, however, may produce many 
economies in the close linking together of different processes 
and the elimination of dealers’ profits on each single element 
in production. The vertical combination also assures a steady 
flow of raw, and partly finished material, and does not leave a 
company dependent on the temporary fluctuation of the 
market. ‘There can be no doubt that in many instances inte- 
grated companies have achieved great economies and materi- 
ally advanced their industry. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Act, which has been the cause of 
so much important litigation, aimed at monopolies and at- 
tempts to restrain trade. One of the cases which has in the past 
few years received considerable attention is the suit against 
the United States Steel Corporation. Evidence was intro- 
duced in this case to show that only about one-half of the 
total steel production of the United States was in the hands 
of this company, and that its relative ratio had actually de- 
creased in the past fifteen years. It was also necessary to 
prove that no practices were indulged in which were inimical 
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and unfair to competitors, at home or abroad. If anyone 
thinks that the investigation in a case of this character is not 
exhaustive let him some day surround himself with the testi- 
mony and findings, and he will realize the exhaustive character 
of the information obtained. It is obviously impossible to 
judge of the merits of a case by reading brief and perhaps pre- 
judiced newspaper reports. Only a competent corporation 
lawyer could be trusted for advice as to what can and can not 
be done under the Sherman Law. Business men have some- 
times protested that they ought to be told what they can do 
legally, but this is obviously too much to expect. 

A vital question is as to whether mere bigness is a ground 
for the dissolution of a company. The intent of the law is to 
prevent monopoly; what constitutes monopoly is not, how- 
ever, a question which can be readily answered because 
various considerations have to be given full weight. 

Restraint of trade is an unfair practice designed to injure a 
competitor. A large company selling below cost of production 
in a territory where a small competitor is located, in order to 
drive him out of business, would be an unfair practice, and 
constitute restraint of trade. The question of what is, and what 
is not, fair practice can not be adequately answered except as 
the result of constant investigation and supervision. This is 
the reason that the Federal Trade Commission was organized 
to administer the Sherman Act as applied to industrial cor- 
porations in somewhat the same way that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission administers railway acts. 

The Federal Attorney-General, who is responsible for pro- 
secutions before the courts, is suspending activity where the 
government has itself during the war forced industries to 
form trade committees to consider the needs of a whole in- 
dustry as regards priority in raw materials, coal, and shipping, 
and to say where the output shall go. Today, moreover, we 
have not only national control of many industries but also 
harmonious inter-allied co-operation which is becoming 
closer. In view of the intimate knowledge of all phases of 
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industry now possessed by respective governments and the 
actual control exercised, it is futile to speak of the danger of 
trusts until industry has been put back on a normal com- 
petitive footing. It remains for the adjustments of peace to 
show us when and to what degree industry will be permitted 
by allied governments to resume its normal phases. The 
Federal Trade Commission is, moreover, fully alive to its 
responsibilities at the present time. 

The latest and most interesting instance of American 
legislation as affecting combination is the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, which was signed by the president this spring. It per- 
mits American companies to combine for foreign trade under 
the supervision of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Since the war a great deal has come to be known about the 
close combination of German concerns in dealing with 
foreign trade. The Webb-Pomerene Act is the direct answer 
to German methods and gives us the means of combating 
foreign combinations if directed against us. Prior to the war 
American copper companies sold on the market in open com- 
petition with one another. Germany, which had been a large 
consumer of American copper, had a single syndicate au- 
thorized to buy copper. It was customary for a number of 
German companies to appear to be in competition with one 
another whereas as a matter of fact they were actually under 
central control. After the war present indications are that 
Germany will go farther than ever before in the use of her 
syndicates and cartels. It would be folly to have no means of 
protection against this economic policy. 

The extent to which American firms will elect to combine 
for foreign trade will depend upon circumstances. The senti- 
ment of exporting firms generally is in favour of individual en- 
terprise, if there is a fair field for this policy. The significance 
of the Webb-Pomerene Act is that it leaves the United States 
free to adopt foreign trade combinations, if this is necessary 
after the war. 7 


The panic of 1907 clearly demonstrated that there was 
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something radically wrong with the American banking sys- 
tem. We had no central bank or any central agency which was 
capable of saving the situation when weakness was manifested 
in any quarter. In the early period of our history we had cen- 
tral banks. Congress refused to extend the charter of the 
Second Bank largely because of prejudice against the money 
power. The national banking system was established during 
the civil war to provide a stable bank-note currency and pro- 
vide a market for government bonds. Both of these objects 
were attained. National bank-notes were secured, dollar for 
dollar, by government bonds and their payment in gold on 
demand was assured. The demand of national banks for 
government bonds as a basis of circulation enabled the 
floatation of government bonds at 2.°%. National banks were 
permitted, however, to have only a single banking office, 
which was the almost universal practice with state banks as 
well. Branch banks were so few as to be negligible. National 
banks in New York, Chicago, and St Louis were permitted 
to act as central reserve banks and carried deposits of the 
banks all over the country, on which they paid 2% interest. 
In case of a financial crisis all these depositing banks were 
anxious to draw out their deposits from the central reserve 
banks and replenish their cash account. In 1907 this system 
entirely broke down. Central reserve banks fearing the 
dangerous reduction of their cash reserves refused to pay. 
Each locality had to take care of itself as best it could until 
expedients were adopted to relieve the situation. 

Congress recognizing the need for an early amendment of 
our banking laws appointed an able commission to make a 
study of the leading banking systems of the world, and re- 
commend needed legislation. This commission recommended 
a central bank which would have means of providing for an 
elastic note issue, rediscount of commercial paper, and con- 
trol of the import and export of gold. A long discussion ensued 
before the final adoption of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Banking interests in New York preferred a single central 
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bank modelled after the Bank of England, the Bank of France, 
and the Reichsbank of Germany. This, however, met with 
opposition on the part of the west and south, which feared 
the concentration of banking power in New York. There 
was also the old antagonism to centralized money power 
which had been so effective back in 1836, when the Second 
Bank of the United States failed to secure an extension of 
its charter. 

The Federal Reserve Act perfected a compromise. A cen- 
tral committee was set up in Washington called the Federal 
Reserve Board, which supervises branch federal reserve 
banks established in different sections of the country and 
determines matters of policy. The fear that the Federal Re- 
serve Board might not be able properly to co-ordinate and 
direct the reserve banks has proved to be ungrounded. The 
federal reserve system was in working order before the 
heavy financial responsibilities of war came upon us and it 
has proved to be an agency competent and well fitted to con- 
trol the financial resources of the nation. In this country so 
high an authority as Sir Edward Holden has recently given it _ 
his hearty commendation. 

The capital stock of the reserve banks has been supplied 
by member national banks and state banks, which have 
qualified for admission. Directors are elected by member 
banks with certain qualifications in voting to assure geograph- 
ical distribution and proper representation for smaller banks. 
The Federal Reserve Board is appointed by the president. 

The federal reserve system has gradually taken over note 
issue from the national banks. Commercial paper is re- 
discounted for member banks on certain conditions as to 
character, length of time to run, and amount. 

Certain features of our new banking laws have a bearing on 
foreign trade. Bank acceptances are now permitted in trans- 
actions arising out of trade, and banks are more and more 
availing themselves of this privilege. National banks of a - 
certain capital are also permitted to establish branches in 
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foreign countries upon making required provision for capital 
to be assigned to each branch. A number of the larger 
national banks have already established branches in South 
America and Europe. The law has been amended so as to 
- allow banks to combine in establishing branches overseas and 
one or more important oversea banks have been founded, the 
stock being held by banks in different parts of the country. 

In order to comprehend the importance of such a co-ordi- 
nating agency as the federal reserve system, it is essential to 
bear in mind that in the United States there are some twenty- 
seven thousand banks. The branch bank system characteristic 
of Great Britain and other leading countries has never de- 
veloped in the United States because our national and state 
laws have forbidden it. In one or two states, state banks may 
have branches but the effects of this have been negligible. 
A proposed amendment is to allow national banks to have 
branches in the city in which their main office is located. 

Amalgamation and concentration of banking strength which 
have been such a feature of British banking have not been 
permissible in American banking. A number of large banks 
have grown up in New York and other principal cities, but 
the bulk of the banks are relatively small. There is nothing on 
the scale of the great, amalgamated, joint stock, banks of 
Great Britain. 

During the war the Federal Reserve Board has the heavy 
responsibility of maintaining the financial stability of the 
nation, which is now of special importance because our allies 
are depending upon us. A fixed rate of exchange is maintained 
between the sovereign and the dollar. Since American exports 
to Great Britain, which consist largely of food, raw materials, 
and war supplies, are far in excess of our imports from Great 
Britain, the balance is offset on the last day of each month 
by a loan to Great Britain. The wedding of the dollar to the 
sovereign also means that we must hold up Great Britain’s 
adverse trade balance with other parts of the world as well. 
Every effort is being made by Great Britain to curtail non- 
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essential imports so as to make our burden as light as pos- 
sible. We also have a problem of holding up our exchange 
with neutral countries in Europe and South America. South 
America, especially, is sending us great quantities of raw 
materials. In order to settle as much as possible of the adverse 
balance against us in neutral countries, American consumers 
are being urged to curtail consumption so that we can send 
back exports. For example, before we entered the war one 
per cent. of our wool consumption was being utilized in 
foreign trade. The demands of the army programme called 
for a saving of wool in normal requirements, and it was 
suggested that export trade might be cut off. It was decided, 
however, to maintain the export trade in order to hold 
up exchange, and depend entirely on saving in civilian 
consumption to meet the increased requirement of wool for 
uniforms. 

It is the Federal Reserve Board which must protect our 
cash reserves and hold up our credit in the face of the tremen- 
dous demands being made upon us to finance our own re- 
quirements and assist our allies. The discount rate in the 
United States is being kept relatively high to prevent any 
tendency to undue non-essential expenditure, and to protect 
our cash reserves. 

The high American tariff is the inheritance of the civil 
war. At that time duties were increased to provide revenue. 
Since that time the industries that were protected have never 
ceased their persistent efforts to maintain and increase pro- 
tection. The protectionists took credit to themselves for the 
great prosperity which the country experienced, and each new 
tariff act saw higher duties, until the panic of 1907 changed 
the sentiment of the country. The high tariff was blamed 
for the increase in the cost of living. President Wilson, who 
was elected on a tariff reduction platform, stood steadfast to 
his promises and procured the passage of an act providing 
for lower duties. There can be no doubt that the tariff had 
been the subject of many abuses. Special interests too often 
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have secured protection all out of proportion to what their 
industry needed to maintain itself and higher prices were 
generally passed on to the consumers. 

Tariff legislation has been particularly subject to lobbying 
and log-rolling. In order to obtain a scientific study of tariff 
problems President Taft appointed g tariff commission, 
which made a detailed study of several-industries. President 
Wilson has secured a permanent tariff commission with 
large powers to investigate the needs of different industries 
and to provide congress with scientific information. The chair- 
man of this tariff commission is Professor F. W. Taussig, 
of Harvard, who has been a close student of American tariff 
legislation for thirty years, and has written several standard 
books on the subject. ‘The commission has been engaged in 
making a detailed survey of several industries and has held 
hearings on the subject of free ports, which a high protective 
country like Germany has found to be of great commercial 
value. The commission expects soon to extend its investiga- 
tions to foreign countries. The information gathered by the 
tariff commission should be of special value when the question 
of tariff comes up after the war. 

An interesting feature of the present American tariff law is 
the provision for bargaining. Preferred-nation treatment, for 
instance, can be withheld from any country which does not 
grant us this treatment. If there is to be any preferential 
treatment by the allies of one another the flexibility of our 
powers may prove useful. 

The great question which American business men are ask- 
ing themselves today is as to whether government regulation 
of business will relapse to pre-war importance when peace is 
secured. There is strong approval of present measures neces- 
sary to the most effective prosecution of the war, but the old 
spirit of individual enterprise is not dead. Whether or not 
government domination of industry and commerce will be 
greatly increased in the post-war economic system is a 
question which we may not try to solve in the face of urgent 
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problems and which we can not answer until future inter- 
national agreements are known. The normal attitude of 
American business to government regulation, however, is 
another matter and one which permits of a few observations. 

Free play of individual initiative often brings the best 
result although sometimes it is fruitful of abuses. Business 
men have often felt that government regulation in the 
United States took too little consideration of business advan- 
tages of combination and that constant investigation and 
litigation were a severe hardship. Large American companies 
have had to make known every aspect of their business from 
time to time which they have felt gave competitors too easy 
access to all their affairs. The attitude of ‘“‘big business”’ has 
often been that the government was doing everything pos- 
sible to curtail its prosperity. 

The mass of the people, however, have been constitution- 
ally opposed to any infringements of freedom of enterprise 
and have eagerly pressed for the dissolution of large com- 
panies. 

The plight in which large corporations have got themselves 
is partly their own fault. In early days powerful executives 
were too prone to ignore the rights of competitors and the 
public and very real abuses occurred. Once the tide of public 
opinion set against them the advantage swung to the other 
side. Railways long ago gave up any autocratic attitude and 
have endeavoured to take the public into their confidence. 
This same policy may have to be followed by large industrial 
corporations. It is only by full publicity that previous bad 
impressions can be removed. Large companies must bear the 
light of day if they wish to have public confidence. The pro- 
blem of regulation is to maintain the economic advantages of 
large scale production and prevent abuses. 

Business men who built up great railway systems and large 
industrial undertakings have not necessarily consciously done 
wrong. They have simply conceived of their business as a 
private matter, akin to all competitive business. When their 
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business, however, because of its universal necessity, becomes 
a public utility the old practices of free competition cannot 
apply, and regulation in the public interest became necessary. 
Leaders of large affairs today are recognizing as never before | 
the interest of the public in services of universal character and 
may be expected to conform more readily to the objects of 
government regulation. 
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fF is now thirty years since Lord Bryce’published the first 
edition of his American Commonwealth. Written for the 
purpose of interpreting American institutions to European 
readers, it has rendered even more important service in help- 
ing Americans toward a just appreciation of their own 
political problems. Among the most notable chapters of this 
epoch-making book are those devoted to the description of 
political parties. Much that was written then remains true 
today, but it must be evident to the most superficial observer 
of contemporary American politics that a good deal of water 
has flowed under the bridge since the days of Blaine and 
Cleveland. The practical politician of a generation ago, if 
suddenly brought to life today, would certainly find much 
to learn, and much to unlearn, before he could play a winning 
hand in the political game. 

The two leading parties were then, as they are now, 
the republicans and the democrats. The republican party, 
formed in the fifties to resist the extension of slavery, gathered 
to itself in the sixties most of the thorough-going supporters 
of the union against secession and was responsible for the 
reconstruction legislation by which the north undertook to 
secure not only the permanence of the union and the 
abolition of slavery, but also an extremely radical reorganiza- 
tion of southern society and politics. A younger generation 
was coming forward which knew less of these things, but the 
party that saved the union, and was still led to a considerable 
extent by officers and soldiers of the great war, had a hold on 
the affections of northern voters which could not easily be 


1 T amindebted to my brother, Professor E. B. Greene, of the Univer- 
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shaken. It is worth noting in this connexion that every 
successful republican candidate for the presidency from 1860 
to 1900 had been an officer in the union army. 

Nevertheless, the republican party of 1888 was in many 
respects very different from that which had rallied to its 
colours the anti-slavery idealists of the fifties. The old 
traditions were steadily upheld by men like Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts, but many older leaders of that type had passed 
away and some had left the party. During the civil war there 
had been a strong infusion of voters from the democratic 
party who, though loyal to the union, had no share in the 
humanitarian enthusiasm of the early days. Many of them 
were ardent supporters of the reconstruction programme, 
chiefly because it offered the best method of controlling the 
south in the interest of the union and the republican party. 

An even more striking change in the constituency of the 
party had come about as a result of twenty-four years of 
republican administration. In 1856, and even in 1860, the 
financial centres of the country were suspicious of the new 
party whose radical ideas were considered a serious menace 
to business interests. After the war the attitude was almost 
exactly reversed. It was now the republican party which 
represented the established order, whose leaders were most 
experienced in administration, and which therefore made the 
strongest appeal to the conservative classes in the north. 
Furthermore, of the two great parties, it was the republicans 
who inherited more nearly the federalist and whig policy of 
developing the federal power, in distinction from the state 
governments, as the best means of promoting the business 
interests of the country, as, for instance, through the pro- 
tective tariff. 

Throughout the period under review, the republicans have 
nearly always had a clear majority of the voting population 
outside the limits of the seceding states. This preponderance 
was greatest in New England and Pennsylvania, whose in- 
dustries looked to republican tariffs for protection, and in 
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the rapidly growing states of the upper Mississippi valley. 
The extreme north-west was not yet sufficiently developed 
to count for much in national politics. New York, with the 
adjacent, and more or less tributary, areas in Connecticut and 
New Jersey, was less satisfactory from a republican point 
of view; its rural voters were preponderantly republican, as 
well as its leaders in business, but Tamrhany Hall had made 
of New York City, with its large working class and immi- 
grant population, a democratic stronghold. By 1884 the re- 
publican party’s effort to keep its hold on an important 
section of the south by means of the negro vote had clearly 
broken down. In that year, the republican presidential 
candidate did not secure the vote of a single state south of 
Pennsylvania and the Ohio River. 

Of the chief immigrant stocks which had come in during 
the previous half-century, the republicans had won over 
only a comparatively small minority of the Irish; but they 
had been much more successful with the Germans and, most 
of all, with the Scandinavians who, until the nineties, were 
almost solidly republican. In this connexion it is to be noted 
that the German immigration to the United States contained 
a strong infusion of that liberty-loving element which found 
the Germany of 1848 intolerable. 

The political calculations of the democratic party since 
the war have always begun with the “‘Solid South.” In no 
presidential election since 1877 has the democratic party 
failed to win the vote of all the old seceding states, and they 
have usually added to this solid block most of the so-called 
‘‘border states” whose sympathies during the civil war had 
been more or less divided. The ‘‘ Solid South” resulted from 
the conviction that the white people must stand together and 
that the democratic party was their surest ally against further 
northern interference with the negro problem. No differ- 
ence on other issues, however important, must be allowed to 
count in the face of this fundamental requirement. This 
solidarity of the southern whites enabled them, first by 
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illegal methods and later by skilfully contrived constitutional 
legislation, to evade the fifteenth amendment and eliminate 
most of the negro vote, thus recovering control of their state 
governments. There was one result of this policy, however, 
less satisfactory to the south. In the choice of democratic 
candidates and the determination of party principles it be- 
came less necessary to consult southern opinions; northern 
democratic politicians knew that, if they could satisfy the 
doubtful states of the north, the southern vote could practi- 
cally always be counted on, however distasteful the candidate 
or even the principle might be. This knowledge that southern 
dissent would always stop short of actual revolt often weak- 
_ ened its influence in party councils. 

The northern democratic leaders were still largely re- 
cruited from a group of essentially conservative politicians 
who clung through good and evil repute to the states-rights 
and strict-constructionist traditions of the ante bellum period. 
During the war many of them had played the réle of “‘con- 
scientious objectors,” over anxious about the niceties of the 
constitution at a time when the very life of the nation was in 
danger. Between this group and the positively disloyal 
““Copperheads” the line was not always easy to draw, and 
the ordinary man often failed to discriminate between them. 
Men of this type made their way to congress from the middle 
Atlantic states and from the rural areas of the middle west, 
the population of which had been largely drawn from the 
south, as, for instance, the southern counties of Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio. Though often men of integrity they did 
not offer an inspiring leadership. 

A different type of democratic politician was coming to the 
front in the larger cities, notably in Boston and New York. 
With only a perfunctory interest in constitutional theories and 
the fine points of the law, he had a clear appreciation of the 
political game as it might be played with these crowded 
populations of shop and factory workers, largely of foreign 
birth and little acquainted with American institutions. 
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Through such conditions, and the negligence of the native- 
born population, Tammany Hall developed its great and 
sinister power in New York city, and there were similar 
groups elsewhere. 

Within twenty-five years of the defeat of the confede- 
racy, the two great parties had settled down to a rough 
agreement on certain fundamentals. The democrats saw the 
necessity of accepting once for all the supremacy of the 
union, the abolition of slavery, and a new conception of 
national citizenship. Meanwhile, the republican party, or at 
least its more responsible leaders, had come to see the futility 
of constant interference with the internal affairs of the 
southern states. With these fundamental issues out of the 
way, party contests became, as Lord Bryce pointed out, 
largely a matter of the ‘“‘outs” trying to get “in.” The re- 
publicans in the hackneyed language of political oratory 
“pointed with pride”’ to the virtues of Abraham Lincoln, and 
the democrat leaders recited old phrases which had little 
meaning for the younger voters or dwelt upon the adminis- 
trative errors and crimes of the party in power. 

Generally speaking the republicans believed in the 
vigorous exercise of national authority, while democratic 
statesmen proclaimed the dangers of centralization and still 
retained in some measure the old Jeffersonian philosophy of 
laissez-faire. Consistently with this general attitude and with 
the special interests of the rural south, most democrats 
opposed the protectionist policies of the republican party, 
though one of their chief leaders in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was a thorough-going protectionist and few of them 
seriously advocated a strictly free trade policy. They pre- 
ferred to call themselves ‘‘ revenue reformers,” supporters of 

“tariff for revenue only.”’ The need of reform in the civil 
service was recognized by right-minded men in both parties, 
and was, therefore, not a party measure. The republican 
party had deserved well of the country by re-establishing the 
currency on a specie basis after the inflation of the civil war 
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period; but in the presence of new forms of inflationist 
agitation, like the free silver movement, both parties often 
took refuge in ambiguous phrases. The prevailing forces in 
the republican party might roughly have been described as 
conservative in the European sense, but the democrats, led 
for the most part by southern country gentlemen and old- 
school lawyers, were far from being a consistently radical or 
even a liberal party. 

The lack of clean-cut issues between the two traditional 
parties seemed to leave the way open for important third- 
party movements. One such party, the prohibitionists, has 
kept up a national organization for forty years, but it has 
rarely elected even a single member of congress, and its vote 
in presidential elections has been almost negligible, except in 
1884, when it probably drew enough support from the re- 
publican party to insure the election of Mr Cleveland. The 
recent action of congress in favour of a national prohibition 
amendment doubtless owes something to the third-party 
movement, but it has been due less to the ethical and religious 
motives which inspired that party than to considerations of 
hygiene and economic efficiency and to resentment against 
the political activities of the liquor interests. The new dis- 
position to accept national rather than state control in this 
field is fairly typical of what has happened in almost every 
field of legislation. In the eighties and nineties practically 
no politician of importance looked forward to any such out- 
come of the prohibitionist movement, and the republicans 
especially resented the formation of a national party on that 
issue because its voters were drawn largely from their own 
ranks. 

The economic depression of the later seventies and the fall 
in prices, which came as a natural reaction from inflation and 
over-speculation, inevitably brought hardships to the less 
fortunate classes. Farmers who had mortgaged their land to . 
make improvements found as their obligations fell due that 
the prices of farm products were falling. They complained 
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also that the railways, whose construction had been made 
possible by federal and state subsidies, were now charging 
excessive rates for the transportation of grain. This feeling 
led to the formation of farmers’ organizations which, in the 
north-west especially, went actually into politics, and were 
thus able to secure from the state legislatures the passage of 
the so-called “‘ Granger Laws” for the regulation of railroads 
and warehouses. The old parties, however, yielded to these 
demands sufficiently to check, for the time being, the drift 
toward a distinctly agrarian party. Some of the same elements 
were for a time drawn into the short-lived greenback party 
which hoped to secure higher prices and general prosperity 
by lavish issues of paper money. The chief strength of 
northern radicalism during this period was among the 
farmers; the labour element was imperfectly organized and 
its leaders saw greater advantage in bargaining with the 
politicians of the older parties than in forming a new political 
- group either alone or in alliance with the farmers. 

The difficulty of securing a clean-cut alignment of parties 
on issues of principle was due partly to the natural inertia 
characteristic of all established organizations. Men who are 
accustomed to act together on one set of issues do not easily 
abandon their associations and risk their political careers on 
new issues which may prove to be of only temporary or local 
importance. The situation also resulted in part from certain 
aspects of party management which have since undergone 
radical changes. 

Generally speaking, party management was then more 
completely than at present the business of professional poli- 
ticians. They controlled party executive committees, national, 
state, and local; and they determined more largely the choice 
of candidates. These candidates were selected in party 
‘‘ primaries ” in which any member of the party was theoretic- 
ally entitled to participate, but which were as a rule poorly 
attended and so managed that the professional, or semi-pro- 
fessional, group had every advantage. Upon these local 
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primaries were built up, through the election of delegates 
from the lower to the higher organizations, the county, dis- 
trict, state, and national conventions. In these conventions 
candidates were nominated of all degrees of dignity, from 
town collectors and county clerks to governors and presidents. 
In an era of enormous industrial expansion, the ordinary 
citizen was commonly unable, or believed himself unable, to 
spend the time required to get his friends out to the primaries 
in support of a reform candidate against the existing 
‘“‘machine.” The natural effect of all this—of course the 
proposition is not exclusively applicable to the United States 
—was the control of state and national conventions and the 
drafting of party platforms by men who were much more 
interested in the distribution of offices and the “‘upkeep”’ of 

the party house in which they lived than in large questions of 

national policy. It was much easier for republicans to remind 

their fellow-voters that their party had saved the union and: 
abolished slavery than to take sides squarely on the money 

question. Democrats similarly found it safer to declaim about 

the corrupt practices of the republican administration than 

to say exactly where they stood on the tariff. In this respect, 

at least, there has been decided progress during the past 

thirty years. Party nominations are now regulated by law 

and determined at primary elections, in which the ordinary 

citizen may and, generally speaking, does exercise a greater 

influence than under the old system. 

This is an obviously rough and excessively generalized 
account of party politics as they were when Grover Cleveland 
became president in 1885. ‘That election has little or no 
significance as an expression of public opinion on the issues 
defined in the two party platforms; the number of votes 
shifted from the republican to the democratic side was a 
comparatively small fraction of the total number cast, and in 
such an even balance of forces, trivial incidents may at the 
last have tipped the beam. Nevertheless the election of this 
first democratic president since the civil war remains highly 
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significant. Thousands of republicans of the best type cast 
their votes for Cleveiand, partly because they were attracted 
by the sturdy courage and honesty of his administration as 
governor of New York, but partly also because they desired 
to record their protest against that questionable bringing of 
business into politics which had infected the republican 
party in the days of its prosperity. Such men could no longer 
be held by appeals to sectional feeling or interested in the old 
party catchwords. The election, followed by four years of 
democratic administration, disposed effectually of the idea 
that the fate of the union depended exclusively on the for- 
tunes of a particular party. It was even found possible to 
admit confederate brigadiers to the cabinet and the supreme 
court without wrecking the constitution. The way was pre- 
pared for a more rational kind of party leadership based on 
real political principles rather than simple desire for the spoils 
of office. 

The Cleveland administration justified, on the whole, the 
expectations of the independents who had supported him. 
The new president took seriously his promises of economy 
and honesty in the public service. The cause of civil service 
reform made surprising progress, considering the enormous 
pressure naturally brought to bear upon a president whose 
party had been out of office for more than twenty years. 
What makes Cleveland’s election especially notable is the 
fact that it gave the democrats a leader with an eye for real 
issues and sufficient courage to meet them squarely. Notable 
examples of this are his messages to congress in 1887 on the 
tariff. 

The republicans were then generally committed to the 
policy of stimulating manufactures by means of protective 
duties, though they did not always agree on the extent to 
which the principle should be applied. The southern demo- 
crats had inherited a strong aversion to protective duties 
which, being levied on articles which they needed but did 
not themselves produce, seemed to them a kind of tribute 
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paid for the benefit of northern manufacturers. To this 
general proposition there were some striking exceptions, as, 
for instance, the sugar planters of Louisiana and later some 
of those who were interested in the developing iron industry 
of the lower south. On the whole, however, the south pre- 
served its traditional leaning toward free trade. 

Among the northern democrats, especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, the protectionist influence was stronger, sufficiently so 
to make the party declarations on this subject extremely 
cautious. Mr Cleveland, however, looked upon protectionism 
as objectionable, because it involved a dangerous use of 
governmental power for the promotion of local or private 
interests. This argument for the reduction of tariff duties 
was reinforced by other arguments among which was the 
condition of the treasury, then accumulating a considerable 
surplus which seemed to encourage extravagant appropria- 
tions. 

Having reached these conclusions, Mr Cleveland embodied 
in his annual message of 1887 a direct attack upon the pro- 
tectionist system. The challenge was at once accepted by the 
republican leaders, notably by Mr Blaine; and since the 
democratic party, though controlling the house, had only a 
minority in the senate, the whole question became a leading 
issue in the presidential campaign of 1888. With his usual 
dogged courage, Mr Cleveland resisted all attempts to modify 
his attitude, and the democratic convention sustained him. 
Mr Blaine was the natural leader of the republicans on this 
issue and would probably have been their choice for the 
presidential nomination, had he not refused the honour, 
which then went to Mr Harrison, a union general and a 
sound protectionist. The election was again close and 
Mr Cleveland actually had a much larger plurality of the 
popular vote than he had received on his election in 1884; 
but the distribution of the votes was such that General 
Harrison secured a decisive majority in the electoral college. 
It should be remembered in this connexion that the people 
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do not vote directly for presidential candidates but for 
electors in the various states. It is consequently possible for 
a bare majority in one state to offset a much larger majority 
in another. The republicans also gained control of both 
branches of congress. Their majority in the house was ex- 
ceedingly narrow, but they were ably led by the new speaker, 
Mr Thomas B. Reed, who exercised even more than the 
traditional authority of the American speaker, and in par- 
ticular secured the adoption of much more stringent closure 
regulations. Thus it was possible for the first time in many 
years to carry through a definite party programme. 

The republicans were not slow to take advantage of this 
opportunity; the McKinley tariff bill was pushed rapidly 
through both houses and became law in October, 1890. The 
new tariff was frankly based on the protective principle, 
existing duties on manufactured articles were generally in- 
creased and the bill even went so far as to authorize a duty 
for the purpose of stimulating the still unborn tin industry. 
On other questions party action proved to be more difficult 
or even impossible. When for instance an attempt was made 
to pass a bill for regulating national elections, it was not 
only attacked by the democrats as a ‘‘ Force Bill ””—designed 
to restore republican control of election machinery in the 
south—but it failed to receive the full party vote and was 
defeated. Its chief result was to give a certain plausibility to 
the charge that republicans were trying to revive the old 
sectional issues. 

The republican triumph proved to be short-lived. The 
popular reaction to the McKinley bill was prompt and de- 
cidedly unfavourable. Notwithstanding the introduction of 
a few duties on agricultural products, the bill as a whole was 
denounced as a measure for increasing the profits of the 
manufacturing capitalist by raising the cost of necessaries to 
the consumer. There was a formidable revolt among the 
republican farmers of the north-west, and the democrats 
recovered control of the house of representatives by a 
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majority giving them more than two-thirds of the total 
membership. The republicans, however, still controlled 
the senate. ; 

In the election of 1890, new influences were at work which 
were destined to play an increasingly important part during 
the next six years. Among the newly elected congressmen 
were eight members of the Farmers’ Alliance, and one of the 
new senators represented the same movement. Its strength 
was in the south and still more in the rural districts of the 
middle and far west. The farmers were not only dis- 
satisfied with the tariff, but vaguely suspicious of all poli- 
ticians, whom they believed to be unduly under the influence 
of great corporate interests. The railways were charged with 
fixing rates in such a way as to discriminate in favour of 
certain localities or companies. The combination of capital 
in the “‘trusts”’ was felt to be a political as well as an economic 
danger. The regulation of these matters was still largely in 
the hands of the states; federal control of inter-state com- 
merce, provided for in the Act of 1887 and in the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890, had not so far proved very effective. 
The farmers were especially troubled by the falling price of 
wheat and vaguely attributed this to an insufficient supply of 
money. In the seventies, the greenbackers proposed to meet 
the situation by lavish issues of paper money; in the nineties 
the cry was for the free coinage of silver, a demand 
naturally encouraged by the silver mine owners of the far 
west. 

Both of the older parties recognized the strength of the free 
silver movement and tried to control it by concessions. The 
republican party put through the Silver Purchase Act of 1890, 
which forced the treasury to buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
a month issuing in return treasury notes to the same amount. 
This measure soon involved the treasury in serious embarrass- 
ments but it did not satisfy the radicals, and the free silver 
agitation continued with increasing force throughout the 
south and west until 1896. 
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The Farmers’ Alliance tried to accomplish its objects partly 
by pressure upon the existing parties. By 1892, however, 
their leaders decided to form a new political organization to 
which they gave the name of the People’s Party, though they 
were more generaliy known as populists. This remained on 
the whole a distinctly agrarian movement; efforts were made 
to combine with the labour element but without much 
success. In the next presidential election they entered the 
field as a national party with a presidential candidate and a 
fair prospect of carrying at least a few of the western states. 

This situation was distinctly alarming to democrats and 
republicans alike, and the less courageous politicians tried to 
find some way of evading the troublesome issues. The re- 
publican declaration on the money question in the national 
platform of 1892 was distinctly evasive and the same must be 
said of the democratic statement. Mr Cleveland, however, 
who, to the great disgust of many politicians, had been re- 
called to party leadership, refused to go with the rising tide 
and was once more nominated for the presidency notwith- 
standing his unequivocal declaration against the free coinage 
of silver. 

The unpopularity of the McKinley tariff bill and the revolt 
of the western farmers gave Mr Cleveland the election of 
1892 by the largest majority given to any president since 
Grant’s victory over Horace Greeley in 1872. For the first 
time since 1860, the republicans had lost not only the 
presidency but both houses of congress. The situation was 
not, however, one which the democratic politicians could 
regard with equanimity. The populist candidate for presi- 
dent had won the vote of four western states in the electoral 
college and scattering votes in three others. Nor did this 
represent the full strength of the party. Both in the south 
and west, it had entered into combinations with local organi- 
zations, republican or democratic, for the choice of fusion 
tickets by which they were able to elect congressmen who 
were either of their own party or in sympathy with their 
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views. Mr Cleveland’s hold on his own nominal followers in 
congress proved to be decidedly precarious. 

On his inauguration, he found the finances in a deplorable 
condition. The free issue of treasury notes for silver bullion 
made it increasingly difficult to keep the currency on a gold 
basis, and the gold reserve, which was heavily drawn on for 
this purpose, threatened to disappear. A financial panic was 
already imminent and was in full swing by the summer of 
1893. Mr Cleveland, as the leader of the sound money 
element, saw the necessity of checking this drain on the gold 
reserve for the redemption of the silver certificates. The 
treasury issued bonds for the purpose of maintaining the 
gold reserve and congress was asked to repeal the silver act 
of 1890. The president’s policy was strongly resisted by the 
radicals in both parties who made common cause with the 
populists; but his own personal influence and that of the 
administration was sufficiently strong to carry it through, 
though it brought about a split in his own party reminding 
one in some respects of Peel’s predicament after he had 
forced the repeal of the corn laws. The reform of the tariff 
on which the president now set his heart was wrecked largely 
as a result of this conflict within the party ranks. The so- 
called Wilson-Gorman tariff act was so little in accord with 
Cleveland’s views that he refused to sign it, though allowing 
it to become law without his signature. 

Evidently the kind of reform represented by Mr Cleveland 
did not satisfy the leaders of the new radical movement. Not 
only did he antagonize the farmers by his stand on the money 
question ; but he also came into conflict with organized labour 
in the great railway strikes at Chicago, when he called out the 
federal troops to protect mail trains and enforce the orders of 
the federal courts, though the latter were charged by the 
labour men with an improper use of judicial injunctions to 
restrain the strikers. His chief opponents in this controversy 
were Mr Debs, head of the American Railway Union, and 
John P. Altgeld, the democratic governor of Illinois, who 
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resented what he called the president’s invasion of state 
jurisdiction. The animosities thus aroused found striking ex- 
pression in the democratic convention of 1896, which refused 
to pass the usual party resolution commending his adminis- 
tration. 

The republican party was ready to exploit these family 
quarrels. The hard times which followed the passage of the 
new tariff act seemed to them néw evidence that prosperity 
was dependent upon republican administration and par- 
ticularly upon protection. They found an additional argu- 
ment for democratic incompetence when the income tax 
clauses of the act of 1894 were declared unconstitutional and 
the revenue’ expected from that source had to be given up— 
with the result that the surplus of 1887 was converted into a 
serious deficit. It was soon apparent, however, that the old 
alignment of parties was likely to be still further disturbed. 
Financial depression continued and wheat prices continued 
to fall. The forces of economic discontent were too strong to 
be met by the traditional party methods. The free silver 
movement grew more intense, extending to wider areas. If 
both of the old parties held out against these radical ten- 
dencies the populist vote would certainly assume formidable 
proportions. 

The test came first to the republican party which un- 
expectedly found the tariff relegated to a subordinate place, 
and the money question at a point where it was difficult to 
avoid a definite stand. Some of the older leaders, especially 
in the west, were extremely reluctant to alienate the free 
silver elements in their own party. That was the attitude of 
McKinley, whose nomination for the presidency was practi- 
cally assured before the convention of 1896 met. He had 
always been most interested in the tariff and his declarations 
on the money question were to say the least ambiguous. ‘The 
backbone of the party was, however, in the section east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Potomac, and the business 
interests of that area were more and more insistent on strict 
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adherence to the gold standard as the only safeguard against 
cheap money. As a concession to some wavering elements the 
convention declared in favour of bimetallism by international 
agreement if possible, insisting, however, that in the mean- 
time the gold standard must be maintained. McKinley was 
duly nominated and in his subsequent utterances accepted 
the decision of his party on the money question. The pro- 
tectionist policy of the party was reaffirmed but played a 
minor part in the campaign, especially in the earlier stages. 
The democratic convention at Chicago was a remarkable 
assemblage. The leadership which had guided the party to 
victory in 1884 and 1892 was now repudiated, especially in 
the west and south. Revolutionary changes had been taking 
place in southern politics during the past few years; the 
representatives of the old planter class had in many cases 
been superseded by men of a more radical type supported by 
the small farmers of the up-country. They were just as in- 
sistent as their predecessors on the principle of white supre- 
macy but they shared in many other respects the ideals of the 
rural west. The eastern men who pleaded for more con- 
sideration of the business interests were brushed aside and on 
every important test of strength the radicals carried the day. 
The platform declared for the free coinage of silver, attacked 
the supreme court for its decision on the income tax, and 
accepted many of the characteristic proposals of the populist 
party. The choice of a candidate was even more revolution- 
ary. At the opening of the convention, the leading candidate 
was a second-rate politician whose chief claim to consideration 
was his consistent advocacy of free silver. None of the con- 
servative candidates could rally more than a small group of 
voters. In this situation the convention turned to Mr William 
Jennings Bryan, a young man of thirty-six, whose official 
record was limited to a single term in congress but who knew 
how to express with great skill and power the ideas and 
emotions of his fellow-delegates and of the people who stood 
behind them. By its radical platform and the nomination of 
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Mr Bryan, the democratic party drew to itself the bulk of the 
populist vote, though the extreme left wing of the latter party 
insisted on nominating a separate ticket on which Mr Bryan’s 
name was associated with that of a vice-presidential candidate 
of their own choosing. Within a few years the populists as a 
separate party ceased to exist. 

The action of the republican and demo¢ratic conventions 
led to radical changes in party alignment. The free silver 
advocates in the republican party went over in considerable 
numbers to the democrats or the populists. Some conserva- 
tive democrats who were opposed to free coinage of silver 
organized the so-called National Democratic party, though 
most of those who left the party voted the republican ticket. 

To a greater extent than in any other election of this period 
the presidential contest of 1896 was a conflict between the 
radical and conservative forces of the country. Mr Bryan 
probably made a stronger appeal to the masses in town and 
country than any other political leader since the days of 
Andrew Jackson, and Jackson had no such oratorical gifts. 
Many of the proposals then advocated by the democrats and 
their populist allies have, like the ‘Six Points” of the English 
Chartists, gained respectability with the passage of time; but 
their failure to appreciate the importance of sound monetary 
standards turned against them many moderate men who 
might otherwise have sympathized with their protest against 
obvious abuses in public and private business. For many 
months the outcome was highly uncertain; but the republican 
campaign was managed with great ability by Mr Mark Hanna, 
who convinced the business men generally that their safety 
depended upon generous contributions to the republican 
campaign funds. Much has been said about the corrupt use 
of money, but the best opinion seems to be that the funds at 
the disposal of the republican national committee were in 
the main used for legitimate purposes. A more serious 
objection may be made to the whole practice of receiving 
large contributions from individuals or corporations who may 
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become direct beneficiaries of national legislation, as for in- 
stance in the case of industries asking for protective duties. 
There can be no doubt in any case that the overwhelming 
weight of public opinion was fairly measured by the great 
popular majority for the republican candidate, Mr McKinley. 

The election had been won mainly on the money question, 
but the republicans interpreted their victory also as a man- 
date for protection. The Dingley tariff of 1897 was framed 
on lines similar to those of the McKinley bill of 1890. Not 
until 1900 was a sufficient number of sound money votes 
secured to enact the gold standard in terms of a formal 
statute. Before the people had another opportunity to express 
themselves on these measures, public attention was drawn 
away to questions of a wholly different character. 

American intervention in Cuba, brought about partly be- 
‘cause of injury to American interests resulting from the 
disorders in the island, and partly through genuine sympathy 
with the insurgents, had far-reaching consequences which the 
administration had hardly foreseen. Cuba became a republic 
under the protection of the United States; Porto Rico and 
the Philippines were brought under the American flag. 
Public opinion on these transactions varied widely. McKinley 
himself probably regarded them without much enthusiasm as 
the only way out of a complicated situation. Some empha- 
sized the commercial advantages to be gained from the 
islands. Others felt quite sincerely that the United States had — 
in the Philippines a call to establish a new and better order, 
gradually preparing an untrained people for a larger measure 
of self-government. On these various grounds most re- 
publicans accepted the measures of the administration. The 
Spanish treaty was ratified, order was restored in Cuba, and 
American authority enforced in the Philippine Islands. 

On the other hand Mr Bryan, who, in spite of his defeat, 
was still the acknowledged leader of his party, took his stand. 
with the so-called anti-imperialists for an immediate, or at 
least an early, recognition of Philippine independence, 
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opposing any other course as a violation of fundamental 
American ideals. He carried the majority of his party with 
him, and in the election of 1900 this question of imperialism 
or anti-imperialism was declared to be the ‘‘ paramount 
issue.” Some of the men who had opposed him in 1896 
accepted his leadership on this question; but the country as 
a whole accepted the republican programme, realizing the 
practical difficulty of leaving the Philippines to themselves 
without a long preliminary training in local self-government. 

The republican policies of the first McKinley administra- 
tion seemed, therefore, on the whole to have received popular 
support. Himself a man of integrity, he gathered about him 
some men of great distinction like John Hay and Elihu Root. 
With larger experience he outgrew the narrower protectionism | 
of his early career and began to emphasize the importance of 
opening foreign markets by reciprocal trade agreements. He 
had just made a speech setting forth his ideas on this subject 
when he was shot down by an assassin and the leadership 
passed to a man of a very different type. 

McKinley was the last of the civil war veterans whom the 
republicans had put into the presidential chair. Theodore 
Roosevelt, born three years before that war began, belonged 
distinctly to a younger generation. In his earlier career he 
made his mark as a reformer but always within the party 
lines. He had not taken much interest in the tariff or the 
technique of national finance, but had proved himself an able 
administrative officer in various positions, including those of 
civil service commissioner, assistant secretary of the navy, 
and governor of New York, besides serving as colonel of the 
so-called Rough Riders in the Spanish war. His executive 
career in New York antagonized many old-time politicians 
and his radicalism did not commend him to them as a vice- 
presidential candidate, though it doubtless added much to 
the strength of the ticket. At the same time many of his 
opponents rejoiced at his relegation to an office commonly 
regarded as a cul-de-sac to political ambition. 
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Anxiety about the policy of the new president was for the 
time quieted by his promise to carry out the policies of his 
predecessor. During his first administration he retained for 
the most part McKinley’s cabinet including Messrs Hay and 
Root and gave his attention to large constructive enterprises 
rather than to projects of legislation. He encouraged the 
group of able young men who were setting new standards for 
the conservation and development of national resources 
through scientific forestry and the irrigation of arid lands in 
the west. His vigorous personality was attractive to working 
men and he was able to intervene effectively in the great coal 
strike of 1902. The project of an interoceanic canal appealed 
strongly to his imagination. The Panama route was selected, 
the canal zone was acquired, and construction actually begun. 
He was keenly alive to the new influence and responsibility 
of the United States in world politics. Under pressure from 
Washington, the German Emperor consented to arbitrate 
the Venezuelan claims, and, in the far east, American 
influence continued to be exerted in favour of a just treat- 
ment of China. The new Cuban republic was set on its 
feet and order was restored in the Philippines, with due 
regard to the Filipinos and to their preparation for self- 
government. 

Many of these things were little understood by the average 
voter, but he got the general impression of a vigorous, efficient 
administration alive to the expanding interests of the country 
and more concerned with real problems of contemporary life 
than with the traditional dogmas of either party. Especially 
significant was Mr Roosevelt’s popularity in the far west 
where he had lived long enough to understand its point of 
view. Many republican leaders distrusted him, but his popu- 
larity with the people as a whole made any other presidential 
nomination by his party impossible. 

Meantime Mr Roosevelt’s success and the expectation of a 
more radical trend in his policies when he became president 
in his own right were depriving the radical democrats of some 
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of their ammunition. Mr Bryan’s two successive defeats, 
while they had by no means destroyed his hold on the party, 
had somewhat weakened it and correspondingly encouraged 
the conservative wing. In consequence, the democrats now 
nominated for the presidency a New York judge of more 
cautious temper, who definitely rejected free silver and hoped 
to profit by the suspicion current in conservative eastern 
circles that Roosevelt was an unsafe man. These tactics 
failed completely. Roosevelt held the McKinley areas in the 
east and recovered several of the western states where the 
Bryan following had been particularly strong. 

In his second administration Mr Roosevelt felt himself free 
to develop his own independent policies, and the trend toward 
radicalism was more marked. Public attention had been 
sharply directed toward serious abuses in corporate manage- 
ment to the detriment of investors as well as of the general 
public. It was known that large contributions had been made 

-to the campaign funds of political parties, with the expecta- 
tion, in some cases at least, of political favours in return. All 
these things seemed to justify more drastic measures of 
government control. The Inter-State Commerce Act was 
strengthened and suits were instituted under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act to dissolve certain great combinations of 
capital. Measures of this kind, with some picturesque phrases 
like ‘‘malefactors of great wealth,’ increased the hostility 
to the president not only in Wall Street but among conserva- 
tive politicians of his own party. Toward the close. of his 
administration these elements in congress succeeded in 
blocking certain measures in which he was interested; but 
his hold on the people at large was unshaken and when on 
his retirement he recommended his friend and associate, 
Mr Taft, as his successor, the party followed his advice. 
The democratic party now returned to Mr Bryan, but 
the momentum of Roosevelt’s popularity and a republican 
promise to reform the tariff, supposedly downward, carried 

~ Mr Taft into the White House. 
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When Mr Roosevelt left the United States on his famous 
African journey, the position of the republican party seemed 
fairly secure. Recent administrations had apparently justified 
the republican claims of superior efficiency, and the pro- 
gressive elements in the organization seemed to have the 
upper hand sufficiently to deprive the democrats of much 
valuable capital. Within a little more than a year the situation 
was decidedly changed. Mr Taft’s cabinet did not add much 
to his political prestige. In certain disputes between con- 
servative and progressive elements in the administration he 
sustained the former, alienating in this way some of Mr 
Roosevelt’s closest supporters. Though he carried out the © 
party pledges by calling a special session of congress to 
revise the tariff, and exercised a certain moderating influence, 
the extreme protectionists were on the whole victorious. The 
result was general popular resentment against a measure be- 
lieved to have been dictated by the protected interests, and 
a strong insurgent movement within the party set in. Mr 
Cannon’s use of the speakership in the interest of the con- 
servative group also caused dissatisfaction and a demand for 
the revision of the house rules. These things outweighed in 
the public mind many excellent features of Mr Taft’s policy 
—his effort to secure commercial reciprocity with Canada, 
his advocacy of a scientific budget system, and his promotion 
of international arbitration. Under the combined fire of 
democrats and insurgent republicans, led by Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin, the administration suffered a severe 
defeat in the congressional elections of 1910 and the demo- 
crats secured control of the house for the first time since 
1896. Neither party was able to control legislation, but the 
democrats took advantage of their majority in the house to 
carry through a revision of the rules which materially reduced 
the speaker’s power. 

When Mr Roosevelt came back from his tour of Africa and 
Europe, he found the situation quite different from that which 
he had left behind him. Many of those with whom he had 
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been most closely associated were now in opposition and his 
old enemies, the “standpatters,” seemed to be most in favour 
at court. Gradually his attitude toward the Taft administra- 
tion became more critical, until in 1912 he announced his own 
candidature for the presidency, taking more radical ground 
than in any earlier utterances. 

The significance of the Roosevelt programme can hardly 
be understood without recalling certain aspects of American 
radicalism during the previous decade. With the passing of 
the frontier and the increasingly rapid exploitation of natural 
resources public attention was more and more devoted to the 
importance of a well-considered policy of conservation in 
such matters as mineral resources, forests, and water power. 
It seemed important also that such resources should be so 
controlled as to serve the interest of the whole people rather 
than of a small group of owners. In short, there was a growing 
demand which may fairly be called socialist, in the broad 
sense of that word, for government control or even govern- 
ment ownership of such national interests. This tendency 
may be measured partly by the growth of the socialist party 
vote which was considerable during this period; but much 
more adequately by the expression of such ideas in the plat- 
forms of both the older parties and in legislation, both state 
and national. In short, political democracy was beginning to 
be thought of not merely as an end in itself but as a means of 
securing a more democratic economic order. In order to 
realize such a programme effectively and speedily, the radical 
elements urged the necessity of democratizing still further 
the machinery of government. Elective officials should be 
subject to recall or removal by special popular vote, even 
before the expiration of their terms, if they failed to respond 
to the popular will; legislative action should be controlled 
more directly by the people through the initiative and 
referendum. The action of ultra-conservative judges in de- 
claring unconstitutional some of the new social legislation 
- led to extreme demands for the recall of judges, or, as even 
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Mr Roosevelt proposed, for the reversal of constitutional 
decisions by direct popular vote. 

The importance of parties as a means of democratic control 
was realized also. In the old days, parties, whether local or 
national, were voluntary organizations without legal status. 
It was evident, however, that in the choice of elective officers 
the party caucus or primary was often more important than 
the formal election, and that the choice of a party chairman 
might have more serious consequences than the election of a 
congressman. The result was the enactment of legislation in 
one state after another by which the whole party machinery was 
subjected to legal regulations. There are now virtually two 
elections for every office, both equally under the control of the 
state. The first determines who shall be the candidates of 
their respective parties; the second which of these candidates 
shall actually hold the office. Similarly the choice of party 
committees and the instruction of delegates to national nomi- 
nating conventions has been determined in several states by 
the direct action of the voters in their primary elections. 

Naturally enough changes of this kind were regarded with 
serious misgiving by many men of moderate views as well as 
those of more conservative temper. Measures like the initia- 
tive, the referendum, and the recall, seemed to them at 
bottom an attack on the whole conception of representative 
government. From this point of view the people, having 
chosen their representatives, should leave them free to 
exercise their best judgment, subject to a strict accounting 
when their term of service was over, without attempting to 
intervene directly in the processes of legislation and adminis- 
tration. Some of those who sympathized with the radical 
programme in other respects were repelled by the attacks on 
the independence of the judiciary and believed that the 
judicial review of legislation was, in spite of occasional abuses, 
a valuable part of the American system. 

In the election of 1912, the conservative forces gathered 
about the candidature of Mr Taft, who, with the resources of 
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‘the administration behind him and the support of the older 
party managers, secured the republican nomination after a 
hard fight in the convention. The Roosevelt forces com- 
plained that they had been unfairly treated by the refusal of 
the men in power to seat delegates who were believed to have 
been duly elected. However this may be, the final decision 
of the convention undoubtedly did not represent the real 
wishes of the republican voters in the country at large. 
When, therefore, Mr Roosevelt and his followers refused to 
accept Mr 'Taft’s nomination and formed the new progressive 
party, the old organization was split in two and party success 
in the election became practically impossible. 

For the first time since the civil war the democrats 
entered a presidential contest with a reasonable certainty 
that a strong nomination would bring a victory at the polls. 
Once more there was a conflict within the party between 
those who under the leadership of Bryan fought for a straight- 
out radical programme and their opponents who favoured the 
compromise tactics of 1908. ‘Iwo of the leading candidates 
represented the latter element. The third, Speaker Clark, 
had drawn his original support largely from the old Bryan 
following, but was now suspected of too good an under- 
standing with the opposite faction, especially with Tammany 
Hall. The result was that Mr Bryan transferred his support 
to Governor Wilson of New Jersey who seemed to him a 
safer representative of the progressive element. Mr Wilson’s 
nomination was thus assured. 

Though Mr Wilson’s opponents were accustomed to refer 
to him as Professor Wilson, by way of suggesting his unfitness 
for the rough-and-tumble of practical politics, nevertheless 
he had not only been a serious student of government but as 
a university president had dealt with administrative problems 
of a very practical kind. As governor of New Jersey he was 
able, in the face of strenuous opposition from some of the 
“bosses”? of his own party, to carry out a fairly radical and 

yet not unreasonable programme for the control of industrial 
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corporations. As a younger man, he held some views which 
would now be regarded as conservative, but as president of 
Princeton university his desire for a more democratic organi- 
zation of student life brought him into conflict with some of 
his associates in the administration. This tendency toward 
the left became still more marked during his governorship, 
though his presidential candidature was supported by some 
elements of a different sort. 

In the campaign which followed, the republicans and pro- 
gressives devoted themselves largely to attacking each other, 
though Mr Roosevelt sought with some success to draw 
radical voters from all the parties. Mr Wilson’s campaign 
was dignified and on the whole held his party together. In 
all the northern states except two, the republicans lost the 
electoral vote, sometimes to the progressives but more often 
to the democrats. Mr Wilson received much less than half 
of the popular vote, but it was so distributed that he had an 
overwhelming majority over both of his opponents in the 
electoral college. Roosevelt’s vote came largely from former 
republicans, but there was also some loss on the democratic 
side as shown by the fact that Wilson’s popular vote was less 
than that cast for Mr Bryan in 1908. This loss was partially 
offset by the action of a few conservative republicans who 
regarded the defeat of Mr Roosevelt as the first consideration. 
With the presidency the democrats gained control of both 
houses of congress. 

It seemed not impossible for a time that the progressive 
party might take its place as the chief antagonist of the demo- 
cratic organization. There were, however, obvious difficulties. 
Not all progressives were really hostile to the republican 
party; they were rather opponents of the existing manage- 
ment. Many were not even progressive in the ordinary sense 
of that term, but had been drawn away by enthusiasm for 
Roosevelt’s personality, or sometimes by purely factional 
motives, There was another difficulty in the fact that, while 
the progressives had been surprisingly successful in winning 
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votes for their presidential candidate, they had not developed 
their organization sufficiently to secure much representation 
in congress, the state legislatures, or the state executives. 
Consequently, so far as the actual machinery of government 
was concerned, the republicans held their place as the main 
party of opposition. Lastly, it became evident that the demo- 
cratic party had not only elected a new ‘president but had 
found a real leader whose knowledge of political strategy was 
far from academic. Mr Wilson’s policy throughout his first 
term was that of winning the genuinely progressive voters by 
a legislative programme at once radical and constructive, In 
the alignment which was likely to follow, the comparatively 
conservative elements were likely to gravitate toward the 
republican party, and the progressive party as such would 
probably disappear. 

Precisely that result did come about. The force of old 
associations gradually carried back to the republicans not 
_ only those who had no keen interest in the principles of the 
new party but others, more truly progressive in spirit, who 
distrusted the traditions of the democratic party and espe- 
cially its capacity for efficient administration. On the other 
hand, Mr Wilson, having the support of his party in congress 
more completely even than Mr Roosevelt himself, actually 
carried through an extraordinarily extensive programme of 
legislation including many measures advocated by the pro- 
gressives. The tariff was reduced, a new federal banking 
system was organized, and some important labour legislation 
enacted. Many of these measures received support in all of 
the parties, but final success was largely due to the driving 
power in the White House. 

Before this programme was completed, however, the 
country was forced to take account of international issues 
quite unforeseen by the leaders on either side. The selection 
of Mr Bryan as secretary of state was due partly to his claims 
as a party leader, but it also seemed to indicate sympathy with 
his well-known interest in the cause of international peace. 
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The pacific temper of the administration was illustrated by 
the so-called Bryan arbitration treaties and by the extreme 
forbearance shown toward Mexico. The president also 
proved his determination to maintain the national honour 
by scrupulous good faith in the performance of international 
engagements. One of the first measures adopted by congress 
at his request was the repeal of the law exempting American 
ships from the payment of tolls in the Panama Canal—an 
exemption properly held to be incompatible with national 
good faith. 

When the European war broke out the problem of defining 
America’s attitude was extremely difficult. All American 
tradition was strongly against intervention in European affairs. 
The sympathies of the population were divided. Of those 
who had any clear convictions on the subject, the over- 
whelming majority undoubtedly sympathized with the allies ; 
but to a great body of Americans the contest was so remote 
that it was difficult for them to realize it. The group which 
favoured the central powers was more consciously organized 
for influencing public opinion and was supported in sub- 
terranean ways by German agents. Only gradually was the 
whole scope and character of German policy brought home 
to the consciousness of the American people. The adoption 
of a neutral policy was at first accepted as a matter of course 
by nearly all the leaders of both parties. The democratic 
party probably had the larger proportion of pacifist advo- 
cates; the republican, on the other hand, had the larger 
constituency of German voters, especially in the middle west. 

As the president’s first term drew to a close the policy of 
neutrality was still maintained, though with increasing diffi- 
culty. The president’s speeches had begun to recognize the 
necessity not only of military preparedness but also of in- 
tellectual preparation for a larger responsibility in inter- 
national affairs. A presidential election carried on under 
these circumstances was a severe test of the political steadi- 
ness of the American people. 
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The republicans nominated a man of high character and 
ability in the person of Mr Justice Hughes, and the great 
majority of the progressives followed Mr Roosevelt back into 
the republican party, whose platform was carefully drawn 
with a view to attracting this group of voters. Notwithstand- 
ing the comparative radicalism of Mr Wilson’s attitude, the 
platforms of the two main parties were strikingly similar. 
The chief question was whether Mr Wilson or Mr Hughes 
was to be accepted as a safer guide in these trying times. It 
is almost impossible to determine the motives which con- 
trolled a large proportion of the voters. In the same com- 
munity, ardent pro-ally voters denounced Wilson for his 
neutrality when he ought to have taken sides, while pro- 
Germans insisted that he had consistently violated neutrality 
to the prejudice of the German cause. Mr Hughes originally 
received a considerable amount of German support, because 
it was thought essential to “punish” Mr Wilson; and much 
of this vote was held to the end, though, in the east especially, 
many of Hughes’s supporters declared that he would take a 
firmer stand against German aggression than Wilson had 
done. Many former supporters of Mr Wilson voted against 
him because of this belief. 

When the vote was finally counted, it appeared that, while 
the republicans won the majority of the progressive voters, 
Wilson’s legislative programme had won for him a sufficient 
number of Roosevelt’s former followers to secure his re- 
election by a round majority in the electoral college. Sec- 
tionally speaking it looked like a victory of the south and 
west over the north-east; but such a generalization is far 
from being exact. It should not be forgotten that the popular 
vote went to Wilson in a somewhat larger proportion. Some 
indication of radical support for Wilson may be seen in a con- 
siderable reduction of the socialist vote since 1912. 

Limits of space and the difficulty of seeing recent events in 
just perspective prevent much consideration of party divisions 
as affected by the great war. It is perhaps sufficient to say 
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here that the chief aim of responsible leaders, whether re- 
publican or democratic, is to prove that their own party is 
the more competent to solve the difficult problems involved 
in the successful prosecution of the war, on whose main issues 
as defined by President Wilson they are substantially agreed. 
Meanwhile the rank and file of both parties, as well as many 
of their leaders, are, as individuals, actually enlisted in the 
great work of carrying on the war, recognizing that Mr Wilson 
has defined with accuracy, as well as eloquence, the cause 
to which the American people are now committed with a 
unanimity unapproached in the one hundred and forty-two 
years of their national history. 

The opposition of the socialist party organization has 
attracted attention in some localities, but does not seem for- 
midable in the country at large. There is but one socialist 
representative in either house of congress. 

One other point may be noted in conclusion. When the 
American Commonwealth was first published, it seemed to 
some observers that the conditions of American politics 
tended to keep men of first-rate capacity for leadership out 
of the presidential office. Such an observation seems less 
appropriate after a survey of the period between 1885 and 
1918, more than two-thirds of which is covered by the ad- 
ministrations of Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 
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DHE beginnings of American university life go back with- 
out a shadow of doubt to this university of Cambridge, 
which counted some forty or fifty graduates among the little 
band of settlers who, nearly three hundred years ago, took 
possession of the fringe, of coast about Massachusetts Bay. 
Probably no community not professedly academic has ever 
counted so large a proportion of university graduates among 
its inhabitants, and their first thought after building a few 
log huts was to provide a college for their children. To quote 
a contemporary account: 


After God had carried ussafe to New England and we had builded 
our houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared con- 
venient places for God’s worship, and settled the civil government, 
one of the next things we longed for and looked after was to advance 
learning and perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to leave an illite- 
rate ministry to the churches, when our present ministers shall lie 
in the dust. And as we were thinking and consulting how to effect 
this great work, it pleased God to stir up the heart of one Mr 
Harvard (a godly gentleman and a lover of learning, there living 
amongst us) to give one half of his estate (it being in all about 
£1700) towards the erecting of a college, and all his library, After 
him another gave £300, others after him cast in more, and the 
public hand of the state added the rest. 


As early as 1638 the name of the little settlement of New- 
town, which was chosen by common consent to be the site of 
the college, was changed by order of the general court, the 
local governing body of the colony, and it was called Cam- 
bridge. The magistrates and teaching elders (or congregational 
ministers) of the six nearest churches were appointed to be 
for evér governors or overseers of the college, and every 
family in each colony gave a peck of corn or twelve pence 
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for its support—an early example of the esteem in which 
education has been held by the American people and of the 
generosity with which they have contributed to its main-_ 
tenance. Of course, for these devoted souls, who had barely 
occupied a small tract, twenty miles by thirty, of a vast 
continent, and who were still struggling with wild beasts — 
and hostile Indians, the way of the new college could not 
be free from financial and personal embarrassment. The 
astonishing thing was that the effort was made at all; the 
astounding thing was that it was successful. 

This was largely due to the courage and devotion of the 
first president, Henry Dunster, who took his B.A. at Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, in 1630 and his M.A. in 1634. He 
was the real founder of American higher education, and I 
should like to linger a moment by a figure I find singularly 
sympathetic. He organized the curriculum on the Cambridge 
model and obtained in 1650 the charter by which Harvard is 
still governed. On a salary sometimes paid in kind instead of 
in cash, and sometimes not paid at all, he built himself a 
house, and, practically unaided, taught the first students, 
who soon increased in number from the first class of nine 
(all duly graduated at the commencement of 1642) to nearly 
a score. They were required, as a preliminary to admission, 
to read and write “true Latin” (prose and verse) and to read 
ordinary Greek, and they were not allowed to use their 
mother tongue except in public oratory. Their training con- 
sisted mainly in “‘declamations in Latin and Greek and dis- 
putations, logical and philosophical,” which upon set days, 
once a month, were conducted “‘in the audience of the magis- 
trates, ministers and other scholars”; degrees were granted 
“according to the custom of the English universities,” and 
the regulations drawn up for undergraduate conduct and 
education would have served with very little change for a. 
Cambridge college in contemporary England. The provision 
of “commons” preceded that of “lectures and exercises,” and 
Harvard still retains the Cambridge fashion of providing 
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rooms and meals for its students as well as class-rooms and 
laboratories. Nothing could be more in the spirit of the old 
world than this extract from the ‘‘Body of Laws for Harvard 
College made by the President and Fellows thereof and con- 
sented to by the Overseers of the said College anno domini 
1734”: ie 

Fellow Commoners shall have the privilege of dining and 
supping with the fellows at their table in the hall, and shall be 
excused from going on errands, shall have the title of Masters, 
and shall have the privilege of wearing their hats as masters do, 
but shall attend all duties and exercises with the rest of the Class, 
and be alike subject to the Laws and Government of the College; 
and shall sit with their own Class, and in their place in the Class 
at the worship of God in the hall and meeting-house. 


The indebtedness to the old country is not surprising, but it 
is notable, for it means that the English tradition was handed 
on not only to American colleges, but to American life. There 
is, however, one striking omission from the statutes—no 
theological tests were imposed on either students or teachers, 
and theology was omitted from the curriculum. Dunster, the 
first president, was known to be a disbeliever in infant bap- 
tism, but so long as he made no open profession of this 
heresy, he was not disturbed. When, however, he advocated 
his views in church meeting, he was indicted by the grand 
jury, convicted, and obliged to resign the presidency, on 
account of the influence his learning and personality were 
known to exercise. Accepting the loss of his office without 
protest, he addressed to the general court a manly and tem- 
perate plea to be allowed to stay in the house he had built till 
the winter was over, and from this I will quote a sentence or 
two, for the letter gives us a glimpse of a soul in which high- 
mindedness mingled with gentleness: ; 

1. The time of the year is unseasonable, being now very near 
the shortest day, and the depth of winter. 


2. The place unto which I go, is unknown to me and my family, 
and the ways and means of subsistence to one of my talents and 
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parts, or for the containing or conserving my goods, or disposing 
of my cattle, accustomed to my place of residence. 

3. The place from which I go, hath fire, fuel, and all pro- 
visions for man and beast, laid in for the winter. To remove 
some things will be to destroy them; to remove others, as books 
and household goods, to hazard them greatly.... 

4. The persons, all besides myself, are women and children, 
on whom little help, now their minds lie under the actual stroke 
of affliction and grief. My wife is sick, and my youngest child 
extremely so, and hath been for months, so that we dare not carry 
him out of doors,...The whole transaction of this business is 
such, which in process of time, when all things come to mature 
consideration, may very probably create grief on all sides; yours 
subsequent, as mine antecedent. I am not the man you take me to 
be....But our times are in God’s hands, with whom all sides 
hope, by grace in Christ, to find favour, which shall be my prayer 
for you, as for myself, Who am, honoured Gentlemen, yours to 
serve. 


The court allowed him to stay, but it did not pay the 
arrears of his salary, and at his death he left his affairs to be 
arranged by his successor in the presidency and a ministerial 
colleague, who had described his gifts as “the venom and 
poison of the Evil One.” He was a puritan saint without a 
touch of bigotry or bitterness, and one wishes that the New 
England leaders had better appreciated the nobility of his 
spirit. 

His successor, Charles Chauncey, had taught Greek and 
Hebrew at Trinity College, Cambridge, before coming to the 
new world. He also was unorthodox on the subject of bap- 
tism, but only as to the manner in which the rite should be - 
administered. He believed in the immersion of infants—that 
they should be “washed all over’; but as this custom was 
unsuited to the climate, he did not press his view, and was 
allowed to hold it and the presidency unmolested. 

Harvard and its sons have played a part in every great \ 
crisis in the history of the colony and the nation, and a review 
of its contributions to American life would be a fitting subject 
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for many lectures. All that I have time to say here is that its 
influence and the influence of its graduates has been on the 
side of learning and of liberty, and it has continued to hold 
the position of leadership in American higher education for 
which its early foundation gave it the first opportunity. 
Under the guidance of Charles W. Eliot, (President 1869- 
1909), still its revered President Emeritus and one of the most 
honourable and honoured figures in American life, Harvard 
liberalized its curriculum so as to include modern subjects. 
This gave the undergraduate a freedom of choice which was 
sometimes bewildering, but on the whole salutary, and by the 
end of the nineteenth century the elective system, as it was 
called, was gradually extended to every American university 
of importance. About the same time (1870) Harvard revolu- 
tionized the study of law by the establishment of what is 
known as the case system, and won for its school of medicine 
and graduate school a well-deserved reputation. No other 
American university can boast of having had so many men of 
distinction on its professorial staff. 

Harvard also took the lead in the athletic contests which 
have since become as notable a feature of college life in the 
United States as they are, or were before the war, in the 
English colleges. Harvard won the first college boat race 
rowed in American waters in 1852. In contrast to the elabo- 
rate training undergone by modern crews it may be noted that 
these mid-nineteenth century oarsmen had rowed only a few 
times before the race “‘for fear of blistering their hands,” and 
had continued their ordinary diet except that on the day of the 
race they abstained from eating candy. But this is a digression. 

Political and national vicissitudes are better illustrated by 
the fortunes of William and Mary College, established at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1693. It is perhaps significant that 
while the New England settlers relied on their own resources 
and exertions, and were thus left for more than half a century 
in sole possession of the field of American higher education, 
the Virginian colony turned for help to the mother country. 
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There was an attempt in 1622 to found an ‘“‘Academia Vir- 
giniensis et Oxoniensis,”’ but this came to nothing, and the 
founder and first president was a graduate of Edinburgh. He 
succeeded in obtaining a charter under William and Mary, 
whose names the new college accordingly bore. The college, 
however, needed funds as well as royal patronage and appealed 
to the lord treasurer. ‘“‘What do you want the money for?”’ 
he abruptly asked the president of the infant college, and 
the president murmured in confusion, ““To save souls.” 
“Souls,” he replied, ““damn your souls; grow tobacco.” It was 
as a matter of fact largely in a tax of one penny a pound on all 
tobacco exported from the colony that the college revenue 
consisted, in addition to a grant of land. Unlike the other 
early foundations, it has remained an old-fashioned college of 
classical learning in a delightful southern town, and has 
never sought to develop into a modern university. But it was 
within its walls that the first Greek letter society ““Phi Beta 
Kappa” was organized in 1776; membership of this society 
with its old-fashioned motto, ““Philosophy—the Guide of 
Life,” remains the cachet of academic distinction throughout 
the United States, and the later fraternities, which developed 
into social rather than learned organizations, have become a 
characteristic feature of American college life. 

A word of explanation is perhaps necessary as to the differ- 
ence between Phi Beta Kappa and its successors. They are 
alike in extending to the principal colleges and universities of 
the United States, the parent organization having established 
practically autonomous chapters in all the great academic 
centres. A Phi Beta Kappa chapter consists of members 
elected year by year, the number being limited, from the 
graduates of a particular university, mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, on their academic record, some regard being paid to 
personal qualities ; its social functions are slight, the chapter 
being called together almost exclusively for the transaction of 
business, chiefly the election of new members, or to hear an 
address or poem from some person of distinction, not neces- 
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sarily connected with the society. The fraternities (or soro- 
rities as other Greek letter societies are called when they 
consist of women students) are mainly social; few of them 
make any pretence of seeking academic distinction. They are 
self-administering residential halls, in the case of the sorori- 
ties with the assistance (in the French sense) of an elder 
woman as chaperon or matron. I say “‘in the French sense,” 
for it is a common saying that the ideal chaperon is blind, deaf 
and largely dumb. As a matter of fact, these young people 
manage their affairs with astonishing capacity, but, as is 
natural when a considerable number of undergraduates are 
gathered together under one roof, their common efforts are 
directed rather to entertaining than educating each other. The 
“rushing” of possible candidates—that is, strenuously culti- 
vating their society with a view of ascertaining their suitability 
for membership—and the ceremony of their initiation are 
conducted with much solemnity, but my impression is (I am, 
of course, not a member of any) that the secrecy in which 
these proceedings are involved is merely the air of ingenuous 
mystery that delights the heart of romantic youth. There is 
no doubt, however, that in some colleges the annual elections 
provoke as much excitement, heartburning, and tears (these, 
of course, in women’s colleges) as a hotly-contested bye- 
election in an English constituency. They have become ex- 
ceedingly wealthy by the gifts of prosperous graduates, and 
form a kind of college aristocracy which is undoubtedly very 
helpful to its members, but is often regarded with suspicion 
and dislike by the outsiders, whom the fraternity members 
are in the habit of describing as ‘‘barbarians.”’ 

.I hope I shall be pardoned this digression, for the frater- 
nities to some extent supply the place, in a characteristically 
American democratic fashion, of the English college system. 

About the same time that Phi Beta Kappa was founded at 
William and Mary, the famous Virginia orator Patrick Henry 
made its halls resound with the historic ‘Liberty or Death” 
speech, which heralded the revolution, and many of the 
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William and Mary graduates, who were original members of 
Phi Beta Kappa, were also among those who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. When Washington was 
occupied by British troops, William and Mary College was 
taken by British soldiers, and it is pleasant to record that they 
treated it with respect. The college was less fortunate in the 
civil war, when the federal troops burnt it to the ground, 
and it has never entirely recovered from the loss suffered at 
that time. Williamsburg, the ancient capital of the colony of 
Virginia, has remained rather apart from modern commercial 
developments, and is still a charming country town with wide 
streets and embowering trees, a home of ancient learning and 
of generous southern hospitality to the few visitors attracted 
by its distinguished history. 

The first year of the eighteenth century saw the foundation 
of a college in Connecticut “‘wherein youth may be instructed 
in the arts and sciences, who through the blessing of Almighty 
God may be fitted for public employment, both in church 
and state.”’ Its later name it derives from the timely generosity 
of a Connecticut merchant adventurer Elihu Yale, who be- 
came Governor of Madras, and some years of unsettlement 
preceded its permanent establishment at New Haven. It was 
founded by ten congregational ministers, all but one of them 
Harvard graduates, who were partly dissatisfied with the ten- 
dency of their alma mater to tolerate heresy, partly eager to 
give the growing colony of Connecticut a college more acces- 
sible than that at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Bishop Berkeley 
in 1733 endowed scholarships for graduate work, and graduate 
courses in philosophy and the arts were begun in 1846. Yale 
made great progress in the middle of the nineteenth century 
under the vigorous administration of President Dwight. 
Besides the college, scientific school, and graduate school, 
the university now includes schools of fine art; forestry, law, 
medicine, music and religion. Its reputation for strict congre- 
gational orthodoxy has been transferred in more recent times 
to social and commercial influence and athletic prowess; 
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but it has never ceased to be a home of learning and the 
sons of Eli have been for generations prominent in every de- 
partment of the national life. Without despising or neglecting 
intellectual distinction, it has put the emphasis more on life 
than on letters, and has been justified by the important 
public services its alumni have been able to render. The 
words of President Clap a century arid a half ago are still 
largely true: ‘““Most of our superior gentlemen who have 
shined brightest at the council board, on the bench, at the 
bar, or in the army, have had their education in this society.” 

The presbyterians of New Jersey in 1746 established a 
college which later took the name of Princeton, and has 
come to be joined with Harvard and Yale in friendly rivalry 
not only in football, but in more strictly academic pursuits 
and in public service. It attracted considerable attention some 
years ago under the energetic administration of President 
Woodrow Wilson, who introduced a modification of the 
English tutorial system in the face of considerable opposition. 
The establishment of a graduate college led to an equally 
violent controversy, and Mr Wilson left the academic arena 
to become Governor of New Jersey and President of the 
United States. 

All these early colleges were in comparatively small places, 
for although Harvard is only a few minutes from Boston by 
the modern subway, it was sufficiently far away in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries to be obliged to lead its own 
life. The middle of the eighteenth century saw, however, the 
foundation of colleges in two growing cities, King’s College 
(afterwards called Columbia) in the city of New York (1754) 
and Pennsylvania (1755) in the city of Philadelphia. The 
great Philadelphian Benjamin Franklin is credited with the 
foundation of the University of Pennsylvania, and its first 
provost, William Smith of Aberdeen, brought to America the 
reformed Scottish curriculum which soon after its introduc- 
tion at Philadelphia was adopted, with some modifications, 
by the other American colleges. This was the first substantial 
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reform of the scholastic curriculum introduced since the 
establishment of the Cambridge course of study at Harvard 
by Henry Dunster more than a century before, and no 
further step in advance was taken for almost another century. 
William Smith emphasized the division into years, which has 
remained a characteristic feature of American college life 
(though the names of the classes—Freshmen, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior—point back to a Cambridge origin), and 
he gave American college education a Scottish tinge it has not 
entirely lost. The separation of the colonies from the mother 
country was a disadvantage rather than a gain from the 
educational point of view, for the French influence which 
came in for a time had no permanent effect, though traces of 
it may be found in the plans of Thomas Jefferson for the 
University of Virginia and in the appointment in 1784 of a 
president of the University of the State of New York after 
the example of the University of Paris. The development of 
Columbia, as King’s College was called after the revolution, 
followed the development of New York city and came into 
real significance and power in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and the early years of the twentieth. The same is to 
be said of the University of Pennsylvania. Both universities 
draw their support from the wealth of the communities in 
which they are placed and give their students and pro- 
fessors the opportunities for cultivation in a wide sense 
offered by the resources of a great American city outside as 
well as inside the walls of the university. 

The connection of Roger Williams, a Pembroke man, the 
American apostle of religious liberty, with Providence, Rhode 
Island, gives an especial interest to the foundation in that 
city in 1764 of Rhode Island College, now called Brown 
University. Its charter provided that of the thirty-six trustees, 
twenty-two should be baptists, five quakers, four congre- 
gationalists and five episcopalians; of the twelve fellows, 
eight should be baptists and the rest of any denomination; 
that the president should be a baptist, but that the other 
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members of the faculty might be of any protestant faith. It 
was further provided that ‘‘into this liberal and catholic in- 
stitution shall never be admitted any religious tests, but on 
the contrary all the members hereof shall for ever enjoy full, 
free, absolute and uninterrupted liberty of conscience and 
the sectarian differences of opinion shall not make any part 
of the public and classical instruction.” This was an exten- 
sion of the honourable tradition of liberty established at 
Harvard (as already noted) and continued at Yale, both of 
them congregationalist, and at Princeton, which was founded 
by the presbyterians. President Clap of Yale said in 1766: 
“persons of all denominations of protestants are allowed 
the advantage of an education here, and no inquiry has 
been made, at their admission or afterwards, about their 
particular sentiments in religion.”” The second charter of 
Princeton, granted in 1748, stipulated that the laws of the 
college should not exclude “any person of any religious 
denomination whatsoever from free and equal liberty and 
advantage of education, or from any of the liberties, privi- 
leges, or immunities of the said college on account of his or 
their being of a religious profession different from the said 
trustees of the said college.” At King’s College (Columbia), 
which was episcopalian, the aim of the institution at its founda- 
tion was said to be to train the students “in all virtuous habits 
and all such useful knowledge as may render them creditable 
to their families and friends, ornaments to their country and 
useful to the public weal in their generation. As to religion 
there is no intention to impose on the scholars the peculiar 
tenets of any particular sect.” The charter forbade the 
authorities to ‘‘exclude any person of any religious denomina- 
tion whatever, from equal liberty and advantage of educa- 
tion, or from any of the degrees, liberties, privileges, benefits 
or immunities of the said college, on account of his particular 
tenets in the matters of religion.”’ In the University of Penn- 
sylvania, another episcopalian foundation, no religious tests 
were allowed. At William and Mary, which was also episco- 
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palian, the professorship of divinity was abolished at the 
revolution with the remark: ‘“‘It was formerly instituted for 
the purposes of the church of England which is here estab- 
lished, but it is now thought that establishments in favour of 
any particular sect are incompatible with the freedom of a 
republic, and therefore the professorship is entirely dropped. 
The doors of the university are open to all.” This spirit of 
liberality, characteristic of the beginnings of the older 
American colleges, became thoroughly interwoven with the 
national life as a fundamental principle of education in all 
grades, and the great American republic has thus been saved 
from the complications and friction which religious contro- 
versies in connection with education so often arouse in less 
favoured lands. Undenominationalism is a central principle 
of public education in the United States, and any attempt to 
encroach upon the liberty thus gained is keenly resented by 
public opinion. 

The opening up of the West in the nineteenth century gave 
the early settlers the opportunity of carrying thither the en- 
thusiasm for education and for the principles of religious 
liberty which they had inherited from their colonial fore- 
fathers. In the very first year of the century, when the popula- 
tion of Northern Ohio could not have exceeded 1500, petition 
was made to the territorial legislature for the grant of a 
charter to what later became Western Reserve University: 


We consider our present national character abroad and our civil 
and religious liberties at home to have their foundation laid (under 
God) by the early institution of public schools and colleges for 
the education of youth. We apprehend that the continuation of 
the rights and liberties of our country does depend under Divine 
Providence on the continued exertion of our political fathers and 
the people of information in general to devise and promote ways 
and means for education. 


It was with these aims in view that Western Reserve 
College was established in 1828 at Hudson, Ohio, to be 
later reorganized as a university at Cleveland, and that 
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Washington University was founded at St Louis, Missouri, 
in 1853. 

The legislatures of the middle west and of the Pacific 
slope provided generously by taxation for university educa- 
tion, and I am relieved, as well as pleased, to know that the 
story of the state universities is to be told in this hall to- 
morrow evening by my honoured colleague, Dr G. E. Mac- 
Lean, who, as former Chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska and ex-President of Iowa University, is pre-eminently 
qualified to deal with the subject. Mention must, however, be 
made of two conspicuous private benefactions—the founda- 
tion of the University of Chicago by Mr John D. Rockefeller 
and that of Leland Stanford Junior University by Mr and 
Mrs Leland Stanford in memory of their son. The history of 
these two universities goes back little more than a quarter of 
a century, but their large endowments have enabled them to 
make very remarkable progress. 

The state universities are co-educational, and in them 
men and women students meet on a footing of absolute 
equality. On the eastern seaboard, separate colleges for 
women sprang up and placed themselves at once on a level 
with the men’s colleges as educational and social institutions. 
I should have more to say about them if the whole subject of 
the position of women in the United States were not at this 
meeting in the competent hands of Mrs Bowlker, who is to 
speak to you to-morrow afternoon. I turn, therefore, to a 
brief survey of general developments in university instruc- 
tion in the United States during the modern period. 

In the days of the colonial colleges all the instruction was 
given by the president, with the aid of a few tutors. William 
and Mary, which was supposed at the time of the revolution 
to be working on the Oxford curriculum, had five professors : 
the first (president), of mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
the second, of law and police; the third, of chemistry and 
medicine; the fourth, of ethics and belles-lettres; the fifth, 
of modern languages. The professorship of humanity was 
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abolished with that of divinity after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The course was one of extraordinary liberality. 
To quote the words of the president in 1780: 


The doors of the university are open to all, nor is even a know- 
ledge of the ancient languages a previous requisite for entrance. 
The students have the liberty of attending when they please and 
in what order they please or all the different lectures in a term if 
they think proper. The time for taking degrees was formerly the 
same as Cambridge but now depends upon the qualifications of 
the candidate. He has a certain course pointed out for his first 
degree and also for the rest. When master of either, the degree is 
conferred. 

This seems to combine laxity of class attendance with a 
go-as-you-please examination system, and if it is rightly 
described in 1780 as the Oxford system, it was Oxford at its 
worst. It is not unlikely that it was at its worst towards the 
end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth. Edward Everett wrote from Oxford in 1818: 


I have been over two months in England, and am now visiting 
Oxford, having passed a week in Cambridge. There is more teach- 
ing and more learning in our American Cambridge than there is in 
both the English universities together, though between them they 
have four times our number of students. 


The fact is that about a century ago university education 
on both sides of the Atlantic was at a low ebb. At Yale, as 
late as 1825, every class at entrance was broken up into 
divisions of about forty students each, and each division of 
forty was assigned to a tutor who remained their sole in- 
structor in all branches of study, to the end of the junior 
year, when they passed as seniors under the direct care of 
the president. After that date the practice grew up at Yale 
and elsewhere of assigning professors to subjects rather than 
to students, and the Yale curriculum of 1828 was a distinct 
step in advance. The foundation of the Lawrence Scientific 
School at Harvard in 1847 and of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale in 1859 marks the arrival of a new and powerful 
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competitor among the subjects of academic study. A further 
step forward was taken at both Harvard and Yale by the 
organization of graduate schools in 1872 and by the foun- 
dation at Baltimore in 1876 of Johns Hopkins as a centre for 
graduate study with D. C. Gilman as president. The orga- 
nization of graduate work at all three universities was carried 
out under German influence, for reasons which need not here 
be dwelt upon. It is enough to say that in 1835 there were 
four American students in German universities, in 1860 there 
were seventy-seven, in 1880 there were one hundred and 
seventy-three, and in 1891 there were four hundred and 
forty-six. The effect upon American higher education of an 
increasing tide of American professors trained in Germany 
was by no means all for good; it strengthened American 
education at the point where it least needed it—in systematic 
organization—but as the tide is now over, and will, we hope, 
flow in other directions henceforth, we need not stay to 
lament the past. It is enough to quote the latest historian of 
university education in the United States, Dr Louis F. Snow: 


Our colonial colleges were English in their traditions and cur- 
riculum. These modern modifications of methods and material 
must have been German in their origin. But the essential character 
of the structure has never been altered, the assimilation of the 
foreign strain has but strengthened and more deeply rooted the 
native stock. 


The history of the American universities during the last 
thirty years has been one of continuous and exceedingly 
rapid development, especially in the directions of scientific 
and professional education, which now includes schools not 
merely of law, medicine and engineering, but of agriculture, 
horticulture, forestry, domestic science, journalism, diplo- 
macy, pharmacy, dentistry, and commerce. At any of the 
larger universities a student may prepare himself (or herself) 
for almost any calling in our highly complex American 
civilization. 

Usually such professional training is necessarily preceded 
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by a college course, and for those who wish to pursue ad- 
vanced studies in literature or pure science, graduate courses 
are provided of sometimes bewildering variety. If I may be 
pardoned for using my own university and my own subject 
as an illustration, it is sometimes a subject of academic chaff 
that I hold the thirteenth chair of English at Columbia, and 
all thirteen of us, together with my younger colleagues, are 
giving graduate courses in English literature. Other sub- 
jects and other graduate schools have proportionately large 
staffs of specialists. Though it is difficult to obtain precise 
figures, there is no doubt that in consequence of the develop- 
ment of opportunities for graduate study at home, even 
before the war the number of American professors trained in 
Germany had greatly fallen off. In medicine and in technical 
science a considerable number of American students still 
sought instruction abroad; but in the literary subjects the 
American universities had become largely self-supporting. 
It will be seen that we have reached a stage of highly 
organized specialization—perhaps too highly organized—and 
it may be asked why American students, with these oppor- 
tunities at their own doors, should wish to come to English 
universities where the organization of graduate teaching is 
less advanced. Well, there are reasons, and very good reasons, 
which I must not stay to elaborate. My chief desire is, and my 
chief occupation during the last few months as Director of 
the London Branch of the American University Union has 
been, to facilitate the interflow of students and professors 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations. I am sure 
American students will find much to their profit in your 
ancient halls of learning, and still more outside of them in the 
knowledge of English life and the English countryside; and 
I think English students might learn something by a visit to 
our institutions for advanced study and research. In any case, 
the travelling student will do his share to increase the mutual 
understanding, liking, and respect between the two nations 
upon which depends the future, not only of the United 
Kingdom and the United States, but of modern civilization. 
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A History of Higher Education in America. By Cuas. F. THWING. 1906. 
The College Curriculum in the United States. By Louis F. SNow. 1907. 
American College and University Series (Oxford University Press). 
“‘Columbia.” By F. P. KEppet. S 

“Harvard.” By Joun H. GarDINER. 

‘*Princeton.”” By V. L. CoLiins. 

“Vassar.” By Jas. Monroz Taytor and ELizaABETH HazELTON 


HAIGHT. 

Name Place Founded Students Staff 
Harvard Cambridge, Mass. 1636 6306 892 
William and Mary Williamsburg, Va. 1693 242 19 
Yale New Haven, Conn. 1701 3254 478 
Princeton Princeton, N.J. 1746 1535 215 
Columbia New York 1754 15,494. 1215 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia 1755 gooo 630 
Brown Providence, R.I. 1764 I1I00 100 
Western Reserve Cleveland, Ohio 1826 3168 340 
Washington St Louis, Mo. 1853 1304 226 
Johns Hopkins Baltimore, Md. 1876 2606 340 
Leland Stanford Jr. Palo Alto, Cal. 1891 1500 225 


Chicago Chicago, Illinois 1891 10,448 600 


STATE UNIVERSITIES, SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, AND COLLEGES, IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


GEORGE EDWIN MACLEAN, Pu.D., LL.D. 


STATE UNIVERSITIES, SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
AND COLLEGES, IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA ‘ 


HE lecture by Professor Cunliffe, my esteemed col- 

league, has shown that the British universities, and 
pre-eminently Cambridge, were mothers of American uni- 
versities planted in colonial times along the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

As the state and not the federal government is the educa- 
tional unit; my subject includes the institutions planted 
since the American Revolution, owned and controlled, in 
whole or in part, by the forty-eight present states in the union. 
These institutions, founded and manned by those who came 
from the colonial colleges, are the grandchildren of the 
British universities, but possessed particularly by the spirit 
of the Cromwellian commonwealth and of the “glorious re- 
volution” of 1688. 

As a part of their zeal for religion, the Puritan Fathers 
cherished scholarship. The saying of the New England 
mother is famous, “Child, if God make thee a christian and 
a scholar thou hast all I ever asked for thee.” 

My colleague’s lecture has shown that that mother’s spirit 
still possesses the commonly called “endowed universities,” 
but better named, non-state universities, since state institutions 
also have endowments. The state institutions are a supreme 
proof of the spread of the spirit which President Angell of 
Michigan named ‘“‘the American passion for education.”’ An 
eminent American-born scholar confirms, but disparages, 
this “passion for education.” In the Cambridge Modern 
History, he says, “in America a faith in the saving grace of 
education seems more deeply rooted than even religion 
itself. In short, the nation that we are trying to understand is 
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a nation whose most prominent characteristic at this moment 
is its superstitious devotion to education.” This passage from 
an American justifies a recent British writer in saying ‘“‘the 
Americans have become educationally mad.” He approvingly 
adds, “however, that is a very healthy form of national in- 
sanity.” 

It is fair to you that I, as a New Englander, whose life work 
has been done in three state universities in the middle west, 
should avow that I have this ‘‘superstitious devotion to educa- 
tion.”’ Before I finish perhaps you will have just occasion to 
use the expression of an Oxford don after he had received 
a lengthy and tedious questionnaire seeking information as to 
Oxford from a university in the States named “Western 
Reserve.”’ The don exclaimed “If this is Western Reserve, 
what would be Western exuberance?” 

Our topic is threefold, treated in order of time, state uni- 
versities, state school systems, and state colleges, each worthy 
of a series of lectures. They are a supreme manifestation 
of Americanism. Their remote origins may be traced to 
Europe, but they take their definite form from the time ot 
the founding of the republic. The fathers of the republic, 
in the wilderness of the new world, smote the rock of free- 
dom whence gushed forth the waters of learning with a 
miraculously increasing stream. 

First speaking of the state universities, no less an authority 
than President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation writes: 
“The rise of these great universities is the most epoch- 
making feature of our American civilization, and they are to 
become more and more the leaders and makers of our civiliza- 
tion. They are of the people.” 

The immediate origin of these universities may be traced 
to the ordinance for the government of the North-Western 
Territory, adopted in 1787, by the Congress of the Con- 
federation, and precedent to the adoption of the constitution ° 
of the United States. You will recall that the thirteen colonies 
on the Atlantic seaboard, when they had secured their inde- 
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pendence, had to provide government for the vast tract of 
land west of the Alleghanies and north-west of the Ohio river 
extending to the Mississippi and the British possessions on the 
Great Lakes. This country was uninhabited except by Indians 
and a few white men in British trading posts and French 
settlements. The ordinance provided that not more than five 
states should be organized out of the territory and a State 
might be set up when it had a population of sixty thousand. 
Each state was to have equal standing with the thirteen 
original states, instead of being a subject colony. This was 
a magnificent concession by the original thirteen states. 

This first experiment in far flung federation was the first- 
fruits of the American revolution, ultimately resulting in the 
present federal union of forty-eight states. Two other preg- 
nant ideas of the ordinance were that slavery should not be 
extended into the states of the territory and the mandate for 
state education. The ordinance may be called the Magna 
Carta of state educational institutions. A famous sentence 
of the ordinance is emblazoned in golden letters in the great 
assembly halls of the universities of Michigan and of Iowa: 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and human happiness, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 

Please observe the educational trinity in which “religion, 
morality, and knowledge” are one and inseparable. And also 
note the twofold basis for state education. First, it is a 
necessity to good government in a republic; since the acts 
extending the suffrage in Britain you have expressed it in the 
phrase, ‘“‘We must educate our governors.” Second, the re- 
cognition of the necessity of education to human happiness 
implies the right of every human being in a democracy to 
have equal opportunity for the highest education of which he 
is capable. 

In the course of time five states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, three of which have each an area 
about equal to that of England and Wales, were carved out of 
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the North-Western Territory. By congressional acts townships - 
of thirty-six square miles were surveyed in each state, with 
every sixteenth section (one square mile) in each township 
reserved for the support of schools and two entire townships 
for the support of a state university. This became a prece- 
dent, in the admission of new states to the union, for land 
grants and educational systems with a state university as a 
crown. Indeed four of the original thirteen states, and it is 
noteworthy they were in the south, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Virginia, also established state uni- 
versities. In recent times the influence of the state university 
idea has effected the establishment of a state university in 
Maine and a semi-state university—Cornell—in New York. 
At present there is a total of forty-two state universities, only 
nine states having none. These nine states are of the origina! 
thirteen which are well supplied with institutions on private 
foundations. 

Our time will only permit us to outline a typical western 
state university. Upon the admission of the state into the 
union provision was made for the sale of the lands of the two 
university townships reserved by congress in order to create 
a building and endowment fund. In most cases these lands 
were disposed of at ridiculously low prices and the uni- 
versities were opened as petty institutions in a poverty-stricken 
condition among scattered settlements of impecunious but 
ambitious pioneers. This waste of the proceeds of the federal 
grants, intended to create an ample endowment, has resulted 
in a claim upon the conscience of the states to make the 
original endowment more than good, so that within the last 
forty years the states have made liberal appropriations and 
have laid ‘‘ millage” taxes which have sustained the prodigious 
growth of these institutions. 

The governing board of the university now ordinarily a small 
body of nine to fifteen men, known as a board of regents, or 
of trustees, or of education, was at first commonly appointed 
by the governor of the state and confirmed by the senate. 
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As early as 1851 in Michigan and later in Nebraska the board 
was elected directly by the people. The board elects a resident 
chancellor or president as the head of all the faculties. 
Ordinarily the board appoints the professors upon the recom- 
mendation of the president, and deans of the colleges, and 
heads of the departments concerned. The president is either 
a member of the governing board, or sits with them and pre- 
sents the agenda. He has a responsible leadership. He is, with 
scarcely an exception, a person of the teaching profession, 
supposed to have executive ability, a prolonged tenure of 
office, and to be a representative of the various elements in 
the university. He has the five-fold task of retaining the 
confidence of the governing board, of the faculties, of the 
student-body, of the graduates, and of the people of the state, 
especially as represented in their legislature. Is it a wonder 
that he has been challenged as the “American Boss Presi- 
dent,” and even depicted by an eccentric professor as ‘“‘a 
black beast in the academic jungle”? An answer is found in 
the progress of the universities that have retained the leader- 
ship, in a business age, of efficient presidents as compared 
with that of universities frequently changing their presidents; 
or having only a rotating chairman of the faculty, as was 
formerly the case in the University of Virginia. If further 
proof be required, a famous case may be cited. A democracy 
realized the dream of Plato in making a “‘philosopher, ruler,” 
by elevating the President of the University of Princeton to 
the Presidency of the United States in the person of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The qualifications for appointment to the staff of in- 
struction are in practice not unlike those set out for the 
appointment of university professors or readers in the Uni- 
versity of London, namely: a consideration of the candidate’s 
““(r) contributions by research to the advancement of science 
or learning; (2) his powers as a teacher; (3) generally his 
eminence in his subject or his profession.” 

In the States weight is laid upon the possession of a Ph.D. 
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degree or its equivalent as an indication of not less than three 
years of successful research work beyond the first degree. 
The educational management and discipline of the uni- 
versity are committed to the teaching body subject only 
to approval by the governing board which is supposed to 
devote itself to the financial administration. 

The curriculum of the university at first was inherited 
from the New England college and was compulsory through 
a course of four years devoted chiefly to Greek, Latin, mathe- 
matics including some elements of natural science, mental 
and moral science, rhetoric, logic and even Paley’s Natural 
Theology and Evidences of Christianity. So strong were the 
traditions of the classics that university towns were named 
Athens. The extreme strength of the classical tradition is 
illustrated in the grotesque coining of words from Greek in 
the legislative act of 1817 establishing the University of 
Michigan. 

“Be it enacted by the Governor and Judge of the Territory 
of Michigan that there shall be in the Territory a Catholepi- 
stemiad, or University denominated the Catholepistemiad, 
or University of Michigania. It shall be composed of thirteen 
didaxum or professorships: First a didaxia, or professorship 
of Catholepistemia, or universal science.” 

The happy outcome of the New England college tradi- 
tion is that the core of all these universities is what is now 
generally known as the faculty and college of liberal arts 
giving the B.A. degree. The cast iron four years compulsory 
course has given place to what is known as an elective system 
with groups of cognate studies into which the newer subjects 
of study have been introduced. A group of studies corre- 
sponds roughly to a tripos at Cambridge, or an honour school 
or one of its subdivisions at Oxford. 

Not infrequently. the college of liberal arts in the state 
university has by law been made the measure by which the 
many independent or non-state colleges should be standard- 
ized. The multitude of institutions ambitiously professing and 
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calling themselves colleges but with low terms of admission 
led, in the opening of the twentieth century, the state and 
non-state universities in co-operation with the best prepara- 
tory and secondary schools to attempt to secure a standard of 
college entrance requirements. In 1906 the National Confer- 
ence Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was formed. The result has been the almost universal 
adoption of sixteen so-called “units” for admission to a 
“standard college,’ which would ordinarily require four 
years of study in a secondary school, after from six to eight 
years of elementary and intermediate study. ‘‘A unit repre- 
sents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary school, con- 
stituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work.” It 
may seem meticulous thus to safeguard the admission to a 
standard college, but it has become necessary amidst the 
competition of many colleges and in the interest of innocent 
parents and youth. No regular student can matriculate.in a 
standard college with less than fourteen units, whereas a gene- 
ration ago, about one half of that amount would have been 
accepted. No less important than the raising of the standards 
and securing a degree of uniformity in measuring them has 
been the increase in the flexibility of entrance requirements. 
The formerly compulsory subjects covering the entire pre- 
paratory course have been reduced to a minimum of seven or 
eight units, leaving seven or eight units for elective studies. 
English language and literature, one foreign language, and 
mathematics at the most remain compulsory. The electives, 
with limitations as to the amount in any single subject, may 
include even manual training, or domestic science, agriculture, 
drawing, fine arts and music. 

The articulation of the secondary school with the college is 
made closer. It is not forgotten that the spirit and ideals of 
the college defy objective standards. As your public schools 
and provincial universities have been largely manned by 
graduates from Cambridge and Oxford, so the traditions of 
the old American colleges have been handed on from pro- 
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fessor to professor, so that every true college has an atmo- 
sphere. The proof of this is in the consecration of the pro- 
fessors to their life work—a consecration so great that they 
live upon low salaries, sometimes lower than the wages of 
bricklayers. The much abused word “‘culture,” when under- 
stood in the broad sense in which Principal Shairp defined it 
as ‘‘sympathy with intelligence,” is a note of the true college. 


Time has been given to the liberal arts college, not only 
because it has held its own as the centre for the professional 
and technical schools in the few highly developed state uni- 
versities, but because the majority of state universities are 
still only in the collegiate stage of development. Only eleven 
state universities', as indeed only eleven universities on 
private foundations, have as yet attained the standards re- 
quisite for membership in the Association of American 
Universities. Though universities in name they remained 
only colleges until the revival of patriotism and the prosperity 
of the country which followed the civil war after 1865. Then 
professional and technical schools were grouped about the 
college of arts and science. In the last half century the 
following schools or colleges have been incorporated in the 
university, viz. of law, of medicine (including the training 
of nurses), in a few cases of homoeopathic medicine, of 
dentistry, of pharmacy, of applied science and engineering, 
of agriculture, of commerce, of library training, of music 
and fine arts, of education and—as the touchstone of a true 
university—a graduate college. 

Summer sessions, real university terms, have been uni- 
versally added, and a university extension division. The 
university extension movement, which originated in the 
University of Cambridge with the late lamented Professor 
James Stuart as its father, was so congenial to the American 
spirit that it was soon taken up. 


1 The state universities of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan 
. . . . . . . u 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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Naturally the state universities, close to the people and 
recognized servants of the state, have developed modern 
forms of university extension by which centres for practical 
instruction for adults are organized in every part of the state. 
The University of Wisconsin is mentioned the world over as 
an example of this work, but the other states are now catching 
Wisconsin up. 

The University of Virginia, the Mother of Universities of 
the south, with the exception of those of North and South 
Carolina and Georgia which antedate its foundation, is a 
variation from the type of the state universities of New 
England lineage in the north-west. Its story is filled with the 
personality of one of the greatest founders of the republic and 
the third President of the United States, Thomas Jefferson. 
It has been pointed out that the story is a remarkable illus- 
tration of Emerson’s epigram that “‘an institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man.” The last seven years of his 
life were given to the erection of the university buildings 
according to an original and classical plan. The university he 
ranked among his highest accomplishments. In the epitaph 
he himself composed which is inscribed upon his monument 
we read, ‘“‘Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of American Independence, of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of the University 
of Virginia.”” By his omission of ‘“‘twice President of the 
United States” he seems to make the Father of the University 
greater than a President of the United States. 

. Jefferson once said he “had sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility to every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.” He carried out this oath not only politically but in his 
plans for the university in which he gave to the students the 
opportunity of free choice or of election of studies. This re- 
sulted in the abolition of a prescribed curriculum and of the 
four-year class system. It introduced specialization. Jefferson 
even reduced discipline to a minimum so that the University 
of Virginia has become known the world over for its “honour 
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system” of student government. In examinations there is no 
invigilator. The students over their signature upon their ex- 
amination papers pledge their honour that they have neither 
received nor given assistance. The public sentiment of the 
students makes it impossible for a student to violate his pledge 
and longer remain at the university. 

Jefferson’s plan for university organization broke away 
from the dogma that a university must have its foundation in 
arts or consist of the four faculties of theology, law, medi- 
cine and philosophy. He substituted distinct schools or 
cognate groups of studies, e.g. ancient languages, modern 
languages, etc., an idea which may be traced to the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Jefferson acknowledged that there were some 
“novelties” in his university, like those of a professorship of 
principles of government, of instruction in the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, and of agriculture. With his radical views of govern- 
ment he stipulated that there should not be a principal or 
president, but that the professors should in turn be chairman 
of the faculty for a year. In 1904 the University of Virginia 
felt so strongly the need of the leadership of a president that 
the statute was changed—and the university now flourishes 
under its first president. 

A totally different type of state university which we can 
only mention is the University of the State of New York. 
Alexander Hamilton the great political antagonist of Jefferson 
is credited with inspiring its plan. It was an adaptation of a 
French centralized, standardizing, and examining body, but 
it never became a teaching university. It exists to this day 
as an influential educational agency. 

The latest type of state university is that which has been 
evolved since 1862 out of colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, of which I shall speak under the heading of state colleges. 

The second subject assigned to me is the school systems. 
The state university has officially been declared “an integral 
part of the school system.” The system began from the uni- 
versity. It is an illustration of the saying that in the kingdom 
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of education, as in the kingdom of heaven, the movement is 
from above downward. Where there are state universities— 
normally they are the head or perhaps better the heart of the 
school system. — 

There are several types of systems. As we have seen in 
New York state there is a highly centralized plan. The com- 
missioner of education, in conjunction with the university, 
has control of elementary and secondary schools, of examina- 
tions for promotion and admission to the professions, and 
authority in chartering institutions of higher learning. 

Iowa, Indiana and the middle western states generally 
represent school systems less centralized, in which the state 
through a state superintendent or board of education divides 
the authority and the responsibility in differing degrees with 
the localities through their county and city superintendents 
and town or district committees. 

In Oregon the county is the real educational unit, while the 
state oversight and control is weak. 

In states like Ohio, Missouri and Arkansas the state school 
systems are only nominal. In effect there are a series of 
small, local, school systems. ‘Townships in Ohio and districts 
in Missouri and Arkansas are the real educational units. 

In recent years there has been anincreasing tendency toward 
centralization. Petty school districts with the one-room rural 
school-house have been consolidated and pupils transported 
at public expense to central schools. High schools have been 
established at least one in every county and the state pays 
the tuition of non-resident pupils. State commissioners of 
education with permanent tenure of office have been appointed 
in place of state superintendents elected periodically by the 
people. There are state school inspectors and in many cases 
the inspection of the high schools is conducted by the state 
university. 

In a number of states there is a complete system even with 
kindergartens. Commonly, there are eight grades or years in 
the elementary and intermediate schools and four in the 
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high schools. In addition to these twelve grades, in some 
places the four years in the undergraduate course of the 
state university, and the three or four years in the graduate 
college or professional school are reckoned as rounding out 
nineteen or twenty grades of the free (except for nominal fees 
in the university) public school system. The pupils are 
promoted from grade to grade oftentimes semi-annually. 
A leaving certificate given to a graduate of a high school and 
containing a record of his standing in the subjects accepted 
for admission by a university, together with a testimonial of 
the high school principal that, in his judgment, the pupil in 
character and ability is fitted to undertake collegiate education, 
is accepted from inspected high schools in lieu of an entrance 
examination. 


These school systems, in some states more and in others 
less developed, represent the fulfilment of the prophecies of 
many generations. John Knox in 1560 had the vision of 
schools in each parish, and academies preparing for the 
universities. The example of Scotland and the academies set 
up by dissenters in England doubtless impressed the colonial 
forefathers. The earliest instance of colonial school systems is 
found in the quaintly worded law of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1647. It runs “It being one chief project of that old 
deluder Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures,...It is therefore ordered by the court that every town- 
ship- within this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased 
them to the number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith 
appoint one within their own town to teach all such children 
as shall resort to him, to write and read.” “And it is further 
ordered that where any town shail increase to the number of 
one hundred families or householders, they shall set up a 
grammar-school, the master thereof being able to instruct 
youths so far as they may be fitted for the university.” 

In the legislature of Virginia in 1779, Jefferson’s proposal 
was another anticipatory dream, to connect primary, second- 
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ary and higher education and to send “‘the boy of best genius” 
on to the nearest grammar school to be educated gratis, and 
finally, after six years of public training, to William and Mary 
College. Huxley’s ‘‘educational ladder from the gutter to 
the university,” and the Worker’s Educational Association’s 
“highway” were old in the states, before the day of these 
modern leaders. 

In these days of war it may not be superfluous to remark 
that these dreams of school systems were not ‘“‘made in Ger- 
many” and antedate the far-famed Prussian school system. 
From the middle of the nineteenth century, the German 
and particularly the Prussian influence became considerable, 
especially in the universities, but was declining before the war 
with the rise of American graduate colleges. 

The administration of the school system is more or less 
effective in the hands of the forty-eight state superintendents 
or commissioners of education, aided in 1915 by 2768 county 
superintendents and 2263 city superintendents. 

Generally a state or county graded certification of teachers 
prevails. The ideal, which as yet is far from realized, is that 
common school teachers shall be graduates of high schools, 
high school teachers graduates of colleges, and college teachers 
and superintendents graduates of universities. 

If one gains the impression that the school systems are 
mere caudal appendages of the universities, it may be said 
that they have almost become strong enough to wag the dog. 
It must also be remarked that there is an increasing feeling 
that the systems must be reconstructed from bottom to top. 
There are proposals to telescope the grades, to reduce the 
eight pre-high school grades to six, to telescope the last two 
years of the high school and the first two years of the college, 
not only to save time but to afford more opportunity for 
adaptation of courses to the abilities and life work of the 
pupils. The idea is to make the systems vital-organisms instead 
of organizations. 

The third significant educational step for which the way 
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had been prepared by the state university and common 
school movement, and which was precipitated by the on- 
coming of the industrial age and.the crisis of the greatest war 
in history next to the present war, was the movement which 
established the land grant or state colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. In July 1862 President Lincoln 
approved an act of congress known, from the name of the 
author of the bill, as the Morrill Act. The act donated to each 
state in the union public land scrip to the amount of thirty 
thousand acres for each senator and representative then in 
congress. The income from the sale of the scrip “should be for 
the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one 
college whose leading objects were to be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and mechanic arts.” The act did not use the name 
“university”? common to the earlier land grant acts, but 
“college.” The act did not contemplate industrial universities, 
but colleges which might become a part of existing univer- 
sities. In some twenty of the states the legislatures when 
accepting the land grant added the colleges to the others in 
the state university. In the other states they were set up as 
separate colleges, which in two or three of the states have 
developed into universities. As the United States is primarily 
an agricultural country, despite the recent diversification of 
its industries, the word agriculture is one to conjure with in 
congress and in legislatures. Successive land grants and 
finally direct appropriations by congress have been made, 
which in turn have stimulated the states to make appropria- 
tions. 

Agricultural experiment stations, now numbering sixty-one, 
of which every state and territory has one or more, followed 
the passage of the Hatch Act in 1887 granting fifty thousand 
dollars per annum federal aid to each state and territory. In © 
1906 by the Adams Act an additional grant of fifteen thousand 
dollars was made to these stations. With a few exceptions the 
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stations were established as departments of the colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts. The revenues of these stations 
in 1916 aggregated more than five million dollars, two millions 
of which were derived from direct appropriations by the 
states. The personnel of their staffs, men given to research, 
included nearly-nineteen hundred persons. 


The university or college extension movement has cul- 
minated in cooperative extension work in agriculture and 
home economics as provided for in the Smith-Lever Congres- 
sional Act of 1914 making hugely increased federal grants to 
every state. The main features of this cooperative extension 
system are the county agricultural agents (men), the home 
demonstration agents (women), the establishment of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, the maintenance of moveable schools of 
agriculture and home economics, reinforced by the work of the 
college and experimental station specialists. The statistics of 
this work in 1916 are astonishing. Special efforts were made in 
fifteen southern states where demonstrations under the super- 
vision of county agents were carried on by upwards of one 
hundred and ten thousand farmers, involving the growing of 
crops on a million and a half acres from which records were 
obtained, showing on the average an increase of production 
and profit of one hundred per cent. over ordinary yields and 
profits. In the northern and western states one hundred and 
eight thousand field demonstrations were conducted and more 
than one million seven hundred thousand people were reached 
through meetings, about eighty-one thousand farmers were 
enrolled in the farm bureaux, and nearly eighty thousand 
cows were tested for milk production. The women home 
demonsttation agents were until recently employed exclu- 
sively in the southern states, These agents gave instruction 
to over eighty thousand women and girls. The work began 
as a rule with an effort to increase the earnings of the women 
through-the home garden, canning and preserving, marketing 
_ of eggs, butter, fruits, and vegetables, poultry raising, etc., and 
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the improving of the farm diet. Home sanitation, the use of 
labour saving devices, combating of insect pests, serving, the 
care of children, and the beautification of the home also received 
attention. 

In 1916 analyses were made of the business of over fifteen 
thousand farmers, with the result that over six thousand 
began keeping farm accounts and many made changes in” 
their methods of farming, putting it on a better economic 
basis. 

For the fiscal year beginning July rst, 1916, the total fund 
available for extension work from federal, state, and local 
sources was over six million dollars. These dull figures are, 
I submit, rather dazzling in their promise of the attainment of 
well-nigh universal education and increased production. They 
will be particularly refreshing in these times of food rationing, 
and help to explain how our food administrator, Mr Hoover, 
can warrant sufficient supplies for the allies. 


There is only time to mention that there are state normal 
schools or colleges, several schools of mines, and various 
affiliated research organizations. The last are ordinarily _ 
affiliated with or under the control of the university. Ilus- 
trations of these are the state geological survey, the state 
library commission, the state conservation commission, the 
bureau of plant diseases and destructive insects, the state 
bacteriological, chemical and other laboratories, the state 
museum of natural history, the state water survey and state 
historical societies. 

Thus the university, in addition to its functions of teach- 
ing youth and of research, has become almost an arm of the 
government, or certainly, as President Van Hise expressed 
it, ‘‘the expert adviser of the state.” 

I hope that you will not think that in the enumeration of so 
many state educational activities I have strained a point as 
did the Kansas farmer who wished to make a good report for 
the government census. He claimed that he had twenty-six 
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head of stock—the return showed two cows, two horses and 
twenty-two hens! 


The sketch I have so inadequately outlined of American 
state education illustrates the intense idealism of the people 
which the allies have so generously recognized since we came 
into the war. Our survey discloses educational ideals only the 
beginnings of which have been realized. Universal and practi- 
cally free education, without distinction of race, creed or sex, 
predominantly by thestate, is supplemented by church colleges 
and institutions on private foundations. This makes the three- 
fold cord of education, which is not soon broken, on which 
our civilization largely depends. It may not be a violation of 
our not too well-known American modesty to cite the opinion 
of a non-American authority. Lord Bryce has written in his 
book The American Commonwealth: “It is the glory of the 
American universities, as of those of Scotland and Germany, 
to be freely accessible to all classes of the people.” “In every 
civilised country the march of scientific discovery has led to 
an enormous increase of the applications of science to pro- 
ductive industry.. .. Nowhere, perhaps not even in Germany, 
has this movement gone so fast or so far as in the United 
States....One who surveys the progress of the United States 
during the last fifteen or twenty years finds nothing more 
significant than the growth of the universities in number, 
in wealth, and in the increased attendance of students from 
all ranks of life. They have become national and popular in 
a sense never attained before in any country....They have 
turned a university course from being the luxury which it 
has been in the old world into being almost a necessary of 
life.”” A text-book on Government and Politics in the United 
States summarizes it: ‘From the first century A.D. down to 
the very beginning of the nineteenth century, education was 
almost universally controlled by the church, and was con- 
fined to the wealthier classes; while to-day education is 
generally recognized as a function of the state, and its benefits 
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are freely offered to all children, the expense being borne by 
the community. Nowhere has this modern conception of free 
public education been more fully realized than in the United 
States.” 

These tributes, if written today in view of the stirrings in 
your universities and of the education act just put on your 
statute-book under the leadership of Mr Fisher, would con- 
strain the authors to place Great Britain beside the United 
States. Henceforth they will be side by side. To this end there 
must be a study of each people by the other. This venerable 
university, “the mother of us all,” has portended, by the 
selection of the subject of the United States for this summer 
session, the creation of an intellectual understanding and 
sympathy to ensure the leadership of the English speaking 
peoples in peace as well as in war. 

This day the prophecy of Jefferson, of more than one 
hundred years ago, in seeking to have English teachers in 
Virginia is being fulfilled in our ears. He said: “‘For these two 
nations holding cordially together have nothing to fear from 
the united world. They will be the models for regenerating 
the condition of man, the sources from which representative 
government is to flow over the whole earth.” 
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separate and engineering is not taught in the University. 
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LITERATURE IN CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICA 


HE analysis of conditions and tendencies in contem- 

porary American literature which I wish to present in © 
this lecture, requires historical background, detailed criticism, 
and a study of development. I have time for none of these, 
and can only summarize the end of the process. If, therefore, 
in trying to gather ideas and fling them into one lecture, I 
seem to generalize unduly, I hope that my deficiencies may 
be charged against the exigencies of the occasion. But I 
generalize the more boldly because I am speaking, after all, 
of an English literature; not in a Roman-Greek relationship 
of unnaturalized borrowings (for we Americans imitate less 
and less), but English by common cultural inheritance, by 
identical language, and by deeply resembling character. 
Nevertheless, the more American literature diverges from 
British (and that divergence is already wide) the more truly 
English, the less colonial does it become. A Briton should not 
take unkindly assertions of independence, even such ruffled 
independence as Lowell expressed in The Biglow Papers: 


I guess the Lord druv down Creation’s spiles 

’Thout no gret helpin’ from the British Isles, 

An’ could contrive to keep things pooty stiff 

Ef they withdrawed from business in a miff; 

I han’t no patience with such swellin’ fellers ez 

Think God can’t forge ’thout them to blow the bellerses. 


Vigorous independence is essential for the ambitious son of 
a famous father. 

I desire neither to apologize for American literature, nor to 
boast of it. No apology is necessary now, whatever Sydney 
Smith may have thought in earlier days: and it is decidedly 
not the time to boast, for so far literature has usually been a 
by-product in the development of American aptitudes. But 
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it may be useful to state broadly at the beginning some of the 
difficulties and the closely related advantages that condition 
the making of literature in the United States. 

The critic of American literature usually begins in this 
fashion: America, in somewhat over a century, has built up 
a political and social organization admittedly great. She has 
not produced, however, a great literature: great writers she 
has produced, but not a great literature. The reason is, that 
so much energy has been employed in developing the re- 
sources of a great country, that little has been left to expend 
in creative imagination. The currents of genius have flowed 
toward trade, and not aesthetics. 

This explanation is easy to understand, and is therefore 
plausible, but I do not believe that it is accurate. It is not true 
that American energy has been absorbed by business. Politics, 
and politics of a creative character, have never lacked good 
blood in the United States. Organization, and organization . 
of a kind requiring the creative intellect, has drawn enor- 
mously upon our energies, especially since the civil war, and 
by no means all of it has been business organization. Consider 
our systems of-education and philanthropy, erected for vast 
needs. And I venture to guess that more varieties of religious 
experience have been given a local habitation and a name in 
America than elsewhere in the world in the same period. 
After all, why expect a century and a half of semi-independent 
intellectual existence to result in a great national literature? 
Can other countries, other times, show such a phenomenon? 

No, if we have been slow in finding ourselves in literature, 
in creating a school of expression like the Elizabethan or the 
Augustan, the difficulties are to be sought elsewhere than in 
a lack of energy. 

Seek them first of all in a enteuae of literary tradition. 
The sky changes, not the mind, said Horace, but this is true 
only of the essentials of being. The great writers of our com- 
mon English tradition—Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
many others—are as good for us as they are good for you. It 
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is even whispered that our language is more faithful to their 
diction than is yours. But the conditions of life in a new en- 
vironment bring a multitude of minor changes with them. 
Our climate, our birds, our trees, our daily contact with 
nature, are all different, to begin with little things. Your 
mellow fluting blackbird, your wise thrush that sings each 
song twice over, your high-fluttering larks we do not know. 
Our blackbird creaks discordantly, our plaintive lark sings 
from the meadow tussock, our thrush chimes his heavenly — 
bell from forest dimness. And this accounts, may I suggest 
in passing, for the insistence upon nature in American 
writing, from Thoreau down. Our social and economic ex- 
perience has been widely different also; and all this, plus the 
results of a break in space and time with the home country, 
weakened that traditional influence which is so essential for 
the production of a national literature. It had to be; good 
will come of it; but for a time we vacillated, and we still 
_ vacillate, like a new satellite finding its course. 

Again, the constant shift of location within America has 
been a strong delaying factor. Moving-day has come at least 
once a generation for most American families since the days 
of William Penn or ‘‘ The Mayflower.” The president of a 
western university, who himself, as a baby, had been carried 
across the Alleghanies in a sling, once told me the history of 
his family. It settled in Virginia in the seventeenth century, 
and moved westward regularly each generation, until his 
father, the sixth or seventh in line, had reached California. 
On the return journey he had got as far as Illinois, and his 
son was moving to New York! The disturbing effect upon 
literature of this constant change of soils and environment is 
best proved by negatives. Wherever there has been a settled 
community in the United States—in New England of the 
*forties, in the south of the ’forties and again in the ’nineties, 
in the middle west and California today—one is sure to find 
a literature with some depth and solidity to it. The New 
England civilization of the early nineteenth century, now 
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materially altered, was a definable culture, with five genera- 
tions behind it, and strong roots in the old world. From it 
came the most mature school of American literature that so 
far we have possessed. 

Still another difficulty must be added, the social. Pessi- 
mists, who see in our eastern states a mere congress of all 
the white races, and some not white, bewail the impossibility 
of areal nation in America. But the racial problem has always 
been with us, nor has it by any means always been unsolved. 
Before the revolution, we were English, Scottish, Welsh, Low 
German, Huguenot, Dutch, and Swedish. Before the civil war, 
we were the same plus the Irish and the Germans of ’48. 
And now we add Slavs, Jews, Greeks, and Italians. I do not 
minimize the danger. But let it be understood that while our 
civilization has always been British (if that term is used in its 
broadest sense) our blood has always been mixed, even in 
Virginia and New England. This has made it hard for us to 
feel entirely at home in the only literary tradition we possessed 
and cared to possess—yours. We have been like the man with 
a ready-made suit. The cloth is right, but the cut must be 
altered before the clothes will fit him. 

And finally, America has always been decentralized intel- 
lectually. It is true that most of the books and magazines are 
published in New York, and have always been published 
there, or in Boston or Philadelphia. But they have been written 
all over a vast country by men and women who frequently 
never see each other in the flesh. There has been no centre 
like London, where writers can rub elbows half-a-dozen times 
a year. Boston was such a capital once; only, however, for 
New England. New York is a clearing-house of literature 
now; but the writing is, most of it, done elsewhere. It is 
curious to speculate what might have happened if the capital 
of the United States had been fixed at New York instead of 
Washington! 

From this decentralization there results a lack of literary 
self-confidence that is one of the most important factors in 
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the intellectual life of America. The writer in Tucson or 
Minneapolis or Bangor is dependent upon his neighbours to 
a degree impossible in Manchester or Glasgow or York. He 
is marooned there, separated in space and time, if not in 
mind, from men and women who believe, as he may believe, 
in the worth of literary standards, in the necessity of making 
not the most easily readable book, but the best. Here is one 
cause of provincialism in America. 

Nevertheless, this very decentralization may have, when 
we reach literary maturity, its great advantages. It is difficult 
to over-estimate the colour, the variety, the verve of American 
life. And much of this comes not from the push and “hustle”’ 
and energy of America—for energy is just energy all the 
world over—but is rather to be found in the new adjustments. 
of race and environment which are multiplying infinitely all 
over the United States. It is true that American civilization 
seems to be monotonous—that one sees the same magazines 
and books, the same moving-picture shows, the same drug- 
stores, trolly cars, and hotels on a New York model, hears 
the same slang and much the same general conversation from 
New Haven to Los Angeles. But this monotony is super- 
ficial. Beneath the surface there are infinite strainings and 
divergences—the peasant immigrant working toward, the 
well-established provincial holding to, the wide-ranging 
mind of the intellectual working away from, this dead level of 
conventional standards. Where we are going, it is not yet 
possible to say. Certainly not toward an un-British culture. 
Certainly not toward a culture merely neo-English. But in 
any case, it is because San Francisco and Indianapolis and 
Chicago and Philadelphia have literary republics of their own, 
sovereign like our. states, yet highly federalized also in a 
common bond of American taste and ideals which the war is 
making stronger—it is this fact that makes it possible to re- 
cord, as American writers are already recording, the multi- 
farious, confused development of racial instincts working 
into a national consciousness. Localization is our difficulty ; 
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it is also the only means by which literature can keep touch 
with life in so huge a congeries as America. If we can escape 
provincialism and yet remain local, all will be well. 

So far I have been merely defining the terms upon which 
literature has been written-in America. Let me add to these 
terms a classification. If one stretches the meaning of litera- 
ture to cover all writing in prose or verse that is not simply 
informative, then four categories will include all literary 
writing in America that is in any way significant. We have an 
aristocratic and a democratic literature; we have a dilettante 
and a vast bourgeois literature. 

In using the term aristocratic literature I have in mind an 
intellectual rather than a social category. I mean all writing 
addressed to specially trained intelligence, essays that imply 
a rich background of knowledge and taste, stories dependent 
upon psychological analysis, poetry which is austere in con- 
tent or complex in form. I mean Henry James and Mrs 
Wharton, Agnes Repplier and George Edward Woodberry. 

By democratic literature I mean all honest writing, whether 
crude or carefully wrought, that endeavours to interpret the 
American scene in typical aspects for all who care to read. 
I mean Walt Whitman and Edgar Lee Masters; I mean a 
hundred writers of short stories who, lacking perhaps the 
final touch of art, have nevertheless put a new world and a 
new people momentarily upon the stage. I mean the addresses 
of Lincoln and of President Wilson. 

With dilettante literature I come to a very different and less 
important classification : the vast company—how vast few even 
among natives suspect—of would-be writers, who in every 
town and county of the United States are writing, writing, 
writing what they hope to be literature, what is usually but a 
pallid imitation of worn-out literary forms. More people seem 
to be engaged in occasional production of poetry and fiction 
—and especially of poetry—in America, than in any single 
money-making enterprise characteristic of a great industrial 
nation. The flood pours through every editorial office in the 
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land, trickles into the corners of country newspapers, makes 
short-lived dilettante magazines, and runs back, most of it, 
to its makers. It is not literature, for the bulk is bloodless, 
sentimental, or cheap; but it is significant of the now passion- 
ate American desire to express our nascent soul. 

My chief difficulty is to explain what I mean by bourgeois 
literature. The flood of dilettante writing is subterranean; it 
is bourgeois literature that makes the visible rivers and oceans 
of American writing. And these fluid areas are like the lakes 
on maps of Central Asia—bounds cannot be set to them. One 
finds magazines (and pray remember that the magazine is as 
great a literary force as the book in America), one finds maga- 
zines whose entire function is to be admirably bourgeois for 
their two million odd of readers. And in the more truly 
literary and “aristocratic” periodicals, in the books pub- 
lished for the discriminating, the bourgeois creeps in and often 
is dominant. The bourgeois in American literature is a special 
variety that must not be too quickly identified with the 
literary product that bears the same name in more static 
civilizations. It is nearly always clever. Witness our short 
stories, which even when calculated not to puzzle the least 
intelligence nor to transcend the most modest limitations of 
taste, must be carefully constructed and told with facility or 
they will never see the light. And this literature is nearly 
always true of the superficies of life, to which, indeed, it 
confines itself. Wild melodrama is more and more being 
relegated to the ‘‘ movies,” soft sentimentality still has 
its place in the novel, but is losing ground in the people’s 
library, the magazines. Life as the American believes he is 
living it, is the subject of bourgeois literature. But the sad 
limitation upon this vast output is that, whether poetry, 
criticism, or fiction, it does not interpret, it merely pictures; 
and this is the inevitable failure of pages that must be written 
always for a million or more of readers. It is standardized 
literature, and good literature, like the best air-planes, cannot 
be standardized. 
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Now the error made by most English critics in endeavour- 
ing to estimate the potentialities or the actualities of American 
literature, is to judge under the influence of this crushing 
weight of clever, mediocre writing. They feel, quite justly, 
its enormous energy and its terrible cramping power. They 
see that the best of our democratic writers belong on its 
fringe; see also that our makers of aristocratic literature and 
our dilettantes escape its weight only when they cut them- 
selves off from the life beat of the nation. And therefore, as a 
distinguished English poet recently said, America is doomed 
to a hopeless and ever-spreading mediocrity. 

With this view I wish to take immediate issue upon grounds 
that are both actual and theoretical. There is a fallacy here to 
begin with, a fallacious analogy. It is true, I believe, in Great 
Britain, and also in France, that there are two separate publics ; 
that the readers who purchase from the news stands are 
often as completely unaware of literary books for literary 
people as if these bore the imprint of the moon. But even 
in England the distinction is by no means sharp; and in 
America it is not a question of distinctions at all, but of 
gradations. In our better magazines are to be found all the 
categories of which I have written—even the dilettante; and 
it is a bold critic who will assert that pages one to twenty are 
read only by one group, and pages twenty to forty only by 
another. We are the most careless readers in the world; but 
also the most voracious and the most catholic. 

And next, let us make up our minds once for all that a 
bourgeois literature—by which, let me repeat, I mean a litera- 
ture that is good without being very good, true without being 
utterly true, clever without being fine—is a necessity for a 
vast population moving upward from generation to genera- 
tion in the intellectual scale, toward a norm that must be 
relatively low in order to be attainable. Let us say that such 
a literature cannot be real literature. I am content with that 
statement. But it must exist, and good may come of it. 

This is the critical point toward which I have been moving 
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in this lecture, and it is here that the hopeful influence of the 
American spirit, as I interpret it today, assumes its import- 
ance. That spirit is both idealistic and democratic. Idealistic 
in the sense that there is a profound and often foolishly 
optimistic belief in America that every son can be better than 
his father, better in education, better in taste, better in the 
power to accomplish and understand. Democratic in this 
sense, that with less political democracy than one finds in 
Great Britain, there is again a fundamental belief that every 
tendency, every taste, every capacity, like every man, should 
have its chance somehow, somewhere, to get a hearing, to 
secure its deservings, to make, to have, to learn what seems 
the best. 

- A vague desire you say, resulting in confusion and medi-, 
ocrity. This is true and will be true for some time longer; but 
instead of arguing in generalities let me illustrate these results 
by the literature I have been discussing. 

When brought to bear upon the category of the dilettante, 
it is precisely this desire for “ general improvement”’ that has 
encouraged such a curious outpouring from mediocre though 
sensitive hearts. The absence of strong literary tradition, the 
lack of deep literary soil, has been responsible for the in- 
sipidity of the product. The habit of reference to the taste of 
the majority has prevented us from taking this product too 
seriously. Without that instinctive distrust of the merely 
literary common to all bourgeois communities, we might 
well be presenting to you as American literature a gentle 
weakling whose manners, when he has them, have been 
formed abroad. 

Aristocratic literature has suffered in one respect from the 
restraints of democracy and the compulsions of democratic 
idealism. It has lacked the self-confidence and therefore the 
vigour of its parallels in the old world. Emerson and Thoreau 
rose above these restrictions, for reasons I have given else- 
where; andso did Hawthorne and Poe. But in later generations 
especially, our intellectual poetry and intellectual prose is too 
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frequently less excellent than yours. Nevertheless, thanks to 
the influence of this bourgeois spirit upon the intellects that 
in American towns must live with, if not share it; thanks, 
also, to the magazines through which our finer minds must 
appeal to the public rather than to a circle or a clique, the 
nerves of transfer between the community at large and the 
intellectuals are active, the tendons that unite them strong. 
I argue much from this. 

Now theoretically, where you find an instinctive and there- 
fore an honest passion for the ideals of democracy, you 
should find a great literature expressing and interpreting the 
democracy. I have given already some reasons why in practice 
this has not yet become an actuality in America. Let me add, 
in discussing the bearing of this argument upon the third 
category of American literature, the democratic, a final one. 

I doubt whether we yet know precisely what is meant by a 
great democratic literature. Democracy has been in transition 
at least since the French Revolution; it is in rapid transition 
now. The works which we call democratic are many of them 
expressive of phases merely of the popular life, just as so 
much American literature is expressive of localities and 
groups in America. And usually the works of genius that we 
do possess have been written by converted aristocrats, like 
Tolstoi, and have a little of the fanaticism and over-emphasis 
of the convert. Or they represent and share the turgidity of 
the minds they interpret, like the less excellent work of Walt 
Whitman. All this is true, and yet a careful reader of American 
literature must be more impressed by such prose as Lincoln’s, 
by such poems as Whitman’s, such fiction as Mark Twain’s 
at his best, or Howell’s, than by many more elegant works of 
polite literature. For these—and I could add to them dozens 
of later stories and poems, ephemeral perhaps but showing 
what may be done when we burst the bourgeois chain—for 
these are discoveries in the vigour, the poignancy, the colour’ 
of our democratic national life. 

I have already hinted at what seems to me the way out and 
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up for American literature. It will not be by fine writing that 
borrows or adapts foreign models, even English models which 
are not foreign to us. It will not come through geniuses of the 
backwoods, adopted by some coterie, and succeeding, when 
they do succeed, by their strangeness rather than the value of 
the life they depict. That might have happened in the roman- 
tic decades of the early nineteenth century, if our English 
literary tradition had not been a saving influence which kept 
us from gaucherie, even if it set limits upon our strength. Our 
expectation, so I guess, is in the slowly mounting level of the 
vast bourgeois literature that fills not excellently, but cer- 
tainly not discreditably, our books and magazines. There, 
and not in coteries, is our school of writing. When originality 
wearies of stereotypes and conventions, when energy and 
ability force the editorial hand, and appeal to the desire of 
Americans to know themselves, we shall begin a new era in 
American literature. Our problem is not chiefly to expose and 
attack and discredit the flat conventionality of popular writing. 
It is rather to crack the smooth and monotonous surface and 
stir the fire beneath it, until the lava of new and true imagin- 
ings can pour through. And this is, historically, the probable 
course of evolution. It was the Elizabethan fashion. The 
popular forms took life and fire then. The advice of the 
classicists, who wished to ignore the crude drama beloved of 
the public, was not heeded; it will not be heeded now. Our 
task is to make a bourgeois democracy fruitful. We must 
work with what we have. 

Much has been said in the last few months of the advantage 
for us, and perhaps for the world, which has come from the 
separation of the American colonies from Great Britain. 
Two systems of closely related political thinking, two national 
characters, have developed and been successful instead of one. 
Your ancestors opened the door of departure for mine, some- 
what brusquely it is true, but with the same result, if not the 
same reason, as with the boys they sent away to school—they 
made men of us. And now, when we Americans are returning 
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with serious intent, it is with a deep sense of affection that we 
find the door open again, and a welcome within. And we 
come, as we went, not empty handed. 

So it is with literature. American literature will never, as 
some critics would persuade us, be a child without a parent. 
In its fundamental character it is, and will remain, British, 
because at bottom the American character, whatever its blood 
mixture, is formed upon customs and ideals that have the 
same origin and a parallel development with yours. But this 
literature, like our political institutions, will not duplicate; 
like the seedling, it will make another tree and not another 
branch. We are still pioneers. I think that it may be reserved 
for us to discover and send back to you a literature for the 
new democracy of English-speaking peoples that is coming 
after the war—a literature for the common people who do 
not wish to stay common. Like Lincoln’s, it will not be vul- 
gar; like Whitman’s, never tawdry; like Mark Twain’s, not 
empty of penetrating thought; like Shakespeare’s, it will be 
popular. If this should happen, as I believe it may, it would 
be a just return long owing upon our share of a great inherit- 
ance, and upon a debt to you for thought and ideas and culture 
that has run between us now for well nigh three hundred 
years. 
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ino some twenty-five years—from 1885 to 1910—there 
was at Harvard College an interesting conjunction of 
philosophers. Why at Harvard in particular? We must re- 
member that ever since the establishment of Christianity 
philosophy in the west has become an authoritative tradition 
—an orthodoxy (though not always the same orthodoxy) with 
its heresies. Under these circumstances the chief prerequisite 
to a relative originality in thinkers is a relative freedom. Now 
liberalism and orthodoxy are matters of degree, and at that 
time in Boston and at Harvard both were in the unitarian 
stage. The old college was becoming a university; granted 
diligence, sobriety, and theism, no professor was expected to 
agree with any other. Philosophers could be almost happy 
there, and came together from opposite ends of the United 
States—and even from beyond—because that was then the 
American community in which opinion was most ripe and 
most free. 

William James enjoyed in his youth what are called ad- 
vantages: he lived among cultivated people, travelled, had 
teachers of various nationalities. His father was one of those 
somewhat obscure sages whom early America produced; 
mystics-of independent mind, hermits in the desert of busi- 
ness, and heretics in the churches. They were intense in- 
dividualists, full of veneration for the free souls of their 
children, and convinced that everyone should paddle his own 
canoe, especially on the high seas. William James accordingly 
enjoyed a stimulating if slightly irregular education: he never 
acquired that reposeful mastery of particular authors and 
those safe ways of feeling and judging which are fostered in 
great schools and universities. In consequence he showed an 
almost physical horror of club sentiment and of the stifling 
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atmosphere of all officialdom. He had a knack for drawing, 
and rather the temperament of the artist; but the unlovely 
secrets of nature and the troubles of man preoccupied him, 
and he chose medicine for his profession. Instead of prac- 
tising, however, he turned to teaching physiology, and from 
that passed gradually to psychology and philosophy. 

In his earlier days he retained some traces of polyglot 
student days at Paris, Vienna or Geneva; he slipped sometimes 
into foreign phrases, uttered in their full vernacular; and 
there was an occasional afterglow of Bohemia about him, in 
the bright stripe of a shirt or the exuberance of a tie. On 
points of art or medicine he retained a professional touch and 
an unconscious ease which he hardly acquired in meta- 
physics. I suspect he had heartily admired some of his 
masters in those other subjects, but had never seen a philo- 
sopher whom he would have cared to resemble. Of course 
there was nothing of the artist in William James, as the artist 
is sometimes conceived in England, nothing of the aesthete, 
nothing affected or limp. In person he was short rather than 
tall, erect, brisk, bearded, intensely masculine. While he 
shone in expression and would have wished his style to be 
noble if it could also be strong, he preferred in the end to be 
spontaneous, and to leave it at that; he tolerated slang in 
himself rather than primness. The rough, homely, picturesque 
phrase, whatever was graphic and racy, recommended itself 
to him; and his conversation outdid his writing in this 
respect. He believed in improvisation, even in thought; his 
lectures were not minutely prepared. Know your subject 
thoroughly, he used to say, and trust to luck for the rest. 
There was a deep sense of insecurity in him, a mixture of 
humility with romanticism: we were likely to be more or less 
wrong anyhow, but we might be wholly sincere. One moment 
should respect the insight of another, without trying to estab- 
lish too regimental a uniformity. If you corrected yourself 
tartly, how could you know that the correction was not the 
worse mistake? All our opinions were born free and equal, 
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all children of the Lord, and if they were not consistent that 
was the Lord’s business, not ours. In reality, James was con- 
sistent enough, as even Emerson (more extreme in this sort 
of irresponsibility) was too. Inspiration has its limits, some- 
times very narrow ones. But James was not consecutive, not 
insistent; he turned to a subject afreshy without egotism or 
pedantry; he dropped his old points, sometimes very good 
ones; and he modestly looked for light from others, who had 
less light than himself. 

His excursions into philosophy were accordingly in the 
nature of raids, and it is easy for those who are attracted by 
one part of his work to ignore other parts, in themselves per- 
haps more valuable. I think that in fact his popularity does 
not rest on his best achievements. His popularity rests on 
three somewhat incidental books, The Will to Believe, Prag- 
matism, and The Varieties of Religious Experience, whereas, 
as it seems to me, his best achievement is his Principles of 
Psychology. In this book he surveys, in a way which for him is 
very systematic, a subject made to his hand. In its ostensible 
outlook it is a treatise like any other, but what distinguishes 
it is the author’s gift for evoking vividly the very life of the 
mind. This is a work of imagination; and the subject as he 
conceived it, which is the flux of immediate experience in 
men in general, requires imagination to read it at all. It is a 
literary subject, like autobiography or psychological fiction, 
and can be treated only poetically; and in this sense Shake- 
speare is a better psychologist than Locke or Kant. Yet this 
gift of imagination is not merely literary; it is not useless 
in divining the truths of science, and it is invaluable in throw- 
ing off prejudice and scientific shams. ‘The fresh imagination 
and vitality of William James led him to break through many 
a false convention. He saw that experience, as we endure it, 
is not a mosaic of distinct sensations, not the expression of 
separate hostile faculties, such as reason and the passions, or 
sense and the categories; it is rather a stream of mental dis- 
course, like a dream in which all divisions and units are 
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vague and shifting, and the whole is continually merging to- 
gether and drifting apart. It fades gradually in the rear, like 
the wake of a ship, and bites into the future, like the bow 
cutting the water. For the candid psychologist, carried bodily 
on this voyage of discovery, the past is but a questionable 
report, and the future wholly indeterminate; everything is 
simply what it is ‘experienced as being.” 

At the same time, psychology is supposed to be a science, 
a claim which would tend to confine it to the natural history 
of man, or the study of behaviour, as is actually proposed by 
Auguste Comte and by some of James’s own disciples, more 
jejune if more clear-headed than he. As matters now stand, 
however, psychology as a whole is not a science, but a branch 
of philosophy; it brings in the literary description of mental 
discourse and the scientific description of material life, in 
order to consider the relation between them. What was 
James’s position on this crucial question? It is impossible to 
reply unequivocally. He approached philosophy as mankind 
originally approached it, without having a philosophy, and he 
lent himself to various hypotheses in various directions. He 
professed to begin his study on the assumptions of common 
sense, that there is a material world which the animals that 
live in it are able to perceive and to think about. He gave a 
congruous extension to this view in his theory that emotion 
is purely bodily sensation, and also in his habit of conceiving 
the mind as a total shifting sensibility. To pursue this path, 
‘however, would have led him to admit that nature was auto- 
matic and mind simply cognitive; conclusions from which 
every instinct in him recoiled. He preferred to believe that 
mind and matter had independent energies and could lend 
one another a hand, matter operating by motion and mind 
by intention. This dramatic way of picturing causation is 
natural to common sense, and might be defended if it were 
clearly defined; but James was insensibly carried away from 
it by a subtle implication of his method. This implication 
was that experience or mental discourse not only constituted 
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a set of substantive facts, but the only substantive facts; all 
else, even that material world which his psychology had postu- 
lated, could be nothing but a verbal or fantastic symbol for 
sensations in their experienced order. So that while nomi- 
nally the door was kept open to any hypothesis regarding 
the conditions of the psychological flux,in truth the question 
' was prejudged. The hypotheses, which were parts of this 
psychological flux, could have no object save other parts of it. 
That flux itself therefore, which he could picture so vividly, 
was the fundamental existence. Where one’s gift is, there will 
one’s faith be also; and to this poet appearance was the only 
reality. 
_ William James shared the passions of liberalism. He be- 
longed to the left, which, as they say in Spain, is the side of 
the heart, as the right is that of the liver; at any rate there was 
much blood and no gall in his philosophy. He was one of 
those elder Americans still disquieted by the ghost of 
tyranny, social and ecclesiastical. Even the beauties of the 
past troubled him; he had a puritan feeling that they were 
tainted. They had been cruel and frivolous, and must have 
suppressed far better things. But what, we may ask, might 
these better things be? It may do for a revolutionary poli- 
tician to say: “I may not know what I want—except office— 
but I know what I don’t want’’; it will never do for a philo- 
sopher. Aversions and fears imply principles of preference, 
goods acknowledged; and it is the philosopher’s business to 
make these goods explicit. Liberty is not an art, liberty must 
be used to bring some natural art to fruition. Shall it be 
simply eating and drinking and wondering what will happen 
next? If there is some deep and settled need in the heart of 
man, to give direction to his efforts, what else should a 
philosopher do but discover and announce what that need is? 
There is a sense in which James was not a philosopher at 
all. He once said to me: “‘What a curse philosophy would be, 
if we could’nt forget all about it!”’ In other words, philo- 
sophy was not to him what it has been to so many, a 
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consolation and sanctuary in a life which would have been 
unsatisfying without it. It would be incongruous, therefore, 
to expect of him that he should build a philosophy like an 
edifice to go and live in for good. Philosophy to him was 
rather like a maze in which he happened to find himself 
wandering, and what he was looking for was the way out. 
In the presence of theories of any sort he was attentive, 
puzzled, suspicious, with a certain inner prompting to 
disregard them. He lived all his life among them, as a child 
lives among grown up people; what a relief to turn from 
those stolid giants, with their prohibitions and exactions and 
tiresome talk, to another real child or a nice animal! Of course 
grown up people are useful, and so James considered that 
theories might be; but in themselves, to live with, they were 
rather in the way, and at bottom our natural enemies. It was 
well to challenge one or another of them when you got a 
chance; perhaps that challenge might break some spell, 
transform the strange landscape, and simplify life. A theory 
while you were creating or using it was like a story you were 
telling yourself or a game you were playing; it was a warm, 
self-justifying thing then; but when the glow of creation or 
expectation was over, a theory was a phantom, like a ghost, 
or like the minds of other people. To all other people, even to 
ghosts, William James was the soul of courtesy; and he was 
civil to those theories as well, as to more or less interesting 
strangers that invaded him. Nobody ever recognised more 
heartily the chance that others had of being right, and the 
right they had to be different. Yet when it came to under- 
standing what they meant, whether they were theories or 
persons, his intuition outran his patience; he made some 
brilliant impressionistic sketch in his fancy and called it by 
their name. This sketch was as often flattered as distorted, and 
he was at times the dupe of his desire to be appreciative and 
give the devil his due; he was too impulsive for exact sym- 
pathy; too subjective, too romantic, to be just. Love is very 
penetrating, but it penetrates to possibilities rather than to 
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facts. The logic of opinions, as well as the exact opinions 
themselves, were not things James saw easily, or traced with 
pleasure. He liked to take things one by one, rather than to 
put two and two together. He was a mystic, a mystic in love 
with life. He was comparable to Rousseau and to Walt Whit- 
man; he expressed a generous and tender sensibility, rebelling 
against sophistication, and preferring daily sights and sounds, 
and a vague but indomitable faith in fae to any settled 
intellectual tradition calling itself science or philosophy. 
A prophet is not without honour save in his own country; 
and until the return wave of James’s reputation reached 
America from Europe his pupils and friends were hardly 
aware that he was such a distinguished man. Everybody liked 
him, and delighted in him for his generous, gullible nature 
and brilliant sallies. He was a sort of Irishman among the 
Brahmins, and seemed hardly imposing enough for a great 
man. They laughed at his erratic views and his undisguised 
limitations. Of course a conscientious professor ought to 
know everything he professes to know, but then, they thought, 
a dignified professor ought to seem to know everything. The 
precise theologians and panoplied idealists, who exist even 
in America, shook their heads. What sound philosophy, said 
they to themselves, can be expected from an irresponsible 
doctor, who was not even a college graduate, a crude em- 
piricist, and vivisector of frogs? On the other hand the solid 
men of business were not entirely reassured concerning a 
teacher of youth who seemed to have no system in particular 
—the ignorant rather demand that the learned should have a 
system in store, to be applied at a pinch—and they could not 
quite swallow a private gentleman who dabbled in hypno- 
tism, frequented mediums, didn’t talk like a book, and didn’t 
write like a book, except like one of his own. Even his pupils, 
attached as they invariably were to his person, felt some 
doubts about the profundity of one who was so very natural, 
and who after some interruption during a lecture—and he 
said life was a series of interruptions—would slap his forehead 
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and ask the man in the front row “What was I talking about ?”’ 
Perhaps in the first years of his teaching he felt a little in the 
professor’s chair as a military man might feel when obliged 
to read the prayers at a funeral. He probably conceived what 
he said more deeply than a more scholastic mind might have 
conceived it; yet he would have been more comfortable if 
some scholastic had said it for him. He liked to open the 
window, and look out for a moment. I think he was glad 
when the bell rang, and he could be himself again until the 
next day. But in the midst of this routine of the class-room 
the spirit would sometimes come upon him, and leaning his 
head on his hand, he would let fall golden words, picturesque, 
fresh from the heart, full of the knowledge of good and evil. 
Incidentally there would crop up some humorous character- 
isation, some candid confession of doubt or of instinctive 
preference, some pungent scrap of learning; radicalisms 
plunging sometimes into the sub-soil of all human philo- 
sophies; and on occasion thoughts of simple wisdom and 
wistful piety, the most unfeigned and manly that anybody 
ever had. 


Meantime the mantle of philosophical authority had fallen 
at Harvard upon other shoulders. A young Californian, 
Josiah Royce, had come back from Germany with a reputa- 
tion for wisdom; and even without knowing that he had 
already produced a new proof of the existence of God, 
merely to look at him you would have felt that he was a 
philosopher; his great head seemed too heavy for his small 
body, and his portentous brow, crowned with thick red hair, 
seemed to crush the lower part of his face. “Royce,” said 
William James of him, “has an indecent exposure of fore- 
head.” There was a suggestion about him of the benevolent 
ogre or the old child, in whom a preternatural sharpness of 
insight lurked beneath a grotesque mask. If you gave him any ° 
cue, or even without one, he could discourse broadly on any 
subject; you never caught him napping. Whatever the text- 
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books and encyclopaedias could tell him, he knew; and if the 
impression he left on your mind was vague, that was partly 
because, in spite of his comprehensiveness, he seemed to 
view everything in relation to something else that remained 
untold. His approach to anything was oblique; he began a 
long way off, perhaps with the American preface of a funny 
story; and when the point came in sight, it was at once en- 
veloped again in a cloud of qualifications, in the parlia- 
mentary jargon of philosophy. The tap once turned on, out 
flowed the stream of systematic disquisition, one hour, two 
hours, three hours of it, according to demand or oppor- 
tunity. The voice, too, was merciless and harsh. You felt the 
overworked, standardised, academic engine, creaking and 
thumping on at the call of duty or of habit, with no thought 
of sparing itself or any one else. Yet a sprightlier soul behind 
this performing soul seemed to watch and laugh at the pro- 
cess. Sometimes a merry light would twinkle in the little eyes, 
and a bashful smile would creep over the uncompromising 
mouth. A sense of the paradox, the irony, the inconclusive- 
ness of the whole argument would pierce to the surface, like 
a white-cap bursting here and there on the heavy swell of the 
sea. His procedure was first to gather and digest whatever the 
sciences or the devil might have to say. He had an evident sly 
pleasure in the degustation and savour of difficulties ; biblical 
criticism, the struggle for life, the latest. German theory of 
sexual insanity, had no terrors for him; it was all grist for the 
mill, and woe to any tender thing, any beauty or any illusion, 
that should get between that upper and that nether mill- 
stone! He seemed to say: If I were not Alexander how gladly 
would I be Diogenes, and if I had not a system to defend, how 
easily I might tell you the truth. 

But after the sceptic had ambled quizzically over the 
ground, the prophet would mount the pulpit, to survey it. 
He would then prove that in spite of all those horrors and 
contradictions, or rather because of them, the universe was 
absolutely perfect. For behind that mocking soul in him there 
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was yet another, a devout and heroic soul. Royce was heir to 
the calvinistic tradition; piety, to his mind, consisted in 
trusting divine providence and justice, while emphasising 
the most terrifying truths about one’s own depravity and the 
sinister holiness of God. He accordingly addressed himself, 
in his chief writings, to showing that all lives were parts of 
a single divine life in which all problems were solved and all 
evils justified. 

It is characteristic of Royce that in his proof of something 
sublime, like the existence of God, his premiss should be 
something sad and troublesome, the existence of error. Error 
exists, he tells us, and common sense will readily agree, 
although the fact is not unquestionable, and pure mystics and 
pure sensualists deny it. But if error exists, Royce continues, 
there must be a truth from which it differs; and the existence 
of truth (according to the principle of idealism, that nothing 
can exist except for a mind that knows it) implies that some- 
one knows the truth; but as to know the truth thoroughly, 
and supply the corrective to every possible error, involves 
omniscience, we have proved the existence of an omniscient 
mind or universal thought; and this is almost, if not quite, 
equivalent to the existence of God. 

What carried Royce over the evident chasms and assump- 
tions in this argument was his earnestness and passionate 
eloquence. It was not the fact of error that supplied these 
ingenious transitions, but the fervent aspiration to escape 
from it. Error was no natural, and in itself harmless, incident 
of finitude; it was a sort of sin, as finitude was too. It was a 
part of the problem of evil; a terrible and urgent problem 
when your first dogma or postulate is that moral distinctions 
and moral experience are the substance of the world, and 
not merely an incident in it. 

To this old problem Royce could only give an old answer, 
although he rediscovered and repeated it for himself in many 
ways, since it was the core of his whole system. Good, he said, 
is essentially the struggle with evil and the victory over it; so 
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that if evil did not exist, good would be impossible. I do not 
think this answer set him at rest; he could hardly help feeling 
that all goods are not of that bellicose description, and that 
not all evils produce a healthy reaction or are swallowed up 
in victory; yet the fact that the most specious solution to this 
problem of evil left it unsolved was in its way appropriate; 
for if the problem had been really solved the struggle to find 
a solution and the faith that there was one would come to an 
end; yet perhaps this faith and this struggle are themselves 
the supreme good. Accordingly the true solution of this pro- 
blem, which we may all accept, is that no solution can ever 
be found. 

Royce passed for an eminent logician, because he was dia- 
lectical and fearless in argument, and delighted in the play of 
formal relations; he was devoted to chess, music, and mathe- 
matics; but all this show of logic was but a screen for his heart, 
and in his heart there was no clearness. His reasoning was not 
pure logic or pure observation, but always secretly malicious or 
enthusiastic; and the result it came to had been presupposed. 
I remember a saying of his that seems to sum up the man. 
There was no conflict, he observed, between science and 
religion, but the real conflict was between religion and moral- 
ity. There could indeed be no conflict in his mind between 
faith and science, because his faith began by accepting all 
facts and all scientific probabilities in order to face them 
religiously. But there was an invincible conflict between 
religion as he conceived it and morality, because morality 
takes sides and regards one sort of motive and one kind of 
result as better than another, whereas religion according to 
him gloried in everything, even in the evil, as fulfilling the 
will of God. Of course the practice of virtue was not excluded ; 
it was just as needful as evil was in the scheme of the whole; 
but while the effort of morality was requisite, the judgments 
of morality were absurd. Now, without entering upon this 
question on its merits, I think we may say that a man who 
- finds himself in such a position has a divided mind, and that 
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while he has wrestled with the deepest questions like a 
young giant, he has not won the fight. I mean, he has not 
seen his way to any one of the various possibilities about the 
nature of things, but has remained entangled, sincerely, 
nobly, and pathetically, in contrary traditions stronger than 
himself. In the goodly company of philosophy he is an in- 
trepid martyr. 

These two thinkers are certainly the most original, in 
technical philosophy, that America has yet produced. The 
little I have been able to say of them will have shown you 
that in things intellectual America is an integral part of the 
European world; its philosophy differs from that of Britain 
only in that the men who philosophize are Americans; they 
merely say perhaps more crudely, and perhaps more frankly, 
what professors of the same schools might have said in 
England or in Germany. But in the personalities of these two 
men I think we may feel something of the open vistas, the 
directness and the generosity which are characteristic of the 
new world. 
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] AM very grateful for the opportunity to come here today, 
to tell you something of the position of women in 
America, and to explain to you more clearly the ideals which 
are represented in our democracy by the women. I believe 
that every increase in our knowledge of each other leads to 
closer intimacy and truer friendship, and that it will be only 
through the enduring friendship between our two nations of 
English speech that the great ideals of justice and freedom, of 
ordered liberty and permanent peace, for which both our 
peoples stand, will become lasting realities upon earth. 

We all know that it is the democracy of the allied nations 
which has won the victory in this great war, and that this 
democracy will henceforth govern the world; so that the 
issue of most vital significance to each one of us is to ensure 
that the public opinion of our own country shall become 
intelligently educated and organized, not a mere chaos of 
anarchy which spells disaster. 

Today, democracy stands at the crisis of its fate, on trial 
in the allied nations before the judgment seat of history. Will 
it triumph and assure to mankind a form of government, a 
way of living, that shall bring prosperity and happiness to all, 
or will it go down, broken, crushed, destroyed, beneath the 
weight of an ideal too great for frail humanity to bear? 

The answer to this question must be given by us who 
live today, and the responsibility for what that answer shall 
be rests in as great a measure upon the women as upon the 
men of our two great English-speaking democracies, Great 
Britain and the United States of America; for as in all things 
else, so with democracy, the conception which man forms and 
embodies in his life differs from the conception of woman, 
though each is needed to complement and fulfil the other, if 
we would find the truth. 
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Men and women are alike in essentials, yet we all realize 
that the emphasis each lays upon life is different from that 
of the other, even though the things that they do may be 
quite identical. Man’s emphasis, as far back as we can trace 
him in history, has been placed primarily upon acquisition ; 
to him happiness is secondary. The mighty compelling in- 
stinct of his nature which urges him forward continually is 
his need to acquire possessions for himself and for others, 
his desire to gain gifts for mankind; first, food for the tribe, 
then property, knowledge, art, science, everything that can 
beautify and enrich our common life. No gift can be greater, 
and none is more wide in its uses, than the power to acquire, 
the force which enables men to master all things. 

Woman’s emphasis is different. From the dim early begin- 
nings of human life her chief labour has ever been to take 
the gifts man brings to the common life, and out of these to 
weave a magical new substance—it is the garment of human 
happiness that woman weaves to cover with its beauty the 
nakedness of all mankind! For woman’s deepest instinct, the 
compelling hunger of her nature, has been always the need 
to create happiness for all those she loves, to maintain for 
those dependent upon her the environment which each one 
needs for perfect development. Such an environment is 
happiness. 

Woman is born endowed with an instinct unique, all her 
own, which man does not possess, a power whose teaching 
shows her how to make of every place where she happens to 
live, be it large or small, a home for all those who come 
there—a home where those who dwell with her may develop 
in safety and bring to maturity all the best possibilities that 
lie dormant within them. Every woman possesses this power, 
if she be given the chance and be taught to develop it; 
therefore the leaders of thought among women know that 
woman will have failed to fulfil the possibilities of her life in 
the great life of the race, if she fail to create the environ- 
ment which humanity needs for perfect development, if 
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she fail to enlarge her dream of home until it includes 
within its scope the city, the whole community, the 
very earth itself, wherever mankind may find a place to 
dwell. 

Democracy, as man has made it, is a political institution, 
a form of government, the granting to everyone of an equal 
right to make the laws; but all those other things that man has 
dreamed of in democracy, even the happiness he has hoped 
to conquer with his gift of acquisition, remain still an un- 
realized ideal; for happiness comes to human beings not 
as the result of some great gift to mankind, but as the 
uncounted sum of myriads of little daily deeds of quiet 
ministration, deeds that only woman’s patience is glad to do 
again and yet again and always again, till human joy is made 
complete. 

Democracy, as woman sees it, is not a mere form of govern- 
ment, but a uniting force of unmeasured power. It is a way 
of living, which shall give concrete embodiment in the com- 
munity to those things for which all women care; for the 
deep underlying interests of all of us are the same, they centre 
in the very core of life out of which the vital things grow, the 
things which concern the heart of humanity. Each added gift 
of knowledge only draws this bond more close; for science 
is daily teaching us that no one is safe while foul disease, 
physical, mental, and moral, breeds in the slum close by, 
while feeble-mindedness and drunkenness and crime, while 
war and selfish lust of universal domination, lurk in the dark 
corners of the earth. 

We cannot ensure individual happiness for ourselves or 
others, it is too frail and too elusive, but of one fact we can 
be absolutely certain, that our only possibility of permanently 
securing it is by basing it upon the universal well-being of the 
whole community. 

The treasure for which women care in their hearts is the 
health and happiness of those they love. We know today 
that this treasure can only become with any hope of certainty 
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our own, when every other person enjoys and shares it with 
us, and helps us to gain and keep it. 

Man’s emphasis upon acquisition, notwithstanding the 
marvellous gifts it has brought to human life, the civilization 
it has given us, has proved as yet to be, not necessarily but 
in actual fact, a centrifugal, separating force in human life, 
driving men apart, keeping them asunder, class and race and 
creed, far from one another. But woman’s instinct to create 
happiness, rightly understood, wisely developed and utilized, 
will become a centripetal, convergent force of subtle power, 
drawing all human beings close to one another; for the 
treasure which women labour to acquire is not lessened, even 
seemingly, but grows greater with every individual’s gain. 

Men and women as human beings are alike in essentials, it 
is in emphasis only that they differ, supplementing each the 
other. In the hands of both together, acquiring, uniting, 
democracy can never fail. 

This is our belief in America, this is the faith for which our 
people stand, and the object of all the public activities of 
women in the United States is that they may do their share 
in the practical ways of daily life, to make of this ideal of 
democracy a living reality. 


The two salient points in the position of women in America 
are these: first, the men and the women are friends; second, 
both men and women think of the women collectively as 
mothers. This statement may sound trite, a mere platitude, 
yet in no other country are these two characteristics combined 
in the thought and the life of the people as they are in America 
where they give to the women a quite unique position. 

To begin with the first point, the friendship between the 
sexes, let us consider the legislation of the United States as it 
illustrates this relation of mutual confidence. The men have 
always legislated for the women as their friends. Before there 
was any thought of woman’s suffrage, the laws were invariably 
framed by the men to give equal rights and equal protection 
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to both sexes, except that in certain respects the law grants 
more favoured treatment to women. For instance, the laws 
which regulate the possession of property give to the woman, 
whether married or single, the absolute right of control and 
disposal over all her own property ; the husband has no right 
over his wife’s possessions. The wife has a right of dower in 
all her husband’s real estate, and he may not alienate any 
piece of it unless his wife signs a release of her dower right; 
but the husband has no corresponding right of dower in his 
wife’s real estate. The wife has a legal right to maintenance 
from her husband, and therefore a first lien on his wages, but 
the husband has no right of support from his wife. The 
husband is legally responsible for all his wife’s debts unless 
he makes a public announcement disclaiming such responsi- 
bility for the future, but no wife can be held responsible at 
law for the debts of her husband. The law of divorce is the 
same for both sexes, and a divorce is granted for precisely 
the same causes to both men and women. The laws which 
concern social welfare and the conditions of labour illustrate 
clearly the same friendly relation between the sexes; for such 
legislation has not been framed by the men with a feeling of 
antagonism to the women, in fear of their competition. The 
labour laws on the contrary have been drafted by men and 
women, consulting together in order to secure for both sexes 
better conditions of work. These laws require shorter hours 
and more hygienic surroundings for women, and forbid to 
them night work and all very heavy manual labour. But 
these safeguards have been provided on account of the 
weaker physique of the women and not because of a desire 
on the part of the men to secure for themselves a monopoly 
of labour. 

In public life, in the United States, the same feeling of 
comradeship exists between men and women. In many 
states, women now have the vote, but the significant fact to 
be emphasized is that, wherever women have been given the 
vote, it has been granted to them by the men upon the basis 
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of an equal franchise for both sexes, namely, universal adult 
suffrage for all municipal, state, and federal elections, and 
equal eligibility with the men to all public office. At the 
present time, in many states, women have been elected to 
positions of trust and responsibility, and the men invariably 
treat the women in office as their comrades and friends. 

A striking illustration of this friendly consideration was 
given by the men in congress when the first woman elected 
to the house of representatives took her seat. The men 
might have been discourteous to her, they might have shown 
distrust of her judgment, ridicule of her actions, but instead 
they showed to her the same sympathy, the same kindly, 
helpful courtesy that they would have given to a young man 
in a similar position. 

The friendships between men and women in America 
are not more numerous or more intimate than in other 
countries, yet. it is a fact that the close comradeship between 
the sexes which exists in the United States gives to the 
women a more direct influence upon public affairs than 
they exert elsewhere. If we attempt to analyse the causes 
which have led to this friendship and co-operation between 
men and women, we shall find the most obvious one in the 
educational system of the country; for everywhere except 
in the east the method of co-education prevails. Boys 
and girls attend the same schools in childhood, the same 
colleges in youth, sharing together their work and their 
recreation, learning to judge each other according to the 
merits of each individual, not losing their perspective 
through the influence of sex. True comrades from baby- 
hood, ‘“‘pals” in American slang, what wonder that each sex 
learns to rely on the other, what wonder that a feeling 
of mutual confidence and respect, of esteem and-under- 
standing, exists between men and women, and endures 
throughout life. The close friendship between boys and girls 
is especially noticeable in the social class from which the 
soldiers are drawn, the great middle class of the country. 
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Question one of these boys, ask him what he misses most here, 
what he longs for to give him the feeling of home that he 
needs, and the answer invariably given by every type of man 
will be this: ‘‘I want to know nice girls, the kind of girls that 
I know at home, girls who will be my friends.” 

The second salient characteristic in the’position of women 
in America, namely that both men and women think of the 
women collectively as mothers, may seem a more common- 
place statement, equally true of the women of every country. 
Yet it is just this mental attitude which causes the women to 
consider themselves and to be regarded by the men as re- 
sponsible to the nation for the social welfare and the happiness 
of the whole people, it is precisely for this reason that women 
have gained such direct far-reaching influence in public 
affairs. 

Family affection in America is no deeper, no warmer than 
in other countries: on the contrary it is in Italy and France 
that the individual mothers have perhaps the greatest influence 
and power over their sons, even in mature life. Yet in neither 
Italy nor France are the mothers organized together ‘‘as 
mothers” to do public work as they are in the United States. 
In a letter from America written last winter Jan Hay said, 
“one of the most noticeable characteristics of the American 
soldier is that he is a ‘mother’s boy’ to an extent unknown 
elsewhere.” This statement, though true, requires an ex- 
planation to be understood here. To give an illustration. 
In the autumn of 1917, a nation-wide campaign to save 
food in America became necessary in order that, through 
voluntary rationing by the people in the States, the allies 
in Europe might be kept from starvation. Five hundred 
thousand women organized themselves as “crusaders,” 
visited literally every household in every town and village, 
and went to each isolated farm-house throughout the 
country asking the ‘“‘house mothers” (as the women are 
called) to sign the Food Pledge Card, promising in the 
name of their families to follow the rules for food-saving 
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suggested by the food administrator, Mr Hoover. In 
one week eighteen million of the twenty-two million 
families in the United States signed the pledge, and the 
huge total of food exported to Europe proves that this 
voluntary pledge has been loyally kept. Few people in 
England realize that there was no exportable surplus of 
food in the United States in 1917-18, and therefore all 
the wheat and the meat exported to Europe was literally 
given off their own plates by our people’. The fol- 
lowing anecdote connected with this campaign emphasizes 
the attitude of the men towards the women everywhere in 
America, and illustrates one aspect of what Ian Hay meant 
when he said that the soldiers were ‘‘mothers’ boys.” In 
Iowa 25,000 boys in training at a soldiers’ camp sent a 
petition to the state food administrator, asking that they 
might be allowed to sign a special Man’s Food Card, because 
as they said “‘we want to help the ‘war mothers,’ who are 
canvassing the state.” Such a phrase and such an action 
would be impossible in Europe! 

Another illustration of the prominent position of the 
women as mothers is the proclamation recently issued by 
President Wilson, appointing the date for the annual cele- 
bration of ‘‘ Mothers’ day.” This is a yearly observance in 
the United States, when there are services in all the churches, 
and many other meetings are held: it is not a war-time 
measure for a peculiar emergency but an habitual custom. 


1 Pre-way average export of all food from the United States to the 
allies for two months, March and April = 196,000,000 Ib.; in March 
and April 1918 = 754,000,000 lb. In the autumn of 1917, the exportable 
surplus of wheat over the normal consumption of the people was about 
10,000,000 bushels. By July 1st, 1918, the United States had exported 
to the allies 144,000,000 bushels of wheat, the difference being saved 
from their own ration by the people. 

The cattle had not increased, and the hogs had decreased since 1914, 
yet in the four months from November to March, 1917-1918, the United 
States exported to the allies 165,000,000 lb. of beef, and 200,000,000 lb. 
of pork. In the corresponding period pre-war, the export of beef was 
25,000,000 lb., of pork 4,000,000 lb. 
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The common speech of the people shows the feeling that 
lies at the heart of the nation, for throughout the middle class 
in all parts of the country the women are always addressed 
by their husbands as ‘“‘mother,”’ the soldiers are called ‘our 
boys,” and no one ever speaks of the place where they live as 
their “house,” it is always their “home.” 

In America the domestic life of the family is planned upon 
a more patriarchal system than in England, the opportunities 
for employment are much greater, and therefore no boy or 
girl grows up with the feeling that in order to earn a living or 
make a career it will be necessary to leave the country. On the 
contrary every boy expects to enter his father’s business, or, 
if that is impossible, he intends at least to follow some employ- 
ment in his native town. Moreover when the children marry 
it is a widespread custom for parents, whose means enable 
them to own a country estate, to build upon their own pro- 
perty a house for each child, and this patriarchal way of living 
gives added emphasis to the influence of the mothers. 

It is very difficult to generalize on the position of women 
in America because the country is so vast and the population 
is composed of many different races: Nor is it easy for English 
people to realize conditions so different from their own life, 
in a small island, with an almost homogeneous population 
and the ancient traditions of a feudal past. 

In the United States today the people of British descent 
form a very small minority of the population of one hundred 
and ten millions, although they constitute the dominant power. 
The language is English, the system of law and government 
was brought from Great Britain, the customs and habits of 
life are largely English. Yet the people are not British, for as 
Americans they belong to a nation which draws its life and 
inspiration from the national thought and traditions of every 
race upon earth. During the fifteen or twenty years imme- 
diately preceding the war, one million immigrants landed 
each year in the United States, and almost every individual 
of that vast horde of people came from the backward, the op- 
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pressed races of south-eastern Europe: the Balkans, Armenia, 
Syria, with great numbers of Polish and Russian Jews. 

The ignorant, illiterate, immigrant women have affected to 
a certain extent the position of all women in America, and 
therefore it is impossible to comprehend fully the national 
position of women unless we first understand the problem of 
the immigrant. The foreign women constitute a very grave 
menace to our democracy, for they almost invariably repre- 
sent one of two extreme mental types, both equally dangerous 
to the stability of our institutions. One type consists of in- 
dividuals who have sought refuge in America from oppression 
in their own country, people who have had no previous ex- 
perience of self-government, and have no conception of the 
true meaning of democracy—ordered liberty. They come to 
America brimming over with theories which they hope to 
practise in the United States; they misunderstand the mean- 
ing of the laws and institutions and customs of the country, 
they misinterpret these things to each newcomer; and, 
knowing that Liberty begins with a capital “L,” they im- 
mediately proceed to spell it Licence! It is from their ranks 
that the labour agitators and anarchists come. The other type 
of immigrant comprises the opposite mental extreme, clinging 
ignorantly and passionately to all the ancient traditions and 
customs, and even to the language of the land of their birth. 
Their religious belief is almost invariably Roman Catholic or 
Jewish of the most bigoted and ignorant type, and the women 
if Roman Catholics are entirely under the influence of the 
priests. In the state of Massachusetts, more than half the 
population is Roman Catholic, and three-quarters of the 
people are of foreign birth or parentage. 

Throughout the United States large groups of aliens live 
in great colonies where the people work at the same occupa- 
tions, unable to speak or understand any language but their 
native tongue, each race entirely isolated from every other. 
In the new draft army, according to the statistics of the 
Federal Bureau of Americanization, almost one man in ten 
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has been unable to speak English, and it has therefore been 
necessary to establish in every training camp classes to teach 
these men the language of the country, in order to enable 
them to understand the words of command, and even to 
communicate with the men standing next them in the ranks. 

Unfortunately the tests required by law for naturalization 
are not difficult for the immigrant to pass, and as the vote is 
easily gained by the foreigner, so it is easily gained from him 
for political purposes either by money or in more subtle ways, 
through the help and sympathy given to him in his need by 
unscrupulous native politicians or by ambitious self-seekers 
of his own nationality. In America nearly three-quarters of 
the unskilled manual workers cannot speak or understand 
English, and these people become an easy prey to every form 
of industrial exploitation and unrest. 

There is no sex antagonism in the United States, yet there 
is a very strong feeling of class antagonism and an intense 
hostility between the different races, so that it is almost 
impossible for the native American, especially if well edu- 
cated and of good social position, to gain influence over the 
immigrant. The urgent problem of America today which 
demands immediate solution is the “‘Americanizing of the 
immigrant.” The war is giving to the country momentarily 
a breathing space which every social agency, every board of 
education, even the federal bureaux, are utilizing in the 
endeavour to discover the best method to make of the 
foreigner a loyal American citizen. The education of the 
adult immigrant woman is one of the most pressing needs of 
today, and everywhere women are seeking to learn the best 
way to make of her an intelligent American. 

The feudal past of England affects the present conditions 
‘here to a degree that perhaps only Americans fully realize 
when they contrast this country with their own. In England, 
except in the ranks of labour, the poor women are grateful for 
sympathy and guidance given to them by ladies of inherited 
education and position if that help be offered with kindness 
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and tact. But in America the poor women, the native as well 
as the foreign born, resent every effort to help them no matter 
how kindly given, regarding it as an impertinent intrusion 
into the privacy of their domestic lives. 

These are the conditions which make the question of 
suffrage for women so complex a problem in America, The 
men are ready and willing to vote the suffrage to women as 
soon as they desire it, it is the women not the men who are 
making the delay. In the states of the middle west, where 
the population is smaller and more homogeneous than in the 
east and the immigrants are fewer in numbers and better 
educated, the problem is comparatively simple. But on the 
eastern seaboard with the present unrestricted immigration 
and the easy naturalization laws, the work of assimilating the 
immigrants and fitting them for intelligent citizenship is so 
vast that the extension of the franchise by granting the vote to 
women has become a matter of doubtful expediency. The 
wisest course for the national welfare seems to lie in delay. 
The state of New York has recently adopted woman’s suffrage, 
and the result of the first election in that state at which women 
will cast their vote is awaited with eager interest throughout 
the whole country. 

There is no political Woman’s Party in the United States, 
the only political organizations of women in states where 
women have no vote are organizations for and against the 
granting of the suffrage to women. In the states where 
women already vote they are organized like the men po- 
litically into parties, and the vote of the women is divided 
at elections on almost the same lines as the vote of the men, 
not because the women follow the guidance of the men, but 
simply because the mind of the woman is not very unlike the 
mind of the man and she decides the same issues in the very 
same way. ‘The women show a greater tendency to emphasize 
the need of better legislation for social welfare, while the 
emphasis of the men is placed more upon financial legislation 
to regulate business conditions. But this diversity of interest 
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has not yet produced any very marked effect, although it is 
becoming of increasing importance with the wider education 
of women as experts in social knowledge. 

In America the opportunities of advancement for everyone 
are so unlimited that the different classes shade into one 
another as is not the case here. The types accordingly are 
more various, and in order to gain a clear idea of the 
position of women as a whole it will be necessary to consider 
the different types in detail. 

First, the university women. Many years ago women in the 
United States obtained the right to an equal education with 
men, to an equal opportunity to enter any occupation or 
employment. The learned professions—the bar, medicine, 
science—were opened to them upon an equal footing with 
men, and today women have the right to fill any position 
in any employment to which their capacity entitles them, 
and are taking their place in every occupation side by side 
with the men, as their comrades and friends. A college 
education is usual for both boys and girls if the parents have 
sufficient means to defray the expense, but in cases where 
a choice must be made between the children it is the custom, 
at least in the west, to send the girl to college while the boy 
earns his living. The result is that in the middle classes the 
education of the women differs greatly from that of the men. 
The intellectual vigour of the men in America is centred in 
their business, they study it as a profession or a science is 
studied, they make of it a mental pursuit. But they study 
nothing beyond business, and are quite content to leave to 
the women the knowledge of literature and history and art, 
not because the men undervalue this knowledge, for they are 
extremely proud that their wives and daughters should possess 
it, but simply because they have no leisure for such study. 

In every western state there is a state university, and this 
is also the case in some of the eastern states. All state uni- 
versities are supported by taxation and are co-educational, 
free to both sexes as students on equal conditions, and both 
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men and women if duly qualified may become members of 
the teaching staff—the faculty. In the east the colleges for 
women are entirely separate from the men’s colleges, the 
faculty of the women’s colleges being composed of both men 
and women, or, as at Radcliffe College and at one or two other 
women’s colleges, selected, from the teaching staff of a 
men’s university. The president of a women’s college is always 
elected by a mixed board of trustees, and the office may be held 
either bya manor a woman. The standard of education in the 
colleges for women is as high as in men’s colleges, but the 
post-graduate courses and the original research work are 
not as highly developed. The number of women qualified 
to fill the highest professorships is still very limited, and it is 
for this cause, and not from a desire on the part of the men 
to exclude them, that so few of the highest positions in the 
teaching staff of the state universities are as yet filled by 
women. 

Women professors and women graduates of colleges take 
a very prominent and influential position in many directions 
in the national life, not only through their influence upon the 
development of academic education, but by the emphasis 
they are placing upon the necessity of scientific research and 
of scientific training for women in the various branches of 
domestic economy and kindred subjects. At Mount Holyoke 
College, in Massachusetts, there has been started this year 
a summer school for health officers where college graduates 
are trained for work in the ordnance department of the 
federal government. These health officers will be given the 
entire responsibility for the physical health and the social 
welfare of all girls working in government or private factories 
engaged in war industries. This new branch of study is 
merely typical of the many specialized activities, in addition 
to the usual academic curriculum, which are carried on in 
women’s colleges to fit the students for their special share of ° 
the work of the nation. 

The conference called by Mr Hoover last winter in 
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Washington is an interesting illustration of the prominent 
position held by college women in America. Every woman 
president and every professor of domestic economy in all the 
women’s colleges were invited to attend this conference. They 
were asked by Mr Hoover to take the entire responsibility of 
organizing a great campaign of education throughout the 
country, to teach the women the necessity to save food for 
the allies, and the need to use substitute foods. Expert 
college women planned and carried to successful accomplish- 
ment this very large work. 

Second, the club women. In America the club woman is 
a very influential person, not by herself but because she 
belongs to a club! A woman’s club does not mean a place 
of residence, it means a society organized to do useful work. 
Every town in the United States has many clubs. Even the 
little villages have each a woman’s club whose members do 
active work for the community, and almost every woman 
whether rich or poor, educated or ignorant, belongs to a club. 
These thousands of clubs are associated together to form the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, which has a member- 
ship of more than two million women. The members of the 
federation belong to every class and every type of woman in 
the country, college graduates and trades women. Each 
club sends delegates to the biennial sessions of the whole 
federation, and the action taken at these very large and truly 
representative meetings has become a far-reaching influence 
of national importance. 

The club movement was first started by women nearly 
fifty years ago for self-culture. In America there is great 
beauty of scenery but very little beauty of art, and almost no 
historical antiquities. In England such beauty and interest 
exist everywhere, but in the United States whoever loves 
classic art can only enjoy it through books or photographs or 
by leaving the country for travel. It is for this reason that 
Americans are inveterate travellers, especially the women, 
whose eagerness for self-culture is almost a religion. In the 
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beginning the women met in clubs for reading or for the ex- 
change of books and of photographs. But of late years they 
have broadened their outlook beyond their own culture, and 
have awakened to a consciousness of civic responsibilities to 
their local communities and to the whole country. In large 
measure it is owing to the energy and the influence of the club 
women who work in close sympathy with the men that many 
of the states have “‘gone dry,” and that the “dry laws” are 
rigorously enforced. 

Since America joined the allies the women have been 
doing very active work to save food. In March 1918 the 
scarcity of wheat became so acute in Europe that Mr Hoover 
called upon all the people of America, asking them volun- 
tarily to abstain from all use of wheat until after the harvest, 
in order that there might be enough bread for their allies. 
The response was instantaneous everywhere! The biennial 
meeting of the federation of women’s clubs happened to be 
then in session and unanimously the delegates voted to give 
up all use of wheat, not only in their households but in all 
public eating places. 

But the women were not content to give up buying wheat. 
They ransacked their pantries, and wherever they found 
wheat held in reserve (the small bagful previously allowed by 
Mr Hoover as “‘a patriotic portion”), they sent it at once to 
the state food administrator requesting that it should be 
forwarded immediately to the people who needed it here— 
their friends and their allies. In Arkansas, a state with a 
very small population, the women sent in a fortnight two 
and a half million bushels of wheat to the food adminis- 
trator. Can one wonder that Mr Hoover spoke of the women 
as “our only police force in our great voluntary campaign for 
food saving”? ? Can we wonder that in his report to President 
Wilson he said, “‘in assessing the credit for the vast export of 
food which has been saved for the allies by our people, no 
one will deny the dominant part of the American women”? 
Truly it is the women who have been inspiring all the 
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people with the feeling of self-sacrifice, it is they who are 
making of that small commonplace act of food-saving a great 
deed of human fellowship. 

Third, the labour women. The labour movement in 
the United States has less power than in England, for the 
wage earners are not as universally unionized. Before the 
war only one-tenth of the men and very few women were 
organized in trade unions, yet in comparison with the men 
more women are organized in unions in America than in 
England, and the women have far greater power and in- 
fluence in the councils of labour. The newspapers give 
daily accounts of the work done by women as labour leaders 
or as labour agitators. You read of women addressing large 
enthusiastic meetings of men, for both sexes are working to- 
gether in America and helping each other to improve the 
conditions of labour. Although an intensely hostile feeling 
exists in the ranks of labour towards every other class in the 
community, there is no political Labour Party in the United 
States. Yet no development of the present time in America is 
more interesting to follow than the action of labour—of the 
men and the women who work—for they are proving by their 
actions that, in spite of the antagonism of class, they realize 
their own welfare to be closely bound up with the welfare of 
the whole country, that they feel themselves to be an integral 
part of the nation. 

The Miners’ Union, representing the basic industry of the 
United States, with a membership of half a million men, 
voted quite voluntarily nine months ago that no miner should 
be allowed to take more than two days holiday in each month, 
and that for every violation of this rule a fine of two dollars 
(8s. 4d.) should be paid; since then the miners have voted to 
give up all holidays until the end of the war. The Miners’ 
Union opposed a motion put before them to advise the 
government not to draft miners for fear of curtailing the 
production of coal, and instead the men adopted unanimously 
the following resolution: ‘‘The miners inform the govern- 
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ment that they are ready and anxious to serve the country 
wherever the government considers that they can be of most 
use, either in the mines or in the trenches.”’ The shipbuilding 
trades have voted to give up the usual Saturday half-holidays 
and Sunday holidays until the end of the war. The Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Metal Workers’ Union, the great seamen’s 
unions, the women workers in many factories and large 
shops, have voted voluntarily and unanimously, to give up 
all use of wheat until after the harvest, and to follow loyally 
the suggestions of the food administrator until the war ends. 
Truly labour in America is proving itself to be a vital part 
of the nation’s life—the women who labour no less than the 
men! 

Fourth, the rich women, and the poor women. There 
are two types of women in every country, the rich who 
have inherited everything, and the poor who have in- 
herited nothing. The rich women of social position in 
America, with few exceptions, have until recent years taken 
no interest in political life or in public affairs since the 
early days of the country. The capacity of these women for 
public service has been shown by their able organization and 
administration of the charities, the hospitals, and the many 
other philanthropies of their local communities. It is to 
these women of inherited wealth and position that the nation 
has turned for leadership in the present emergency, and it is 
they who are successfully organizing all the war relief work 
throughout the country. 

The poor women, the wives of the unskilled workers, the 
women who are unskilled workers themselves, unlike the 
poor of other countries, are usually in the United States of 
foreign birth. These women are often unable to speak 
English, they keep all their foreign customs and consider 
their old traditions almost sacred. Their habits are dirty and 
unsanitary, and they form a serious menace to the community ° 
where they live. Moreover the standard of the immigrant 
with regard to the position of women is usually that of the 
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backward races. The only possibility of influencing the 
poor and the ignorant women whether native born or foreign, 
the only way to bridge the great chasm between them and 
all other women is by inspiring them with the universal 
American belief in the value of education. The civic and 
municipal leagues of women which exist everywhere are 
trying to bring education into the homes of the people by 
teaching the mothers. The children go to school but the 
mothers are quite ignorant, and it is absolutely essential for 
the foreign mothers that they be taught the English language, 
not merely to enable them to understand American ideals of 
living, but in order that they may enrich the country with 
many things brought from their own lands, their manual 
arts, their folk-lore, their strong ties of parental respect. 
Fifth, the municipal league women. A new movement 
among women that promises to be of fundamental value, 
and which is already irresistibly advancing their position in 
public affairs, is the organization of civic or municipal leagues 
under the leadership of educated women of social position. 
The Women’s Municipal League of Boston is one of the most 
progressive and typical of these leagues; the women who be- 
long to it are educating themselves to understand what the 
women have the power to mean in a democracy, what the 
women have the power to make democracy mean for their 
country. This league is actually uniting all types of women in 
the city for work together in the common belief that their city 
is, in reality, the big house which belongs to all the people, 
men,women,and children, who live in it together, and that it is 
upon the women of this great family that the responsibility 
must lie to make of their common house a clean, healthy, 
pleasant place to live in, and to give to it the feeling of a home. 
No one kind of woman can do this for the others, because no 
one can keep the district where other women live clean and 
healthy, each one must do her special share of the work. 
The annual membership dues of the league are fixed at six- 
pence in order that every woman and girl who cares to join 
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may be able to do so. Many hundreds of the poorest, the 
most ignorant women of the crowded ‘districts, even the 
foreign born immigrants, have become enthusiastic members 
of the league and are actively doing their share in the common 
housekeeping and homemaking of their city. 

The league has many departments of work. It seeks tosecure 
cleaner streets and markets and better housing conditions, 
and to prevent infant mortality by the education of the mothers. 
It aims at the training in citizenship of all the children in 
school and later placing them in industry and supervising their 
employment, and opening the school houses in the evening 
as social centres for the educational recreation of the neigh- 
bourhoods. The successful work done by the league in im- 
proving the market conditions in Boston and securing greater 
cleanliness and more sanitary care of the food is typical of all 
the work done, and is instructive as illustrating the new spirit 
of democracy in American women—not charity, which means 
help given to others, but civics, which means self-help for 
the welfare of all. This modern conception of democracy 
holds infinite possibilities for the future development of every 
country, and therefore it may be of interest and value as 
suggestion to describe in detail the method of work. 

The first step taken by the league in Boston was to educate 
the rich, the middle class, and the college women to under- 
stand the dirty conditions of the markets as they actually 
existed in their own city and to realize the need for better 
sanitation. It was also necessary to teach these women the 
importance of working together in order to create an in- 
telligent public opinion which should exert direct influence 
upon the government of the city. 

The second step was to interest the poor and the ignorant 
women and secure their co-operation, for without their help 
no permanent result could be achieved. Talks were given at 
mothers’ meetings, and to the utter surprise of the speakers — 
the women responded at once to the thought of the city as 
their house for which they were responsible! Instead of in- 
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difference or dislike the women showed the keenest en- 
thusiasm, they were overheard whispering to each other 
“She’s right, we could do that, it would make a difference,”’ 
and after the first meeting they came crowding round the 
speaker saying ‘“‘We always thought it was only the rich and 
the educated people who could do anything for the city but 
now we see what we can do!” The idea of the city as their 
own house was a revelation to these women and an inspira- 
tion! ‘They told many stories of dirty conditions in the shops 
where they dealt, of which the women in better circumstances 
had been totally ignorant. For instance that the food which 
they bought, bread, cake, candy, butter and cheese, all things 
to be eaten uncooked, were sold to them wrapped up in dirty 
newspaper. ‘The dealers, they said, bought from the rag-men 
who took it off the filthy dumps, or from the Chinese laundry- 
men who obtained it from the wrappings of soiled clothes! The 
league made a careful investigation and found these state- 
ments true; it was then clearly explained to the women that, 
as customers, they held the power of the purse and that if 
enough of them would agree not to buy food kept in dirty 
conditions the proprietors would be forced in self-defence to 
improve their shops. 

Three months later the following anecdote was told by a 
poor negro woman to an enthusiastic and active member of 
the league. She said that one day she bought fish as usual at 
the shop where she always dealt, and brought the fish home 
wrapped in clean brown paper. A friend who came to visit her 
took a fancy to the fish and asked where she bought it and on 
receiving the address went to the same shop—but, alas! she 
returned with her fish done:up in dirty newspaper! Now fish 
must be cooked before eating, and therefore the paper which 
wrapped it was not of importance, but the principle of cleanli- 
ness must always be vindicated! ‘The first woman, very angry 
at the treatment given to her friend, hurried off to the shop 
and asked the dealer what he meant by selling to her friend 
fish wrapped in dirty newspaper. The man was quite 
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startled, and answered that he did not know the other woman 
belonged to the league;- then he added, “I never sell any- 
thing done up in dirty paper to anyone who belongs to the 
Women’s Municipal League”! A few weeks later a little girl 
told her experience; she bought candy in a nice looking shop, 
but to her disgust she saw the proprietor wrap it in dirty news- 
paper, she remonstrated with him and pointing to a pile of 
clean brown paper on the counter asked that her candy might 
be done up in that paper. The proprietor objected, “I can’t 
do that, because I always keep that clean paper for the 
members of the Municipal League.” ‘“‘Oh!” answered the 
child, “‘but I belong to the Junior League, can’t I have clean 
paper?”and she showed him her badge. ‘‘ Why, of course,” 
the man exclaimed, “‘if you belong to the Junior Municipal 
League, you shall have the clean paper too!” 

In all the districts of the city the appearance of the shops 
improved noticeably as the active interest of the customers 
increased. One especially dirty shop where the league in- 
spector had been vainly trying for weeks to improve the 
conditions suddenly became clean and tidy. The inspector 
asked with much interest what had happened to bring about 
such an unexpected and rapid improvement and was some- 
what amused at the proprietor’s reply. He said, ‘‘ You brought 
your Junior League organization to the schools in this neigh- 
bourhood and hundreds of children came in here every day, 
and told me, very politely, that they would rather buy their 
food in a cleaner shop, so of course I had to clean up!”” The 
children had been very carefully told that they must be always 
polite and not find fault with their elders, and it was pleasing 
to learn that they followed this instruction. 

But the customers cannot do everything that is necessary 
to ensure sanitary conditions in the markets. Suitable regula- 
tions for the storing and the handling of food must be made 
by the public authorities and these city ordinances must be 
strictly enforced, for democracy, if it is to succeed as a form of 
government, cannot be wholly dependent on private initiative. 
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“Yet, since in democracy public opinion is the final arbiter, 
the league decided to create a public opinion for greater 
cleanliness in markets, not among women only, but among 
the city officials as well. For this purpose it was thought 
necessary to secure the help of the girl students at Radcliffe 
College. The professor of government,at Radcliffe, who was 
a member of the faculty of Harvard University, was very will- 
ing that volunteer students should be trained by the league, 
and taught, under the league supervisors, to make an in- 
vestigation of the provision shops of the city. He even agreed 
that the work of these students should count towards their 
college degree. The investigation produced a mass of facts, 
which were carefully tabulated, and these statistics were 
finally submitted to the Boston Board of Health, with a re- 
quest for the necessary legislation. The members of the 
board were first surprised, then convinced. They passed 
suitable regulations which have been carefully enforced, and 
the city officials have been heard to say that they were 
willing to listen to suggestions from the league, because of 
the common sense shown by its actions. The significant fact 
in this special piece of work, which excuses the detailed de- 
scription, is the proof it affords that no one type of woman 
alone could have accomplished the result. The co-operation 
of all kinds of women was essential to the final success, and the 
democratic method of work was shown to be fully justified. 
The truly democratic membership of such a league is the 
prototype and the best education for the large democracy of 
universal suffrage. 

Sixth, the women school teachers. A very large number of 
the teachers in American schools are women, a much larger 
proportion compared to the men than was the case in England 
before the war, and especially is this true of the free schools 
which correspond to the elementary and secondary schools 
here. The younger children, both boys and girls, are entirely 
taught by women. Even in the older classes the women 
teachers preponderate and the boys are under the influence of 
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women for a longer period than is entirely wise. But the salary 
paid to teachers is at present inadequate to attract a sufficient 
number of men to the profession. In the meantime the 
women teachers fulfil their duties with a conscientious, self- 
sacrificing, enthusiastic devotion which is truly remarkable. 
No type of woman in the community has as great an influence 
on the future development of the nation as the teachers, for 
theirs is an unrivalled opportunity for public service. 

Today in the United States patriotism, citizenship, have 
acquired for everyone a deeper meaning, a more vital sig- 
nificance, and in every state of the union both the men and 
the women teachers realize the urgent necessity of training 
the children for citizenship, and are giving to this subject a 
more careful consideration than has ever yet been granted it. 
Citizenship as usually taught in school has no interest, no 
power to attract the mind of the child, to fire his imagination, 
to touch his heart. Civics is to the child a dull arid subject, a 
mere series of laws devoid of all practical connexion with his 
own life. Perhaps the real reason for this lack of vitality in 
the study of civics is that the subject is actually as remote 
and uninteresting to the mind of the teacher as it is to that of 
the child. The most interesting training in the knowledge and 
practice of citizenship, and therefore the training which is 
proving most useful, can be given to the children by the 
teachers only in close co-operation with agencies outside the 
school, which are able to establish the necessary connexion 
with the home of the child. 

The Women’s Municipal League has organized junior 
leagues of children in the free schools of Boston, teaching them 
practical civics by means of a travelling exhibit which is taken 
to each school in turn. The exhibit consists of large models 
of clean and dirty markets, of clean and dirty houses, with a 
big doll for a baby, and so on. Talks are given to the children 
in connexion with the exhibit, they are told that the city is in 
reality their own big house, and that they must learn to be 
responsible for the care of it. The enthusiasm of the children 
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is kindled at once. It is truly astonishing to watch the eager 
interest of the boys as well as the girls, they speak of the streets 
“as the halls and corridors of our house,” they call the markets 
“our larders,” and the different places in which they each 
live are “‘ our own rooms in the great house that belongs to us 
all.” Yes! even civics can strike fire-from the imagination 
and wake into active consciousness every latent ideal, the 
children have proved it in their junior leagues. The teachers 
ask the children to write compositions on their civic work; 
one little girl entitled her composition ‘‘The World as a 
Family” and wrote: 


I will not throw my orange peel or anything else into the street, it 
is the corridor of my own house and I want my house to look nice. 
I had never thought before of the world as one big family but now 
I cannot think of anything else, and when I see a man or a woman 
working I think to myself, they are doing something for somebody 
else in this big family. It makes the world seem so much more 
beautiful to think of it thus. — 


Many of the school teachers are members of the Women’s 
Municipal League and are convinced believers in the junior ~ 
leagues as an influence of permanent value in the life of the 
children. These teachers have asked that a text-book for 
school use be compiled from the actual experience gained by 
the teaching of practical civics in the junior leagues. ‘Three 
thousand children belong to these leagues in Boston, and 
every child would enthusiastically become a member were 
there only enough women leaders. 

The object of the junior leagues is not merely to teach 
practical citizenship to the children, cleanliness, health, etc. 
The boys and girls are taught also to grasp the meaning 
and use of “‘the rules of our big family,” the laws of the 
city, the state, and the nation, they are made to understand the 
government in which they live and of which they form a part, 
they are taught to feel a personal responsibility in the welfare 
of their own community. But the proof of success lies in 
success itself, the effect of such teaching must be found in 
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the children. The boys of the junior leagues are actually co- 
operating intelligently and willingly with the firemen and the 
police, because for the first time they understand their value 
—a notable achievement which stands to the credit of women. 
Between the ages of nine and thirteen both boys and girls 
have a natural interest in copying their elders, they like to be 
busy with grown up affairs, they enjoy the feeling that they 
are helping to make of their city a clean house and happy 
home for everyone who lives in it. But if these years are 
allowed to pass without utilizing this instinct of childhood, 
without forming habits to last all through life, the oppor- 
tunity can rarely be regained, for later the child’s interest in 
his own life develops, until in adolescence it becomes the 
dominant pre-occupation. 

This detailed account of one experiment with children is 
an illustration of the work which women are doing every- 
where in America, for the women of the United States believe 
that the responsibility must finally rest upon them to give to 
every child in the nation a feeling of citizenship which shall 
later lead to a thought, the desire which shall fulfil itself in 
intelligent action. For in all life there must for ever lie behind 
every thought which is translated into action the dynamic 
force, the motive power of an emotion. The emotion which 
is the life of all the public activities of women in America— 
the spirit which underlies their national position—is their 
intense belief that democracy must mean for all of us the 
feeling of an abiding fellowship among all people. 

As in the individual life men and women are both needed, 
working side by side together, gaining, keeping the common 
home of both, so must it also be in the larger life of all 
humanity. Woman has the power to see one vision, before 
man sees it, in its very dawning—the vision of a home 
shining above the whole wide world—then in the iight of that 
radiance she must turn to him and say “‘ Behold my vision! 
Come, help me! for only together can we attain its perfect 
realization!” 


This is the secret of the position of women in America. 
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